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a man fincerely intereſted in the welfare of 


ſociety and of his country, it muſt be particu- 
larly agreeable to reflect on the rapid progreſs, 
 . and general diffuſion of learning and civility, which, 
within the preſent age, have taken place in Great-Bri- 
tain. Whatever may be the caſe in ſome other king- 
doms of Europe, we, in this iſland, may boaſt of our 
ſuperiority to thoſe illiberal prejudices, -which not only 
| cramp the genius, but ſour the temper of man, 
and . diſturb all the agreeable intercourſe of ſociety. 
Among us, learning is no longer confined within the 
ſchools of the philoſophers, or the courts of the great; 
but, like all the greateſt advantages which heaven has 
beſtowed on mankind, it is become as univerſal as it is 
, uſeful, 
This general diffuſion of knowledge in one effect of 


that happy conſtitution of government, which, towards 


the cloſe of the laſt century, was confirmed to us, and 
which conſtitutes the peculiar glory of this nation. In other 
countries, the great body of the people poſſeſs little wealth, 
have little power, and conſequently meet with little reſpect ; | 
in Great-Britain the people are have great in- 
fluence, and claim, of courſe, a proper ſhare of attention, 
To their improvement, therefore, men of letters have late- 
y directed their ſtudies ; as the great body of the people, 
10 led than the dignified, — —— 
few, have an acknowledged title to be amuſed and 
inſtructed. Books have been diveſted of the terms of 
the ſchools, reduced from that ſize which ſuited only the 
| purſes of the rich, and the avocations of the ſtudious ; 
and adapted to perſons of more ordinary fortunes, whoſe 
enen to other purſuits admitted of little 2 | 
A 2 8 | 
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for thoſe of knowledge; It is to books of this kind, | 
more than to the works of our Bacons, our Lockes,. 


and our Newtyns, that the &ncrality” of ouf counttymen 


owe that ſuperior improvement, which diſtinguiſhes them 


from the lower ranks of men in all other countries. T0 
promote and advance this jmproyement, is the princi- 


pal deſign of our preſent undertaking. No ſubject ap- 
pears more intereſting than that we have choſen, and 


none ſeems capable of being handled jn a manner that 
may render it more generally uſeful, 
The knowledge of the world, and of its inhabitants, 


though not the ſublimeſt - purſuit of mankind, it muſt 


be allowed, is that which "moſt nearly intereſts them, 
and to which their abilities are beſt adapted. And Books 
of Geography, which deſcribe the ſituation, extent, ſoil, 


and productions of kingdoms, the genius, manners, re- 


ligion, government, commerce, ſciences, and arts of all 


the inhabitants upon earth, promiſe the. beſt aſſiſtance 


for attaining this knowledge. 

The Compendium of Geography, we now offer to 
the public, differs in many particulars from other books 
on that ſubject. Beſides exhibiting an eaſy, diſtin, and 
ſyſtematic account of the theory and practice of what 


may be called Natural Geography, the Author has at- 


tempted to render the following performance, a inſtruc- 


tive, though compendious detail of the hiſtorx 
af the world. The character of ae depends gn 1 


ſucceſſion of a great many circumſtances which recipro- 
ally affect each other. There is a nearer connection 


between the learning, the commerce, the government, 


Kc. of a ſtate, than moſt people ſeem to apprehend. 


In a work of this kind, which pretends to include 
moral, or political, as well as natural geography, 
one of thoſe objects ſhould. paſs unnoticed. The omiſ- 
ſion of any one of them would, in reality, deprive us of 
a branch of knowledge, not only intereſting i in itfelf, bur 


Which is abſolutely neceſſary or enabling us to form n 
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adequate and comprehenſive notion of the ſubject in ge- 
neral. We have thought ĩt neceſſary, therefore, to add a 
new article to this work, which comprehends the hiſtory 
and preſent ſtate of learning, in the ſeveral eountries we 
deſcribe, with the characters of ſuch perſons as have 
been moſt eminent in the various departments of let- 
ters and philoſophy,” This ſubject will, on a little re- 
flection, appear altogether requiſite, when we con- 
— influence of learning upon the man- 
ners, government, and general character of nations. 
Theſe objects, indeed, till of late, ſeldom found a place 
in geographical performances; and, even where they have 
been introduced, are by no means: handled in an enter- 
taining or inſtructive manner. Neither is this to be al- 
together imputed to the fault of geographical: writers. 
The greater part of travellers, acting ſolely under the in- 
fluence of avarice, the paſſion which firſt induced them 
do quit their native land, were at little pains, and were 
| Indeed ill- qualified to collect ſuch materials as are pro- 
per for gratifying our curioſity, with regard to theſe par- 
— The geographer then, who could only employ 
the materials put into his hands, was not enabled to give 
us any important information upon ſuch ſubjects. In 
the courſe of the preſent century, however, men have 
begun to travel from different motives. A thirſt for- 
Knowledge, as well as for gold, has led many into diſ- 


tant lands. Theſe they have explored with a philoſophic: - 8 


attention; and by laying open the internal ſprings of 
action, by which the inhabitants of different regions are 
actuated, exhibit to us a natural and ſtriking picture o 
human manners, under the various ſtages of barbarity 


and refinement. Without manifeſt impropriety, we'could' 


not but avail ' ourſelves" of their labours, by means of 
„ eee en- rouge core En, 
ne ont er ny ry 
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In conſidering the preſent ſtate of nations, few cir= | 


cumſtances are of more than their mutual 
intercourſe, This is chiefly brought about by commerce, 
the prime mover in the ceconomy of modern ſtates, 
eee eee eee 
ſent 
Wu are ſenfible chut a reades could noe examine the 
preſent ſtate of nations with much entertainment or 
inſtruction, unleſs he was alſo made acquainted with 
their ſituation during the preceding ages, and of the vari- 
ous fevolutions and events, by the operation of which they 
conſtitutes the hiſtorical part of our Work; a department 
which we have endeavoured to execute in a manner entire- 
ly new. Inſtead of fatiguing the reader with a dry detail of 
news · paper occurrences, occutrences no way connected 
with one another, or with the general plan of the whole, 
we have mentioned only ſuch facts as are intereſting, either 
in themſel ves, or from their relation to objects of im- 
portance. Inſtead of a meagro index of incoherent in- 
cidents, we have drawn up a regular and connected 
epitome of the hiſtory of each country, ſuch an epi- 
tome as may be read wich equal pleaſure and advantage, 
and which — paper Wee gi 0965 ol 
to more accounts. 

Having, through the e che! works PER 
the antient names of countries, and in treating of their 
particular | hiſtory” ſometimes carried our reſearches 
beyond the limits of modern times, we have thought it 


necceffary, for the ſatisfaction of ſuch readers as arc un- 


acquainted with claſſical to-begin our hiſtorical 
.  Introdudtion with the remote ages of antiquity. ' By in- 
ſerting an account of the antient world in a book of 


geography, we afford an opportunity to the reader, f 


comparing together not only the manners, government, 
e ee To but 
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treatiſe extant. | 
5 Ia the execution of our deſign, we have all along en- | 
deavoured to obſerve order and perſpicuity. Elegance 
we have ſacriſiced to brevity. Happy to catch the 
leading features which diſtinguiſh the characters of na- 
tions, and by a-few ſtrokes to hit off, though not com 
— — Picture of mankind in antient and 


„„ eee many Ss | 
vichin, the Darrow bounds of this. work, is the 


thoſe fabulous accaynts or deſcriptions which, to the 


diſgrace en e e ſwell the works of 
geographers z though the fallity of 


their own nature and the concurring teſtimony of the 
moſt enlightened and bed feed travellers and hilt 
rians, be long ſince deteed. 

; As. to. particular parts of the work, we have been 
more or leſs diffyſe, according to their importance to us 


as men, and as ſubjefts of Great - Britain. Our own 


country, in both reſpects, ee eee 


Next to Great-Britain, we have been coſt particular 
upon the other ſtates of Europe; and always in propor- 


von ek . uſeful 
A 4 | reflection. 
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menſe country of China alone, renowned for the wiſdom 
pf its laws and political conſtitution, equally famous for 
te ſingularity of its language, literature, and —— 
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reflection. By comparing together our accounts of t 
European nations, an important ſyſtem of practical 
Knowledge is inculcated, and a thouſand arguments 
will appear in favour of a mild religion, a fret 


government, and an extended, unreſtrained commerce. 
Europe having occupied ſo large a part of our vo- 


lame, Aſianextclaims our attention; which, however, tho 


in ſome reſpects the moſt famous quarter of the world, 


6ffers, "when compared to Europe, extremely little for 


our entertainment or inſtruction. In Aſia, à ſtrong 


attachment to antient cuſtoms, and the wei ght of tyran- 
wical power, bears down the afive genius of the ie 


| bitants, and prevents that variety in manners and charac- 


ter, which diſtinguiſhes the European nations. The'im- 


Phy; deſerves to be conſidered at ſome length. 


IIn Africa, the human mind ſeems degraded below in 
natural ſtate. To dwell long upon the manners of this 


country, a country immerſed in rudeneſs and barba- 
rity, befides that it could afford little inſtruction, would 


be diſpuſting to every lover of mankind. Add to this, 


that the inhabitants of Africa, deprived of all arts and 
ſciences,” without which the human mind remains torpid 


and inactive, diſcover no great variety in manners or 


Character. A gloomy ſameneſs almoſt every where pre. 
= valls ; and the trifling diſtinctions which are diſcovered 

£7430 > them, ſeem rather to ariſe from an exceſs of bruta- 
lity on theone hand, than from any perceptible approaches 


towards refinement on the other. But tho? theſe quarters 


of he"globe are treated leſs extenſively than Europe, 
there's no'diftrift of the, however barren or ſavage, 


intirely omitted. 


3 America, whether conſidered as an immenſe conti- 
nent, at dat oat 
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F N E F A O E. It 
or as a country intimately connected with Europe by the 
ties of commerce and government, deſerves very particular 
attention. The bold diſcovery,” and barbarous conqueſt 
of this new World, and the manners and prejudices of 
the original inhabitants, are objects, which, together 
with the deſcription of the 2 ne my 
yy mall Quite" of hs! 
| EIn treating of fack a variety of lübeck fine lep ob- | 
vious particulars, no doubt, mult eſcape our notice. But 
if our general plan be good, and the outlines and chief 
figures fketched with truth and judgment, the candour - 
of the learned, we hope, will excuſe imperfections which 
are unavoidable in a work of this extenſive kind. 
Me cannot, without exceeding the | bounds po "| 
Preface, inſiſt upon the other parts of our plan. 
S 
*. eee The ſcience of natural 
phy, for want of proper encouragement from 
ofe who are alone capable of giving it, ſtill remains 
in a very imperfect ſtate; and the exact diviſions and ex-. 
tent of countries, for want of geometrical ſurveys, are 
far from being well aſcertained. This conſideration has 
induced us to adopt the moſt unexceptionable of Tem- 
pleman's Tables; which, if they give not the exacteſt 
account, afford at leaſt a general idea of this ſubject; 
which is all indeed we can attain, RE 
ſcience arrives at greater perfection. They are, beſides, 
recommended by their brevity; and the making uſe tf 
them has enabled us to introduce ſome ſubjects more 


neceſſary in this undertaking than the minute diviſiong 


r e and ſituations we ade 2 
Lit ern 5 e 


- other advantages. 
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- Tha fr the original Preface, wit bed tte . 


? ago made its firſt phoarans in ons, yer large e 
———— — | 


torieal productions can boaſt af —Throughout the w 
the Author ſeems to haye diveſted himſelf of 
religious, and national prejudices; and where e diſco- 
vers any biaks, it is always in favour of civil and religious 
Jibenty;-. 
The: ſmallneſs of the type of the Grit edition, that 
extremely. proper for ſchools, and young people, has 
however, prevented many, who are more advanced in 
| life, from becoming purchaſers. It was therefore judged 
r 
and conſequently in two volumes, which « 
to accommodate every claſs of readers. 
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Jans, Bogen F. K. 8. The Haste rt wiel 
tlemen of diſtinguiſhed abilities, and the different: arg 
cles, or heads, are more methadically arranged. =. 
The ſame attention has been given to the maps, 
which are newly-engraved at a very conſiderable expence 
by the firſt artiſt in this kingdom, who, being chiefly em- 
ployed in executing the lateſt ſurveys, has availed himſelf 
of many new diſcoveries, and is thereby enabled to enrich 
this Work with the moſt correct Atlas hitherto publiſhed, 
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INTRODUCTION. 
2 r I. rende 
Of ASTRONOMICAL GEOORAPHY., ages has 


"SECT. 1 Na 
HE ſcience of Geography cannot be compleatly un- 
'F  derftood without confidering the earth as a wal or 
2 a body moving round another at a conſiderable diſ- 
tande from it. But the ſcience which treats of the planets, 
and other heavenly bodies, is called Aſtronomy. Hence the 
neceflity of beginning this work with an account of aftrono- _ 
my, or of the heavenly bodies. Of theſe, the moſt, conſpi- 
cuous is that glorious luminary the Sun, the fountain of light 
and heat to the ſeveral} planets which move round it, and 
which, together with the fun, corttpoſe what aſtronomers have 
called the Solar Syſtem. The way, or path, im which the 
planets move round the ſun, is called their Orbit; and it is 
now fully proved by aftronomers, that there are ſix planets 
which” move roun 
names of theſe, according to their nearneſs to the center, or 
middle point of the fun, are as follow: Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The two firſt, becauſe 
they move within the orbit of the earth (being nearer the ſan) 
are called inferior planets, or, perhaps more properly, inte- 
rior or inner planets ; the three laſt, moving without the orbit 
of the earth, are called ſuperior, or, perhaps more properly, 
exterior or outer planets. If we can form a notion of the 
manner in which any one of theſe planets, ſuppoſe our earth, 
moves round the fun, we can eafily conceive the manner in 
which all the reſt do it. We ſhall only therefore particu- 
larly confider the motion of the earth; or planet on which we 
live, leaving that of the others to be collected from a table, 
which we ſhall ſet down with fuch explications as may render 
it intelligible to the meaneft capacity, Ars {regia 
I be earth, upon which we live, was long conſidered as one 
large extenſive plane. The heavens, above it, in which the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars appeared to move daily from eaft to weſt, 
were conceived to be at no great diſtance fromgit, and to be 
1 for the uſe or ornament of our Arth : ſeveral 
\ „ however, occurred, which rendered this opinioft im- 
probable ; it is needleſs to mention them, becauſe we have 
4 g * 25 5 no 
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now a ſufficient proof of the + maj of the earth, from the 
voyages of many navigators Who have actually ſailed round it ⸗ 
Xs from that of! lan's Ma which was 22 firſt that ſur- 
rounded the globe, ſailing caſt Roth a port in Europe in 1519, 
and returning to the ſame, after a voyage of 1124 days, with- 
out apparently altering his direction, any more than a fly 
would appear to do in moving, around a; ball of wax. 

The roundneſs of the earth being thoroughly eſtabliſhed, proves 
the way for the diſcovery of its motion. For while it was con- 
—.— as a _ maikind had a” mag notioh of its being 

ported, A on pillars, h t could. 
not tell what ſupported theſe. But the $ = of 7 is 
much better adapted to motion. This is confirmed 1 
dering, that if the earth did not move round the 
only the ſun, but all the ſtars and 22 muſt move CD 
the earth; No, as philoſophers, by reckonings founded on 


© the ſureſt obſervations, have been able to gueſs pretty nearly. 


at the diftances of the heavenly bodies from the earth, and from, 
each other, juſt as every that knows the firſt elements 


of mathematics can meaſure the height of a ſteeple, or any 


object placed on it; it appeared, that if we conceived the 
heavenly bodies to move round the earth, we fauſt ſuppoſe. 


them endowed. with a motion or velocity fo. immenſe, as to. 
exceed all conception: whereas all the appearances in nature 
may be as well explained by imagining the earth to move 
round the ſun in the ſpace of a year, and to turn on its own 
axis once in the 24 hours. 

To form a conception of theſe two motions of the 5 
we may imagine a ball 2 on a billiard- table or bowl-. 
 ang-green: the ball p s upon the or ta- 
n liding alogg like a. lane upon , or a flats. 
upon ice, — by turning round its own axis, Which is an 

A through the centre or 2 of the 
en ending on its ſurface in gs gs, its poles. 
Conceiving the matter then in this way, and. that the earth, 
in the ſpace of 24 hours, moves from weſt to eaſt, the Fn 
bitants on the ſurface it, like men on the deck of 4 ſhip, 
who. are inſenſible of their own motion, and think that the. 
banks move from them in a con direction, will conceive, 
that the ſun and ſtars move from to weſt in the ſame time 
of 24 hours, in which they, along with the earth, move from 


welt to eaſt, This daily or diurnal motion of the earth being. 


once clearly conceived, will enable us eaſily to form a notion 
of its annual or yearly motion round the ſun. For as that. 
| Tuminary ſeems to have a daily motion round our earth, which, 
is really ene by te daily re the GY round ita 
axis,” 
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INTRODUCTION: 13 
axis, ſo in the courſe of a year, he ſeems to have an annual 
motion in the heavens, and to riſe and ſet in different points 
of them, which is really occaſioned by the daily motion of the 
earth in its orbit or path round the ſun, which it. compleats 
in the time of a-year. Now as to the firſt of theſe motions 
we owe the difference of day and night, ſo to the ſecond ws 
are indebted for the difference in the length of the days and 
nights, and in the ſeaſons of the year. | 

p This much being ſaid with regard to the motion of tha 
earth, which the ſmalleſt reflection may lead us to apply to 
the other planets, we muſt obſerve, before exhibiting our ta- 
ble, that beſide the ſix planets already — which 
move round the ſun, there are other ten bodies which move 
round three of theſe, in the ſame manner as they do round the 
ſun; and of theſe our earth has one, called the moon; Jupi- 
ter has four, and Saturn has five: theſe are all called moons, 
from their agreeing with our moon, which was firſt attended 
to; and ſometimes they are called ſecondary planets, becauſe 
they ſeem to be attendants of the Earth, Jupiter and Saturn, 
about which they move, and which are called primary. | 
here are but two obſervations more neceſſary for underſtand- 
ing the following table. They are theſe : we have already ſaid 
that the annual motion of the earth occaſioned the diverfi 7 of 
ſeaſons, But this would not happen, were the axis of the 
earth exactly parallel, or in a line with the axis of its orbit z 
becauſe then the ſame parts of the earth would be turned to- 
"wards the ſun in every diurnal revolution; which would de- 
-prive mankind of the grateful viciſſitude of the ſeaſons, 
ariſing from the difference in length .of the days and. 
nights, This therefore is not the caſe—the axis of the earth. - 
is inclined to the plane of the earth's orbit, which we may 
"conceive by ſuppoſing a ſpindle put through a ball, with one 
end of it touching the nd; if we move the ball diretly 
forwards, while one end of the ſpindle continues to touch the 
| ground, and the other points towards ſome quarter of the 
' heavens, we may form a notion of the inclination of the 
earth's axis to its orbit, from the inclination of the ſpindle 
to the err The ſame obſeryation applies to ſome of the 
other planets, as may be ſeen from the table. The only thing 
that now remains, is to conſider what is meant by the mean 
diſtances of the planets from the ſun, In order to under» 
ſtand which, we maſt learn that the orbit, or path which a- 
planet deſcribes, were it to be marked out, would not be 
quite round or circular, but in the ſhape of a figure called 
In ellipſe, which, though reſembling a circle, is longer than 
n f 7 » : 2 5 a 7 broad. 
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broad. Hence the ſame planet is not always at the ſame 
diſtance from the fun, and the mean diſtance of it is that 
which is exactly betwixt its greateſt and Jeaſt diſtance. Here 
— the yoke. 206: Baca WIRE 


A TABLE of the Duster, Periode, be. of the foreial 
Planets in the Solar Syſtem. | 
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W an idea of the ſolar Far 
or 


The reader having | 
from this table, and the previous obſervations . # 
underſtanding it, muſt next turn his reflection to what are 
called the fixed ſtars, which comprehend the luminaries above 
dur heads that have not been explained. The fixed ftars are 
_ diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye from the planets, by being leſs 
bright and luminous, and by continually exhibiting that ap- 
pearance which we call the twinkling of the ſtars. This 
ariſes from their being ſo extremely ſmall, that the interpoſi- 
tion-of the leaſt body, of which there are conftantly 
Hoating in the air, deprives us of the fake of thedk ; when the 
interpoſed body changes its place, we again ſee the ftar, and 
this ſucceſſion being perpetual, occaſions the twinkling. But 
a more remarkable property of the fixed ſtars, and that from 
which they have obtained their name, is their never changing 
their ſituation, with regard to each other, as the planets, 
from what we have already faid, muſt evidently be always 
changing theirs. The ftars which are neareſt to us feem 
4 „ and are therefore called of the firſt magnitude. Thoſe 
of the, ſecond magnitude appear leſs, being at a greater 
diſtance; and fo. proceeding on to the fixth magnitude, which 
include all the fixed ftars which are viſible without a * 
leſcape. As to their number, though in a clear winters night 
without moonſhine they ſeem to be innumerable, which 
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_ INTRODUCTION. 18 
is owing to their ſtrong ſparkling; and our looking at them 
in a confuſed manner, yet when the whole firmament is di- 
vided, as it has been done by the antients, into ſigns and con- 
ſtellations, the number that can be ſeen at a time by the bare 
eye, is not above a thouſand. Since the introduction of te- 
leſcopes indeed, the number of the fixed ſtars has been juſtly 
conſidered as immenſe ; becauſe the greater perfection we ar- 
rive at in our glaſſes, the more ſtars always appear to us, Mr. 
Flamſtead, royal aſtronomer at Greenwich, has given us a 
catalogue of about 3000 ſtars, which is the moſt compleat that 
has hitherto appeared. The immenſe diſtance of the fixed 
ſturs from our earth, and one another, is of all conſiderations 
the moſt proper for raiſing our ideas of the works of God 
For notwithſtanding - the great extent of the earth's orbit 
or path (which is at leaſt 162 millions of miles in diameter} 
round the ſun, the diſtance of a fixed ſtar is not ſenſibly af- 
feed by it; ſo that the ſtar does not appear to be any-nearer 
us when the earth is in that part of its orbit neareſt the ſtar, 
than it ſeemed to be when the earth was at the moſt dif. 
tant part of its orbit, or 162 millions of miles further re- 
moved from the fame ſtar. The ſtar neareſt us, and conſe- 
quently the biggeſt in appearance, is the dog-ſtar, or Si- 
rius. Modern diſcoveries make it probable that each of theſe 
fixed ſtars is a ſun, having worlds revolving round it, as out 
ſun has the earth and other planets revolying round him. Now 
the dog - ſtar appears 27, ooo times leſs than the ſun, and aa 
the diſtance of the ſtars muſt be greater in proportion as they 
ſeem leſs, mathematicians have computed the diſtance of Si- 
rius from us to be two billions and two hundred thouſand 
— — miles. 5 of light therefore, which 

u uick as to be common t inſtantaneous, 
1 in travelling Nan a us, than 
we do in making a Weſt- India voyage. A ſound would not 
arrive to us from thence in 50, ooo years; which, next to li mt 
is conſidered as the quickeſt body we are acquainted with. An 
a cannon ball flying at the rate of 480 miles an hour, would 
not reach us in 700, ooo years. e eee 

The ſtars, being at ſuch immenſe diſtances from the ſun, 
cannot \poſſibly receive from him fo ſtrong a light as they 
ſeem to have; nor any brightneſs ſufficient to make them vi- 
ſible to us. For the ſun's rays myſt be ſo ſcattered and diſ- 
fipated before they reach fuch remote objects, that they can 
never be tranſmitted back to our , fo as to render theſe 
objects viſible by reflexion, The therefore ſhine with 
their own native and unborrowed luſtre, as the ſun does; and 
Gnce-each particular ſtar, as well as the ſun, is confined to a 


2 to the ſun than to any of the ſtars; as is evident from their 


* | 8 8 rational inhabitants. For although, there is almoſt an 2 


INTRODUCTION? 
— of ſpace, it is plain chat the ftars are of the 
1 e nature with the ſun. 

At is no ways probable that the Almighty, who always 
nts; with infinite wiſdom and does nothing in vaing ſhoul 
create, ſo many glorious ſuns, fit for ſo many important pur- 
poſes, and place them at ſuch diſtances from one another, 
without proper objects near enough to be benefited by their 
influences. e imagines they were created only to give 
8 glimmering at to the inhabitants of mis globe, muft 
| hs very 5 knowledge of aſtronomy ®, and a mean 
opinion of the Divine Wiſdom. ſince, . infinitely leſs 
exertion. of creating power,. the Deity have given our 
A much more light by one ſingle 2 dene moon. 
In ſtead then of one ſun and one world only in the univerſe, 
zs the unſkilful in aſtronomy imagine, that ſcience diſcovers 
3 us ſuch an. inconceivable. number of ſuns, ſyſtems, and 
worlds, diſperſed through boundleſs ſpace, that if our! ſun, 
with all the planets,” moons, and comets bel g to. it, 
were annihilated, they would be no more miſſed, 2 eye 
that could take in the whole creation, than a grain of ſand 
from, the ſea-ſhore....The ſpace they poſſeſs being compara- 
| tively ſo ſmall, that it * ſcarce be a ſenſible b in the 
* univerſe, although Saturn, . the outermoſt of our . planets, re- 
volves about the ſun in àn orbit of. 4884 millions of miles in 
circu and ſome of our comets make excurſions up- 
| wards of ten thouſand. millions of miles beyond Saturn's orbit; 
and yet, at that amazing diſtance, they are incomparably nearer | 


keeping Char of the attracting power of all the ſtars, 1 18 
Piet pe riodically by virtue of the gun's attraction. 
From — we Timo our on ſyſtem, it * 

| Tonably concluded that all the reſt, are wi wiſdom 
ener ds ſituated, and provided | with 3 


variety in the parts of ** creation N opportu- 
nities of examinin re is a gene) running 
Fm and con fog all the parts into one ſcheme, * 
2 3 ſph of kire, like 

Since the fix are igious ſpheres our 
ig and at inconceivable provigic from one another, as well 
as from us, it is reaſonable to conclude 3 for 
r e . 
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endleſs. prog in on p 
Il ſo much power, witdom, 5 | 3 en - 
diſplayed. in the material creation, which is. the; leaſt conſi- 
derable part of the univerſe, how 

he ee who paid Sack 
Ce e- muc 

were the — 3a: the e hee 


erns.the Wee? 


ation of theſe celeſtial bodies. Endowed with ali a a 
divided the ſtars into * ie companies or c 
of which-they- ſpate to 1 5 e image of ſome: ae 
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Relation which philoſop 
name of the plough,' the h it certainly may re- 
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ſtellations in general have preſer 
given them hy the antients z and they are reckoned 2 23 * 
and a ſouthern: but the moderns have increaſed the num- 
ber of the northern to 34, and of the ſouthern to 31. Be- 


fide theſe there are the 12 ſigns or cofſtellations in che . 


as it is called from a Greek word ſignifying an animal, be- 


cauſe each of theſe xe xepreſeut ſume animal. This is 2 
circle which divides the heavens into two equal parts, of w 


we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, In the mean time, we ſhall 2 | 8 


this ſection with an account of me: riſe, progreſs, and revo- 
lutions-in aſtronomy- 


©. Mankind anuft have made-a p 
in obſerving the motions. of the 1 bodies, before in 


could ſo far-diſengage themſelves from the prejudices of fe 
and popular opinion, as to. believe that the earth. upon hi 
we hve was not fixed and immoyeable, We find 2 14 
that Thales, the Mileſtan, who, about G00 years 1 Chri 

firſt taught aſtronomy in Europe, had mos ſo far in "this 
ſubject as to calculate/eclipſes, or interpoſitions of the moon 
n ., ond abe * of the * Nen fan 
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any other ways to give a conſiſtent account of the "heavenly 
This fi 


were the moſt confiderab 


of che Ptolemaic ſyſtem, but unwilling to acknowledge the 


48  INTRODUCTEFON: 
ſun and the moon (the nature of which may be eaſily under- 


ſtood, from what we have already obſeryed:) Pyth A 
k Thales and 


Greek philoſopher, flouriſhed about 50 years after | 
Was, no doubt, equally well acquainted with the motion of 


the heavenly bodies. This Ted ras to conceive an 
idea, which there is no reaſon to believe had ever been thought 


S before, namely, that the earth itſelf was in motion, and 


that the ſun was at reſt. He found that it was impoſſible, in 


motions. „ however, was ſo extremely 'oppofite 
to all the prejudices of ſenſe and opinion, that it never made 


ns our prog, or was widely diffuſed” in the antient world. 
The ph 


iloſophers of antiquity deſpairing of being able to 
overcome ignorance by reaſon, ſet themſelves to adapt the one 


to the other, and to form a reconciliation between them. This 


was the caſe with Ptolemy, an Egyptian philoſopher, who 
'Houriſhed' 138 years before Chriſt. He ſuppoſed, with the 
vulgar, who meaſure every thing by themſelves, that the earth 
was fixed immovably in the center of the univerſe, and that 


the feven planets, conſidering the moon as one of the prima- 


Ties, were placed near to it; above them was the firmament of 
fixed ſtars, then the chryſtalline orbs, then the primum mo- 


* © bile, and, laſt of all, the cœlum empyrium, or heaven of 
Heavens.” All theſe vaſt orbs he ſuppoſed to move round the 


earth once in 24 hours; and befides that, in certain ſtated or 


' periodical times. To account for theſe motions, he was obliged 
to conceive a number of circlesgalled excentrics and epicycles, 


cr and interfering with one another. This ſyſtem was 
univerſally maintained ” the Peripatetic philoſophers, ' who 
# e ſect in Europe, from the time of 
Ptolemy to the revival of learning in the ſixteenth century, © 
At length, Copernicus, a native of Poland, a bold and origi- 


4 genius, adopted the Pythagorean, or true ſyſtem of the uni- 


verſe ; ard publiſhed it to the world in 1530. This doctrine 
Had been ſo long in obſcurity, that the reſtorer of it was conſi- 
dered as the inventor ; and the ſyſtem obtained the name of the 
het nr philoſophy, though only revived by that great man. 
Europe, however, was ſtill immerſed in ſenſe and i 


France; and the general ideas of the world were not able to 


Keep pace with thoſe of a refined philoſophy. This occaſioned 
Copernicus to have few abetters, but many opponents. Tycho 
Brache, in particular, a noble Dane, ſenſible of the defects 


motion of the earth, endeavoured to eſtabliſi a new ſ of 
his own, which was ſtill more perplexed and em ed than 
that of Ptolemy. It allows a monthly motion to the moon 
round the earth, as the center of its orbit; and it * 
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INTRODUCTION: 1 
fun to be the eater of, ebe orie of Mercury, Wale, M 

1 debe end the clit. A 
. p to be whirled rou in a year, 
en once in the twenty-four hours. Tbis 3 
N met with its — Lancet 


* About wine, eee 1 th 


| year 8 intro- 
2 the. uſe.of teleſcopes, which. Alge new arguments 
in ſupport of the motion af the earth, and confirmed the old 
ones. The fury. and bigotry of the clergy indeed bad almoſt 
checked this flouriſhing bud: Galileo was oblige to.renounce: 
the Copernienn ſyſtem, as a damnable;hereſy:. "The happy re- 
formation in religion, however, placed the one half of Europe 
8 the reach of, the papal thunder. It taught mankind 
3 1 not givon for explaining ſyſtems of na- 
4 philopby, but 5 a much nobler purpoſe, to make us 
juſt, virtuous, and humane: - that inſtead of oppoſing the word 
of God, awbich in ſpeaking of natural things ſuits elt to the 
prejudices of weak mortals, we. employed our faculties i in a 
manner highly ble to God himſelf, in tracing the nature. 
of his Works, which the mare they are conſidered, afford us 
the greater. reaſon to admire his glorious attributes of power, : 


were made in all the branches of aſtronomy. 
The motions of the heavenly bodies were not only clear 
explained, but the general law of nature, according to whi 


Newton... This law. is called Gravity, or Attraction, and is 
the ſame by which any body falls to the ground, when diſen- 
| frm wha ſupported it. u 
this ſame law which keeps-the ſea in its channel, and the 
various. bodies which cover the ſurface of this earth from fly- 


oft into the air, 
— 85 in their oy e 
e 98 
"8 , 8 8 T. 11. — 7 = # 
de b. Darth of be Sunn, 27 


in-general, in hi | | 
5 e no proceed do the Doctrine of che Sphere, 


2 "np to 5 n of ma 


1 fabric af 


wifdom, and goodneſs. From this time, therefore, noble 4 
diſcoveries . 


they moved, was diſcovered and jlluftrated by the ae 5 


univerſe, — I 


= 


1 INTRODUCTION: 
— In handling this 


„ we Qual conſider che exrth as at roft, and the heavenly 
ing their revolutions around it. This me- 


which n which 
occaſions the motion of the heavenly bodies. It is 
beſides attended with this advantage, chat it perfectly agrees 
wich che information of our —＋ which always 
cConeeive the matter in this The 1 ation therefore 
is not put on the ſtretch ; the idea is eaſy and familiar, and in 
delivering the elements of ſcience, this object cannot be too 
much attended to. N. B. In order more clearly to compre- 
hend what follows, the reader may occalionally tum his eye 
to the figure of the artificial ſphere, on the oppoſite page. 
The ntients obſerved that all the ſtats turned (in appear- 
ance) round the earth, from caſt to weſt, in twenty-four 
| hours : that the circles, which they deſcribed in thoſe revo- 
lutions,” were parallel to each other, but not of the ſame mag- 
nitude; thoſe paſſing over the middle of the earth, being the 
largeſt of all, while the reſt diminiſhed in proportion to their 
i nee from it. They alſo obſerved chat there were two points 
in the heavens, which always preſerved the ſame ſituation. 
Thheſe points they termed celeſtial poles, becauſe the heavens 
ſeemed to turn round them. In order to imitate theſe motions, 
they invented what is called the Artificial 'Sphere, through the 
center of which they drew a wire or iron rod, called an Axis, 
whoſe extremities were fixed to the immoveable points called 
Poles. They farther obſerved, that on the 20th-of March, 
and 23d of September, the cirele deſcribed by the fun, was at 
an equal diſtance from both of the poles circle, there- 
fore, muſt divide the earth 8 parts, and on this 
account was called the Equator fy ns It was alſo 
eafled the Equinoctial Line! becauſe the ſun, when moving 
in jt, makes the days and nights of equal length all over the 
world. Having alſo obſerved chat from the 214 of June, to the 
ad of December, ſun advanced every day towards a certain 
ived there, returned towards that from 
whence _ in out from 22d-of December, tothe'2rft of June; 
they fixed theſe points which they called Solſtices, becauſe the 
direct motion of the ſun was ſtopped at them ; and repreſented 
the bounds of the ſun's motion, by two circles, -which they 
named e becauſe the ſun no ſooner arrived there than 
* 8 . mg ge obſerving: 8 of tp 
| its quan ze mean rate, to neatly a degree 
"the 360th part) of à great circle in the heavens, — 
ue. "05 wi le 2 — 
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INTRODUCTION: 2 
tmitough certain conſtellations, diſtinguiſhed by the 
yrs cn in a zone, called the Zodiae. It touches 
of Cancer on one ſide, and that of Capricorn on 
arith cuts the equatdr obliquely,- To expreſs this 
motion they-fappoſed two points in the heavens, equally di- 
ſtant from, and; parallel tu this circle, which they called the 
Poles of the Zodiac, which, turning with the heavens, by 
means'of their axis, deſcribe 


vircles, ate cut at rightangledy by two other cirelts called Co: 
lures, which ſerve to mark the points of the ſolſtices, equinoxes, 


and poles of the zodiac. The ancients alfo obſerved that, 


when the ſun was in point ot his cdurſe, all the people 


inhabiting directly and ſovth, as far #5 the poles, have = 


noon at the ſame timt. Tbis gave occahen to imagine a circle 
through the poles af ihe world, which: called 2 
idian, and which is immbveable- in the artificial ſphere, 

as well as the horizbn ; which is another circle repreſenting 
the bountls/berwixt the two hemiſpheres, or half ſpheres, 1 


that whictvis dbove it, and that dich jo.balow s 


. nb % 


n N 5 8 E 0 T. nm. | 155 5 e a”; 
The Doftine of the a naturally follows chr of 
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1* ee of the Globe is meant che e 

43,0 the different . and 0 on 2 8 - 
upon an artificial he manner in 

ock ewe ers have x 2 N bse 

upon this Ni each with regard to 8 or with. gard to the 

earth in general, has been by Ta the the tales wt 
here to the artificial globe; and this is the only method they 

could employ. This will be ab dant! y obvious from an ex- 


Aſter that circle. in the heavens, which is þ gg the 
equator, was known to ſtrangers, there was nothi 
eaſy than to transfer it to the earth, by A bich the fruagn - = 


ſerved 


. places was. determined, according as t 
equator rr... The Jabs a may be obſetyed of the "oo 
circles of the ſphere above: mentioned. The reader jars 
obtained an idea of the principle upon which the 
the Globe is founded, may proceed to conſider this ae 
itſelf, or in other words, ee, our earth, as * 
preſented by the artificial The 

11 
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2 -<- INTRODUCTION: | 
| as a ſpherical or ular it has been diſcovered, 
that this is not 2 8 — that the earth, though 
nearly a ſphere or ball, is not perfectly ſo. This matter occa- 
Lone great diſpute between the philoſophers of the laſt age, 
among whom Sir Iſaae Newton and Caſſini, a French aſtrono- 
mer, were the heads of two different parties. Sir Iſaac demon- 
ſtrated from mechanical principles, that the earth was an 
Oblate ſphere, or that it was flatted at the poles or north and 
ſouth points, and jutted out towards the equator z ſo that a 
1 center of the earth, and paſſing thro' 
the poles, which is called a Diameter, would not be ſo Ing a8 
à line drawn thro' the ſame center, and paſſing thro' the eaſt 
and weſt points. The French philoſopher 2 quite the 
contrary. | But the matter was put to a trial by the French 
| king in 1736, who ſent out à company of philoſophers towards 
the north pole, and likewiſe" towards the equator; in order to 
meaſure a degtee, or the three hundred and ſuctieth part of a 
great circle in theſe different parts; and from their 
opinion” of Sir Iſaac Newton was confirmed — 
. Since that time; therefore, the earth has always been conſidered 
as more flat F the poles, than towards the equator. The 
reaſon of this figure may be peaſily underſtood, if the 7 70 
fully N what we formerly obſerved, with 

| the earth's motion. For if we fix > ball of clay on a 5 

and whirl it round, we ſhall find that it will jut out or breses 
towards the middle, and flatten towards the poles. Now this 
1 175 with regard to our earth, only that its 


Ont ſpindle, is imaginary. ' But though 
the heh" by not 4 ſpherical, the differenes from that 


n 0 al. that it may be repreſented by s lebe or ball, 


Without any ſenſible error. 
*" CikcUNFERENCE AND DIAMETER or THE PARTH. ] In 
| the general table we haye exhibited; 14, the diameter of 
the globe is giyen, according to the tions: ſo that its 
e is 25,038 Engliſh miles. Tus circumference 


I conceived,” for the conveniency of meaſuring, to be divided 
Hf into three hundred arid ſixty parts of degrees grees, - Ents ma 
 Hininig ſixty geographical miles, or ſixty-nine Engliſh 
an Uf. Fuse degrees are in che ſame manner coneri 
0 be divided each into ſixty minutes. 

Axis AND POLES or THE EARTH. ] Tre, Axis of the 
Farth is that. line paſſing through its center, on 
Which :itis- Tapped d. turn round ave” in twenty-four 
' hours, The extreme points of this line are called the Poles 
_ of the Earth; one in the north, and the other in the ſouth, 
Which ate exadly under the two points of the heavens called 
me North and South The We of theſe poles 
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is of great uſe to the geographer, in determining the diſtance | 
and ſituation of places; for the poles mark, as it were, the 
ends of the earth, which is divided in the middle by the equa- 
tor; fo that the nearer one approaches to the poles, the farther 


he removes from the equator, and contrarjwiſe, in removing 


from the poles. you approach the equator. _ 


' CIRCLES, OF. THE GLOBE.] Theſe are commonly divided 


into the greater and leſſer. A great circle is that whoſe plane 
paſſes through the center of the earth, and divides it into two 
equal parts or hemiſpheres. A leſſer circle is that Which, 
being parallel to a greater, cannot paſs through the center of 
the earth, nor divide it into two equal parts. The greater 
circles are ſix in number, the leſſer only four. 
. EquaToR.] The firſt great circle we ſhall ſpeak of is the 
Equator, which we have had occaſion: to hint at already. It 


is called ſometimes the Equinoctial, the reaſon of which we 


have explained; and by navigators it is alſo. called the Line, 
becauſe,” according to their rude notions, they believed it to 
be a great Line drawn upon the ſea from eaſt to weſt, dividing 
the earth into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, and 


Which they were actually to paſs in ſailing from the one into 


the other. The poles of this circle are the ſame with thoſe 

of the world. It paſſes through the eaſt and weſt points of the 

world, and, as has been already mentioned, divides it into 

the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. It is divided into three 

hundred and _ degrees, the uſe of which will ſoon appear. 
 Hor1zovn. I 

cular piece of wood, encompaſſing 

into the upper and lower hemiſpheres. © Geographers” ve 

properly diſtinguiſh the horizon into the ſenſible and beat. 
he firſt may be 

the ſurface of the ſea, which ſeems to divide the heavehs 


into two hemiſpheres, the one above, the other below the 


level of the earth. This circle determines the rifing or fettitig* 
of the ſun and ftars, in any particular place; for when they 
begin to appear above the eaſtern edge, we ſay they rife, and 
when they go beneath the weſtern, we ſay they are fer. It 


appears then that each place has its own ſenſible horizon. The 
other horizon, called the rational, encompaſſes the globe, 


exactly in the middle. Its poles (that is two points in its axis, 


_. each ninety degrees diſtant from its plane, as thoſe of all circles 
are) are called the Zenith and Nadir; the firſt exactly above 


our heads, and the other directly under our feet. The broad 


biting the number of degrees of the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac 
(of which hereafter) viz, thirty to each ſign, Next to 55 
N e N — * 1 N OS u 
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his. great circle is by a broad cit- + 
globe, and dividing it 


conceived: to be made by any great plane on 0 


_ wooden circle, which repreſents it on the globe, has ſeveral' 
circles drawn upon it: of theſe the innermoſt is that exhi- 
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month. The twelye ſigns are, 
| Oy Mart gn 


oo | YT TROY Y 


you bene the names of chele ſigns, Next to this the days of 

ch nt according to the old ſtile, and then according to the 
Beſides ſc there is a circle, repreſenting the 

Is 5 7 o umbs, or points of the mariner's compaſs. The 
theſe will de explained afterwards, 


W This circle is . by the braſs ring, 

55 t is divided into three 

egrees, and cuts the equator at right 

0 Joy 8 Sr counting from the. equator "=. YA, the 0 
© 


e be igs and turns. 


world, it con Bis ' four times ni 


Fo 1955 the earth into the eaſtern and rn e. | 


- circle is called the meridian, becauſe when the ſun comes 
ſouth, pr of it, it is then meridies or midday, and then the 
wag its greg A kite for that day, which i 18 th 


at two places eaſt or weſt of one another, at tlie ſame 


_ thne,: "each of thels places muſt have its own metidian. There 


are «commonly marked on the globe twenty-four metidians, 
olle arty 8 . degrees of the equator. 
Zobac. Zodiac is a broad circle, which cuts. the 


8 a 3 in which the twelve ſigns above-mentioned. 


reſented. the middle of this circle is ſuppoſed an 
ther called the Ecliptick, from which the ſan never deviates 
30 bis annual courſe, and in which he 2 dyances 45 degrees 


1 - Septeinber 
| Scorpio m — October. 


10. 8 5 | worn 


Auguſt 12. Piſces & —— . BY 


oy p ne | IT. 0 0a 
1 2 5 If you imagine two great circles paſſing both 


thro les of the world, and one of them through the 
. ns Aries and Libra, and the other through the 
ſolftitia]-points Cancer and Capricorn, theſe are called the 


2 — che one the EquinoQial, the other the Solftitial 


? Theſe « divide the ecliptic into four equal parts or 


quan which are denominated | 1 to the Pages, 


ich theſe paſs through, viz. the four 
the firſt points of ies, Libra, Cancer and - 

and theſe are al] the great circles, 
e J If you ſuppoſe two circles drawn parallel to the 
at twenty-three de thirty minutes diſtance 


ints, and 
-apr1 icorn 5, 


onion it, meaſured on the braſen wget and one towards. 
e 


north, the other towards the ſouth are called Tro- 
pics, becauſe the ſun appears, when in them, to turn back- 


* * The one is called the 1 1 


erefore called f 
is 25 dad itad e. Now as the ſun is never in its meridian © 
titu 


9. Sagittarius 2 e 


F 7 rr ere amn 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 
of Cancer, the other of Capricorn, berauſe they pafe 
through theſe points. 

PoLAR cixcIEs.] If two other drcks are b to Be 
dtawn at the like diſtance of twe K gn 
minutes, reckoned on the, meridian” 
theſt are called the Pofar Circles. The herd is p 
8 becauſe the north is neat the conftellation . —— . 

ſouthern, ntarctick, becauſe oppoſtte to the 

reg At theſe are the fotit leſter circles.  Befide theſe 
9 75 now — == are Sy drawn on fits 
obe, there are ſeverat o de — are fuppofed | 
go become 3 


en on-it. These wilk be ex 

, leſt the reader ſhould be af ouſt ee too 8 
1 at the 77 8 timie, ace ke 
taey ſerve, The main defi gt _ of fall Ges ei Bebe . yi | 
| calibit the reſpe&ive fru ces on the eartif; we Half 
pr to conſider more — — * how that is effected = | 
them. It was found eafler 1 > eight laces by the d IL 
of the earth, in which y their diſtance from 


afiy one point. 'Thus after it was G l. that the equator 
oiled the earth into to parts, called the Nothin” ane 


Southern hemiſphetes, it was eafy to fee that 18 l on the 
globe might be diſtinguiffed a afcordin off the 
north, - or ſouth fide of the or. "ag! er che four 


leer 'Greles we have mentioned catnt to be Eriowil, it wat 
found that the earth; By means of them, might de divide# | 
into five portions, ard canfequent! chat the places off fte 
ſurface might be d inguiſtied weer as they lay in one of 
other of, theſe 3 ory are Zones or Belts, from 
their artaking of b That part of the earth betererrr 
the Tropics, was 15 by the anne 
2 \becaliſe ale e that, being cbntirmrally 
to the rpendicular or direct rays of the fun, it wis ten 
uninhab its le, and cofftattied Wala but parcheck and fa 
defarts., This notion however 1 = finde been refutec. 
is found that the 22 5 ights „regular rafts 45 
breezes, which pn Tm reg Hout the totrick Zone, | 
render the e: 12 55 babitable. ut fo fruitful; Hat 
many placss they Jae ws hatveſts ift a. yedt ; aff forts" 
Pre. and drugs are amoſt ſole] protuced there; and ir 
14 iffies more perfect metals, precious ftones, and peatfs, tam 
the reſt of chetearth together, In ort, the Couftries 6f 78+ 
Africa,, Aſia, and America, which ſio under this zone, ate IM ; 
all re the moſt fertile and luxuriant upon earth. 

Tab tho temperate Zories are compriſed betweeti ci thipler 
and polar circles. They are called temperate, becauſe meeting 
the 8. of the ſun obliquely, * enjoy a moderate . of 

eat. 


the Totrid or Barnet 5 
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and zones, though it may 
in what quarter of Do earth any place hes, is not ſufficiently 
minute for giving, us a notion of the diſtances between one 


regar 
to the earth, itſelf. The firſt ſtep | 
matter, was to divide oe. earth — what. is called .Climates. 
It was obſerved that the da 2 was always twelve hours long on 


the equator, and that the day encreaſed in pro rtion = 


| * which bounded the length 


* 
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bat. The two. frigid zones: lie between, the 
the poles, or rather are incloſed 1 — the polar circles. They 
are called the Fri id or Frozen, e gore the yur 


circles and 


it is extremely cold there, and every thing is frozen ſo long as 
the ſun is un er the horizon, or but a little above it. How- 


ever theſe, zones are not quite uninhabitable, though much 


leis fit for living in than the torrid. . 


None of all theſe. zones is thoroughly diſcovered by the 


| r Little is known to us of the ſouthern temperate 


; Zone,. and though ſome, iſlands and ſea coaſts in the northern 
frigw 3 ze have come to our knowledge, we have none at all 


of the ſalthern frigid zone. The northern temperate, and 


torrid zones, are thoſe we are beſt acquainted with. | 
Ctimarss. ] But the diviſions. of the earth into hemiſpheres 
be of advantage in letting us know 


place a and another. This however is {till more neceſſary ; be- 


= cauſe it is of more importance to mankind, to know the ſitua- 


tion of places, with d to one another, than with regard 


for determining this 


as e advanced north or r e. on OE ſide of it. he an- 


| „„ decenaſnel bow tar, an any Þ place was north or 


ſouth of the equator, or what is called the Latitude of the 
from the greateſt; length of the day from that place. 
his made them conceive a number of circles parallel to the 
of the day at different 
from the equator. And” hs. they. cajed_ the tha ce 
contained between tele circles, Climates, n they'd 


- elined from the equator towards the pole, ſo the circ 

- ſelves may be called Climatical Parallels. This therefore was 
à2 new diviſion of the earth, more minute than that of zones, 

Andi ſtill continues in uſe, though, as we ſhall ſhew,. the de- 


ſign which = N it, may be better anſwered in ano- 
ther way climates between 'the equator and 
ee ola. 12 2 the f | 24, the days encreaſe by half hours, 


dat ihe remaining fix, tems the paler circle and the 


3 8 by months. This the reader will ! 
. when he becomes acquainted with the uſe 


the globe; in the mean time we ſhall inſert a table, which 


will ferve to ſhew in what climate any country lies, ſuppoſing 
the length of the day, and the d nk 
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Breadth, ag. Day. Names of countries and XI Places fit 
1s. M. in every climate north of the Equator. 

12 30 |. Wien the brit Climate he the Gold and Sajver 
| Coaſt in Africa 3. Malacca in the Eaſt-Iadies; 
| I. Cayenne and Surinam, in Terra Firma, S. Amer. 

13 II. Here lie Abyflinia, in Africa; Siam, Madraſs, 
2 F and Pondicherry, in the Eaſt-Indies ; Straits of 

| 3 Darien, between N. and S. America; Tobago, Gra- 

pl r nades, St. Vincent, and Barbadoes, in the =, 
3] 23 50 7 25 13, 30 III. Contains Mecea, in Arabia; Bombay, 

f if nr WR Be in the Eaſt-Indies ;, Canton, in vial 
| 4 2 * Mexico, Bay of Campe 6 Ave} 
| n E Hiſpaniola, ers, Antego, 
al 41 mores 2501 | nico, and 2 in the Weſt-Indies. | 

430 25 6.39 | 14 . Peypt, and the Canary 7 in Africaz} / 
YT 2 Pubs . | Delly, capital of the M ire, in Afiaz} - 
QT WE + $7" 3) 8; * Gulph of Mexico, — Form 18; Ame- 
| „„ I. ricay the Havanna, in the Weſt-Indiex,): 0, » 
536 28] 6 8] 14 30 V. Gibraltar, in Spain; part of the Mediterranean 
1 | Robes. ries ſea ; the Barbary coaſt, in Africa; Jeruſalem ; 
| . Ipahan, capital of Perfay' Nahkin in China; 
| | 48 3 | California, New Mexico, Weſt Florida, Qeorgia, | 
| | * I. and che Carolinas, in N. America. 
| 6/41 224 54 | 15 Jui. Liſbon, in Portugal; Madrid in Spain; Mi- 
WE: 0 0 r norca, Sardinia, and part of -Greecs, — 12 
„ of * diterranean; Afia Minor; part enn | 
| 2 | | Samarcand, in Great Tartary; Pekin, in China; 
| 34 2 dere and Japanz. Williambburgh, in Virgitia 3 
| I | Maryland, and Philadelphia, in N. America. 7 | 
71 45 ..29 | 4" 7 | 15. 30 |VII; Northern provinces of Spain; ſoutherneditto of 
We” 8 4 a France; Turin, Genoa, and Rome, in Italy; 
NM ; + > 1OAISEL {is oF e erg; New Ye 
HP bis; 15583 55:4 105 the , and part of Turtary; New 
| . Boſton in New England, N. Americas. . 
18/49 on] 3 32 [16 — [VIII Paris, Vienna, cap. of Germany; New-Scot- 
| Wb 0 21 5, | land, Newfoundand, and Casta, in N. "Amer. | 
| 9] 52. o 2 57.1146 30 M. London, Flanders, Prague, | Dreſden 3 Cracow, þ 
| r in Poland 3 ſouthern provinces of Ruſſia ; part of 
ö wm "7 Tartary; north part of Newfoundland. 
10! 54 27 2 2917 Dublin, Vork, Holland, . 
o ln . Labrador, and New South-Wales, in N. Amer. 
12 58 29 1 52 8 XII. South part of Hudſon's Bay, in N. America, \ þ 
131/59 58] 1 2918 30 ul. Orkney Iles, Stockholm, capital of Sweden. 
14 61 18 1 2019 xx. Pn, du Norway; rene, is Nef. | 
15 6 23 1 719 30 XV. Hudſon's firaits, N. America. 
16063 224 5% 20 ERNI. Siberia, and the ſouth 8 b 
17] 64 6 420 30 NV. Drontheim, in Norway. 2 
18] 64 49 421 XVIII. Part of Finland, in Ruff. 
19] 65 21 8 37 21 30 |XIX. Archangel, on the White Sea, OY 
2006 47 22 22 XX. Hecla, in Iceland. 
21] 66. o6 | 19 22 30 XXI. Northern parts of Ruſlia and Siberia. . 
22 66" 20 1423 [XXI1.' New North Wales, in N. Aale. 
23] 680 9 $ 23 30 [XXII Davis's firaits, in ditto 
24 66 . ph) xv. Sambia. VIDE IO eee 
25 67 XXV, South paft of Lapland, 
26 6g ' 48 2 Months|XXVI. Weſt-Greenland, 
27) 73 37 3 Months XXVII. Zembla Auftralis. | 
28 78 30 4 Months|XXVIII. Zembla Borealis. 
29 84 og | Months!XXIX. Spitzbergen or Eaſt Greenland, 
0 90 J Month+IXXX. Unknown. WWE 
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den IN TRODUC TIN | 
E from the equator, or What is called F 
e TS, on the globe, by means of 

— For ws have only to br the 
e, Whoſe Latitude we would know, to the meridian, where 
Jigs of- latitude is marked, and will be exactly over the 
-Now this is the manner alluded to, by which the diſ- 
' of 2 aces from the . is moſt properly diſtin- 
it could not be. adopted, until the 42 
of the earth were known, after which it was 
2 to detetmine the number of miles in each 360th part or 
of this circumference, and conſequently know the lati- 
le "of plates. As latitude" is reckoned" from the equatot 
poles, it is either northern or ſouthern, and the 
pokes the greater the latitude; and no place can 
"have more than 90 degrees of latitude becauſe the poles, wh here 

teiminate, are at that diſtance from the ns, | 

As OF LATITUDE. ] Through every degree of la- 
bee of more aber rly . every ry parycula place on the 

3 uppoſe à circle wn, which th 

el of latitude. The interſeftion of this circle, wi 
> merida of any place, ſhews the true ſituation of that 


5 Toverropr. The lotigitude of a place is its ſituation 
with tegard 0 \ meridian, Topſequently reckoned towards | 
tie caft or weſt; in reckoning the longitude there is no parti- 
. cular fpot from which we oh t to ſet out preferably to an 
tber, But for che advantage of a general rule, the meridian 
e e e of thiol Hands, was conſi- 
dered as the RHE meridian in moſt of the globes = maps, and 
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Dat, 
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Fe 
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| "fs bag n 3 


duegtees of We 13 th ee the globe 
being 360 degrees, no place ean be moved from another a or | 
iS gn hers very impro« 
3 Perly reckon the longitude quite round the globe. The de- 
of longitude are not equal like thoſe Sf latitude, but 
© diminiſh In propottion as the meridians incline, or their diſ- 
| * tarice Se in Approaching the pole. Hence in 60 de- 
| 
| 
| 


| grees of latitude, 4 degfee of Jorigitude is but half the quan- 
tity of a degree on the adage, po of the reft, The num» 


ber of mil N in a degree of e in each pa 
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2285 and Latitude of any place, therefore, we need 57 | 
bring r place to the brazen beg ac and we ſhall find the , 


fared ir in a ler way, by extendin ing the compile 1 the 
one to the other, and then applying them to the equator. 
Inſtance, extend the compaſſes from Guinea in Africa, to Bra- 
Lill in America, and then apply them to the equator, and you 
will find the diſtance to be 25 degrees, which at 60 miles to 
a degree, makes the diſtance 1500 miles. 
QUADRANT or ALTITUDE.] In order to ſupply the ** 


of the compaſſes in this operation, there is commonly a pliant 
narrow plate of braſs, ſerewed on the brazen meridian, which 
contains 90 degrees, or one quarter of the rk e of 


the globe, by means of which the diſtances bearings of 
places are meaſured without the trouble of firſt extending 


the compaſſes between them, and then applying the ſame t | 


the equator, _ This plate is called the Quadrant of Altitu 9 
Hoon CIRCLE.] This is a ſmall braſs circle fixed on the 


brazen meridian, divided into 24 hours, and having an * | 


moveable round the axis of the globe. . 


- PROBLEMS PERFORMED BY THE GLOBE. { 


Pros. 1. 82 F an artificial lobe bei given, 
} its ae. in rare and ts = ty in 
cubie meaſure.” 


_ * Multiply the diameter by the nee which is 2 


t circle dividing the globe into two equal parts, and the 
Product will give. the firſt ; then multiply the ſaid product by 
one ſixth. of the diameter, and the product of that will give 
the ſecond. After the ſame manner we may find the 1 * 


and ſolidity of the natural globe, as alfo the whole body of the 
. fi wrounding the 8 provided it be always and 
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INTRODUCTTON. 31 
where of the ſame height ; for having found the perpen- 
dicular height thereof, by that common experiment of the 
aſcent of Mercury at the foot and top of a mountain, double 
the ſaid height, and add the ſame to the diameter of the earth; 
then multiply the whole, as a new diameter by its proper cir- 
cumference, and from the product ſubtract the 3 of the 
earth, it will leave that of the atmoſphere. 


ow, 2. 'To refiify the globe. 


he globe being ſet upon a true plane, is the pole 3 
* 1 e given latitude; then fix the quadrant of altitude in 
the zenith, and if there be any mariner's compaſs upon the 
pedeſtal, let the globe be ſo ſituate, as that the brazen meridian 
may ſtand due ſouth and north, according to the two extre- 
mities of the needle, allowing their variation. | 


Pros. 3. To find the longitude and latitude of any place. 
For this, ſee the preceding page. wi 


Pao. 4+ The nginude and line of an plae ing . 
to find that place on the globe. 

Bring the Soars: of longitude to the brazen meridian x: 
reckon upon the ſame meridian the degree of latitude, whether 
ſouth or north, and make a mark with chalk where the 
reckoning ends; the _ 88 5 70 under the chalk is the _ 


place de 2 


Pros. 5. The ki e ven, to all 
thoſe places that have the ine of 7 latitude, il 25 

The globe being rectified (a) according to 7 | 
latitude Of the given place, and that place being (a) PRoB, 2 
_ ht to the brazen meridian, make a'mark 
| y above the ſame, ban hare | 
places paſing under the faid mack have W 


_ given place, 


PR oB. 6. To find the Sun's place in the Ecliptic at any time. 


Tbe month and day being given, look for the ſame upon the 
wooden horizon ; and 3 the day you will find the 
particular ſign and degree in which the Sum is at that time, 
which ſign and degree being noted in the ecliptic, the 1 is 


bY 


f , 


the Sun's place, or nearly, at the time deſired. 


_ Pros, 7. The month and day being given, as alſo the 
cular time of that day, a fd eps he ge wild he 


Sun is in the meridian at that particular time. 


The pole being elevated according to the latitude of the | 
give * being the ſaid place to the” braxen meridian, and 


| r nn og 


INTRODUCTION. 
. leg e hats carla at che hour gh che: 
I turn the rr 
figure of L. which dans,” fix the globe in that ſitua- 
oe and _— places are exactly under the upper 


J 


Pros. 8. To brow the length of the * lace 
e, ' TAE K 


Sf Elevate the þ jel le) according to the latitude 
fa) Pros. 2. of the given — find the Sun's place in he 
(3) Pros. 6. FARE (4) at that time, which being brought 

to caſt fide of the horizon, ſet the index 
- of the horary 22 pay noon, or the upper figure XII. and 


turning the globe about tilt the aforeſaid place of the ecliptic 


touch the weſtern ſide of the horizon, look upon the hofary 
circle, and whereſoever the index pointeth, reckon the num- 
der of hours between the ſame and the upper figure of 12, 

for that is the length of the day, umn tacit © 
W e the Tg eee OO | 


„. To know what a cel it, is by the glbe in in any 

. and at any time, e. yau know the Tok ne * 
3 You are af the ſome tn * 
IT Bring the pc in which you a th be: 
% Fan. 3. zen merigi ee 
hel 3 — 
the erin 2 circle to the hour of the day at that time. 
| brin place to the brazen meridian, and the index 
Fon out oe, 2 hour at that place wherever j jt is. 


j 4143 . 


Woot open 


| "Bring e. giyen place to the brazen meridian, and mark 
eee Move the globe 

. round; and obſerve the points of the ecliptic that paſs 
through the: ſaid degree of latitude. Search upon the wooden 


hovizon((or. by proper tables of the Sun's annual motion) on 


what days he ele through the aforeſaid points of tha eclip- 
tic, for thoſe are the Omen. in which the Sun | is ver- 
eats th the given place. 


_ - Pro, 17. 73 "ant un dey be hin ed. 
Gi FOES nk 


PTY ES 


Af + being given in the Torrid Zone, 20 find 


Be 
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the 
h 
and 
whi 
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ſet 
mer 
Nor 
roul 


(WEEGDUCTION 2 


„ | 

t the ere as 40% 

itua- the Seuth Frigid wht on A — to i be 2 , 

pper The (which muſt be one of thoſe either 

laces Jetwern the vernal equinox and the ſummer ſolſtice,” or be- 
19 tween the autumnal uinox and winter ſolſtice ) et 


pg find (a) the Sun's place in the ecliptic, and (a Prop. 6. 

place "the fame, Bri it to the brazen meri- 0 5 

3 dian,” and'reckon the like number of degrers from the hortn, 
itude (OLIN eee ee uator and | 
n the the Sun's; place in the ecli "ſiting .« ark with calle 

ught where the reckoning Ly oa eas turn the globe round; 

EX and all the pla places „ 
and which the Sun begins qa) Tom conftantly without ſetting upon 
liptic the given day, For ſolution of the latter part of the problem, 
ofary ſet off the diſtance from 'the ſouth pole upon the brazen, 
num- meridian towards the equator, as was formerly ſet off from the 
12, north; then marking with chalk, and turning the globe 
of to round, all places under the mark are * the 


* bun: begins his total di ſappearance from the given day. 
p Prog. 12. 4 being" einen in the Nereh Brigid Zens, "8 
2 nd by the globe what mumber of days the Sun doth-co — | 
4 FP upon the faid place, nee N 
. hf dy of bis ae. © 


cord- Fi yay dite to be busen gurl | | 
2 — its latitude (5) elevate () Pane, N 

Then rey: nahi y; count the ſame num = 
inden I | ber of degrees. u pon the meridian from each fide of the equator. | 
* as. the lace in diſtant from the pole 3- nd making marks where, 

. onings end, turn the globe, and carefully obſerve what 
o find | two degrees of the eclipti ic paſs exactly under the two points 
to ile 1 i the de e, r 
I crcle, namely that rehen the two degrees 
mark Irmarked, being red to time, will give the number of 
I days chat the un doth conſtantly ſhine above the horizon of 
Ithe given place; and the oppoſite arch of the ſaid circle will in 
like manner give the number of days in which he is totally 
J abſent, and alſo will point out which RO: are. A in 
che i Ihe will ri and ſet. 


Phones | The month and day being given, to find thaſe 

for the Dee Ro 
verti recen 14 . 
en eee eee TR Ae . 


| vor. I. ana 8 


\ 
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34 ENTRODVeO& | 
. , The Sun's place in (a) 

vy Pugs. 6. ho pr ws Lig Ame to ye ge w= AY 
min which ma 
aboys che Sun's plate: Which done, turn the 
thoſe, pl — the N the 
ſucceflive y paſa unde the DA 1 


3 Arbe a. Bar 


a fmall mark with dad . 
an mil 


| Elevate the pole to the latitude of the defired y 15 
8 the Pee place in the ecliptic at the given t 

er to ey: eaſtern ſide of 2 orizon, an 4 J 

* 90 fee the "ae of the compaſs upon Haigh by he then 

F e globe about out alf his place coincide with 


riſeth.” 
3 ſide of the hor ma alſ 1 
F 


en 15. ge the gh ts g y the men nd 
ſhorteſt days and nights in any part of the-wor 


Elevate the pole according to the TW of the given oe, 
E of Cancer, if in the northern, or Ca- 
pricorn if in the —— hemiſphere, to the eaſt ſide of the 
horizon. ;- and ſetting the index of tha herary, circle, at noon, 
turn the globe — till the ſign of Cancer-tpuch the weſtern 
ſide of the horizon, and then obſerve upon the . circle 
the numher of hours between the index ani the u 
of- XII. reckoning” them according to the 2 of 
for that is the length of the longeſt da „the « 

wheregP'is the extent of the ſhorteſt night. ” As for the —— 


oy and. longeſt night, they are only W former. 


Pnog. 16. Te hour of the e 
8 #100 np. 


thoſe places of the earth where it i midnight or 
2 "0 


en place, to the brazen, meridians . ſet the 

— 2 — circle at the hour of the day in that place, 

8 n en about the gl 5 e eee e 
= Ks 888 178 what, places arg Sxafthyiund ex; the 

upper the brazen meridian, for in them. it 

midday at the — —— Which done, turn the globe — 

tilkthe index point at the lower figure of XII. and what places 

ate then in the lower ſemicircle of. the meridian, in them ĩt is 

midni ht at the given time. After the ſame, manner we may 

find thoſe place W 

ef 1 
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INTRODUCTION. 


20 IN De 4} ; Na 
tin given W 88 n 
0 a eee mme 


MI. 7 


roads, 1 MO: "9 which + 


ee ep 
found and brought to the bra On 
make a mark above the-fame with chalk ; hben 
(5): find thoſe: places of the earth in whoſs- (3) Pros x6 
meridian che Sun is at that inſtant, and bring 
them tothe brazen meridian; which done nano hut 


Sun 15 * 
- {o) bitchy ; a) vue. & 
zen meridian, 1 


— the earthy which! fully condity under the fbre- 


Kid mark lee den reer dt thats che particular ple 
to which the Sun is vertical at that very tie. 70 


Pos. 18. The Fg Wk FE 1 60 
W the e places ES Sun 22 . Mie 2 6 * 
Meri. an conſequently, all thoſe oy hc are enlig helm 

that time, thaſe which are in the dar 


The problem cannot be wlvec by any be ined up/i ** 
commom Way, with the hour circle fixed the brais muri. 
dian ; 38 175 ma me at "the tropics on the 

2 g ed up according to Mr. Joſeph 
— $ invention, where the melts rn lies on the ſurface 
of the globe, below the meridian, it may be ſolved for an 
blk in the years N. r Fete bis mende; which is | 


Having found hs ghar dil G'S — a ths 


givew hour, if the place be in the northern Hemiſphere, clevats 
wwe north pole as many degrees above the horizon, as are 


w the latitude of that place; if the place bs in the ſouthern 


hemiſphere, elevate the fouth-pole accordingly; and bring the 
faid place to the brazen meridian, Thengall thoſe: places 
Wioaizen in.ahe wellem femiciecte; of the horizon, have the 
Sun _ to them at that time; and thoſe in the eaten ſemi; 
* have it ſetting: NH oſs. ur der the upper circle 


in ho. i it is to thoſe e e Tow 
em it is midnight. any laces which are aboy' 


Me enl; tened by the Fun, and have the Sun 
hh . — 3 them, as they themſelves are 


1 and this r may de known. by fixing ihe 
e 


Cwadenne of altitude on 


time Which _ d vera; * u TEE wenn 
place, 
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INTRODUCTION 
place, obſerve what number of degrees on the quadrant are 
tercepted between the ſaid place 4 Ui hath of In all 
thoſe places that are 18 degrees below the weſtern ſemicircle 
of the horizon, the morning twilight is r in all 
| thoſe places that are 18 degrees the caſter of 
| the horizon, the evening twilight is ending; * all thoſe 
places that are lower than 18 degrees, have wary 4. k night. 
If any place be brought to the upper ſemicircle? of the bra- 
en and the hour index be ſet to the upper XII or 
noon, and en the globe be turned round eaſtward on its 
axis; when the place; comes to the weſtern ſemicircle of the 
horizon, the inder will ſhew the tine ef ſun-rifing at that 
place ; and when the ſame oi 
Circle of the horizon, the index will ſhew the time of fun-ſet. 

To thoſe places which do not go under the horizon, the po 
fo ſets not on that day: Deiner come 4 
above it, the Sun does not riſe. + W 

Pros. 19. Sod da lobe W Rr 
Ui" Mes 3s My $ddbae int ber rus latte, 1h te plac 1. 
ernef bour when fhe ſhall ri + and ſet, together 01 her ſouthing, Ry 
or coming to the meridian o he . th 

The Moon's „ 1 
ph at any time by an ordinary almanac ; and her latitude, 
is her diſtance from the ec iptic, by applying the ſemi- Wh 

circle of poſition to her place in the zodiac. For 

10 ien a. | 2 ſolution of ** 21 * elevate the eq 

e according to titu given place, Fe 

58 6 and the Sun's place in the ecliptic at that time to 

650 Paos. 6, being - (5) found and marked with. chalk, as or 

alſo the Moon's place at the ſame time, bring in 

— Siin's place to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of to: 

horary circle-at noon, then turn the globe till the Moon's. ct] 
220 the eaſter an weſtern ſd of he 

zon, as alſo the brazen meridian, and the index will point the 
o CI gl 
| pos 20. Two places bring given the globe, i fd the 
tri difance bitween them. 

Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant a dio der 
both the places, and the number of degrees intercegred. be= 
tween them will be their oe Gn RP, reck- 

oning every degree to be 694 Engliſh miles. 

"Pros. 21. — being given on = At ig and. in true 
| diflance from a ſecond place , LF 
* * me, 
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* INTRO DU TION. 37 
Fring the given place to the brazen meridian, and elevate 
the pole rok, or to . latitude of the faid place; then 
the quallrunt of altitude in the zenith, and reckon, u g e the 
ſaid quadrant,” the given diſtance between the firſt and ſeco 
place, the” ſame be ucider go degrees, otherwiſe you 
muſt-uſe'the/ſemicircle of poſition, 85 making a mark where 
the reckoning ends, and moving the ſaid quadrant or ſemi- 
circle quite- round- rupen* the" ſurface of the bit all 1 
r that mark, are thoſe deſirel. 


GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


FN "The latitude, of a hots Ao Re BIS + 
4 above. the 8 — and the elevation of the 
equator is equal to the 8 chat is, ta | 
what the. n ns 
2. Thoſe which lie on the equator, h We no Jatitude, 
It — there that the latitude de begins; ; and thoſe places which” 
lie on the: firſt ry gitude, it being there that 
the lon Rue begin. (quent, tht thut particular place of 
the earth where the firſt merid en the, proud cot has 
—_ EM e 

aces o u 
toe ſun, l of time, 2 ay jo heb f . 
4-. Ml places upon the equator have their days and 

equally Jong, that is, 12-hours each, at all times of the year. 
For although the ſun declines alternately, from the equator: 
towards the north and towards the ſouth, yet, as the horizons 
of the equator cuts all the parallels of latitude and declination 
in halves, the ſun muſt. ways continue above; the; horizon, 
for one half a diurnal revolution about the earth, and for * 
other half below it. e 

N eee poles, 
the days and nights are equaliy long, viz. 12 each, 
whey the ſun is In the eqpinoctial : for, in all elevations * 
een how te bri os 

e equator or equi . 
te * half below it. . 2 35 
and ni are never of an equal at 
place het pho —. and polar circles, 2 2 
wy ny In hey. Y Aries 3 an and Libra. For in erem other 
25 
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ts 7 — two . parts by: the boron. 
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8 mare wg EE PRION and more un. 


— A of: lade 
ate or! 


upon any given paralle 

day and night be at any on of theſe 
es, at any time of the year it is then of the fame length 
at all the reſt; for in urging. the globe raund its axis (when 
18 ite according to the ſun declination) dl dE places wil 

ke equal long above or below the, horizon. 
he 15 vertical twice a year to every place between 
te tropics ; to thoſe under the tropics, once a year, but never 
any where elle. For, there can de no place betwsein the tro- 
2 but that there will be two points 1n the ecliptic, whoſe 
nation from the equator is equal to the Jatitude of chat 
place; and but one point of the celiprie which has 4 decll- 
nation equal to the latitude of places on the tropic which that 
point of the ot c touches; and as * ſun neyer goes with- 
can eie vertical to any place th: t lies 


«tying exaty x the polar fine, the 


- a @& we .,f = oo ©@ , a& oe ct ed 2X MM pr AS & wa oaS 


is in the neareſt e, continues 24" hours 

| pr 4 oh 1 ſetting 3 de aft no part of that 
tropic is below their horizon. when the fag 15 in the 
fartheſt tropic; he is for the pee of time witheut riſing ; f 


becauſe no part of that tropic is ahove their horix on. But, at 

AA othef time of the year, he tiſes and ſets there, as in other 
Jr} z- becauſe all the circles that can be drawn parallel ta 
equator, between the tropics, are more ot leſs cut by the 

| a they ate farther” from, or nearer to, that tropic 

- which is all above the horizon: and when the fun is not in 
eicher of the r Us diurnal courſe muff be in ang or other 


e theſe eireles- i 
11. To all places in the N e from che 
thorteft ni me! | 


. equator to the polar eircle, on ng 
Ame ſun is in the northern tropic; fr Ar ſhorteſt 
he is when the ſun is in the. ſouthern tropi 4 

* Do — + of the ſun's dai motion is 0 much ve 
the horigon, and fo little below it, as the Hor tropic; 
and none ſo little above it, and ſo much "below $ 8, the 
ſvuthern! In the ſouthern hemiſphere, the contrary.” 

12, In all places between the pofar | circles and pots, the 


lun appears for ſome number of da . di al cevolu- 
| 8 ſerting and at t te time © 47 i 


rege 


ae 


3 ty rTRodUcti on. 
122 map fets' out from any port, and fails round 4 
— che kame port a — A e What Ut 


one compleat day it eſe due, Wes ant of 
thoſe w reſide at the fame Tong rhe | 
tontrary to ow ſun's Jiurttal motion, | | 
ann they were in the . 

a, ere lin, 950 
— — a Whole da at an particular 
rr rop 4 Fus h ore ce | 

of every day, they will gait corte Sy of thi 
fort at tn without gaini ner g one _— Oo Ablol 

elapſed duri ir to ho 

the port! If they r they e one da 
— rok do _ reſide at the Ge U port, becauſe by 
E apparent diurnal motion of che ſun, 25 

him each pry nt day fo much 00 U 855 above th 
horizon, as anſwers to that day's — m 
they eut off a whole day in reckoning, ar their tir, | the 
out — one moment of abſolute time. 

3 ſet out at the ſame time fro 
— A fail round the globe, „ f 
ward; ſo as to meet at the ſame Se diy whatever; 
they will differ two days in reck their l. time, 555 their 
turn. [Fahey fil ewes rod earthy e 
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IS NATURAL iynionß or PHE vant: 


HE ene | 
4 witer. The parts of the land are continents, iſtan 
peninlulas, ifthmus's, promontories, capes, coaſts, mou 
taing, &c. This land is divided into two great continents} | 
beſides the iflands) viz. the eaſtern and weſtern continents 
The: caſtern is ſubdivided into three viz, Europe; oft 
north-weſt ; Afia, on the nort ; and Africa, (which 
is joined to Aſia by the iſthmus of: Sen bo miles over) oft 
the ſouth, - The weſtern continent conſiſts of North and South 
1 80 or 90 wen 
A continent is a large portion of land, * ere 
countries or kingdoms, without any entire ſeparation of its 
parts by water, as Europe. An iſland is a ſmaller part of lands 
quite urrounded by water, as Great-Britain. 'A peninſula iy 
a tract of land every where ſurrounded by water, except at one 
narrow neck, by which it joins the neighbouring 'cantinent4 
as the Morea in Greece ; ww that neck of land e 8 
' 4 ins 


@ ANTRODUCTION. | 


Di Fog 
ED e.cape of Good Hope. A. coaſt or ſhore is 
that part of a country which borders on the ſea · ſide. „Moun- 


5 Tr, e e and deſeribed in tho 
. of the wate I 
» The. p water are oceans, feat, . gits, 


| fi three ex nſive oceans (beſides, lefſer ſeas, which are only 
: Ran d of of de) vie 4. Atlantic, the Pacific, and the 


vu Gut any entire ſeparation of its parts by land; as the Atlantic 
Ocean. The ſea is à ſmaller collection of water, which com- 


E d the Red Sea. A lake is à large collection of 


out of one ſea into another; as the ſtrait of Gibraltar, or that 


by it is communicated | with the ſea or ocean. 


water, like thoſe of land, are to be met with in moſt coub- 


| But in order to firengthen the remembrance of the great parts of 
land and water we have deſcribed, it may be properto obſerve, 


' _ compaſſed with land. A peninſula of land- is like a gulph or . 
: bd ORIG ys VER bon l wry oined, h 


— 


f 


r . er- Ls 
orth and South America. hill, or point 
ſea, the _ of which is 


fn. is called an iſthmus; the ifhoms; of Sure; which 


allies, woods, deſerts, plains, &c. need no deſcription, 
of this work, 11111 


REA 2 


he waters are divided 


Lu or creeks, rivers, 


Atlantic or Weſtern, Ocean, diyides the 
eaſtern and weſtern continents, and is 3000 miles wide. The 
Pacjfic, divides. America from Aſia, and is 30,000 miles over. 
The Indian Ocean lies herween the Eaſt Indies and Africa, 
3000 miles wide, 
© ocean is 2 great and ſpacious colleQion of water, with- 


Municates with the ocean, confined by the land; as the Medi- 


rely ſurrounded by land; as the lake of Geneva, 
key prot iy os A ftrait is a narrow part of the ſea, 
— or lying between two ſhores, and opening a paſlage 


an. N ſometimes called a ſound; as the ſtrait 
up into the 
1. wy 

Zulph 
be very lar Ai 3/6. qhet i- 


of 
into the Baltic ph is a part of the ſea runni 


land; and fi by it, except at the 


ee BE SS 2 


-  $errancan;/ 1 i do. go. far into the land, it is called a bay; 
as the Bay of Biſcay: if it be very . ſmall, a creek; haven, 
ſtation, or road for 4-28 Milford Haven, Rivers, canals, 


Sc. need no deſcription, for theſe leſſer diviſions of Wth 
tries, and eyery one has a clear idea of what is meant by them. 


that there is a ſtronz analogy or reſemblance between them. 
», The. deſcription of à continent reſembles that of an 
gon; an iſland encompaſſed with water reſembles a lake en- 


inland fea. A promontory, or cape of land, is like a bay or 


wo 


rounded by 2 ſine inviſible fluid, which ex 
Lok. 1 


INTRODUCTION. 4 
reſetnbles'a ſtrait, which: unites one ſea to another. To this 
deſcription of the diviſions of the earth, rather than add an 
enameration of the various parts of land and water, which cot- 
reſpond-to.them, and which the reader will find in the body of 
the work, we ſhall ſubjoin a table, exhibiting the ſuperficial 
content of the whole globe in ſquare miles, ſixty to a degree, 
and. alſo, of the ſeas and unknown parts, the habitable earth, 
the four quarters or continents ; likewiſe of the great empires 
and principal iſlands, which ſhall be p as they are ſubor- 
dinate to one another in magnituſ ee. 

| b 4 N. een. | 930 
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Wixps AND ripzs.] We cannot finiſh the doctrine of 
the earth, without conſidering Winds and Tides, from which 
the changes that happen on its ſurface pri ipally ariſe, - + 

Wins] The earth on which we live is where ſur- 
s to ſeveral 
Air. It is found by 


1 
* 
. 
, 
. 


4 


. 
* 


nnen m N — — — — 
* The number of inhabitants computed... C Europe contains 153 Milliogs 
t preſent” to be in the known world ata ( 46. — og : 
medium, taken fram the deft calculations, Africa —— — 150” 2 
fe aboyt $53 mil k 9 & America — 130 


iz22 INTRODUCTION. 
_ *pxperiments, chat à ſmall — Oe is capable of be 
. expanded, ſo as to fill a very large ſpaoe, or to be compreſſes 
_ -Into'a-mach fmaller compaſs than it 6ecupied before. The 
71 cauſe of the expanſion of air is heat, the general cauſt 
of its compreffion is cold. Hence if any part of the air . 
-atmoſphere receive 4 degree of cold or heat than it had 
. ts parts will be pat in motion, and expanded or com. 

But when air is put in motion, we call it wind in 
-getietal y y and) a-breeze, "gale, or ſtorm, according to the 
quickneſs or velocity of that motion. Winds therefore, which 


are e commonly conſidered as thin extremes variable and un- 
.. -” certain, depend on a general ca with more or leſ 
4 7 dad 0 — is more o 


| ES 3 99 
no atitu to | ; 
+ there-is a conſtant eaſt- wind t the year, blowing on 
de Atlantie and Paeift oceans, and called the Trade Wind, 
This is occaſioned by the action of the fun, whieh in moving 
from enſt to welt heats, and conſequently the air im- 
meßiately under him 3 by which ram fig em] or tide 0 
© air, abvays accompanies him in his courſe, and occaſions 
ual eaſt- wind within theſe limits. This general cauſ: 
f er is modified by a number of „the explica- 
wy f which would be too tedious and complicated for 9 
2 plan; which is to mention facts rather than theories. 
me is likewiſe found, that in ſome parts of the India 
ty which. are not more than two hundred leagues fron 
* witty, called Monſoons, — 


7 
* 
— 


the equnoxes, there are terrible ſtotms K 0 nee 
Wind and rain. It is diſcovered alſo, in the ſame lat. 
be, there is another xind of Winds, which blows 
— 19 land in the night 1 part of the mornin 2 
e ſea about noon; till midnight; theſe however 

extend above two or three leagues from ſnore. Near the boi xt 
of Guinea in Africa, the wind blows always from the weſt 
ſouth-weſt, or ſouth. On the coaſt of Peru in South _ 

rica, the winds blow:conſtaht] from the ſouth-weſt. 
the latitude of thirty north — ſouth, 5 as we ail 
in Great-Britain,* are more variable, h the 
low oftener from the weſt than any other point. - Ee 

the fourth and tenth degrees of — latitude, 

the longitade of Cape Ver and the eaſternmolt ol 
Verd thre is is 3 nd ſea condemned de perpetu 


3 — "calms, 
( 
F o 
9 ' . , * 
50 4 
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_ INTRODUCTION _ 
ealms, attended with terrible thunder and ing, and'ſuch 
rains, that this ſea has acquired the name of the Raine, 

Trins. ] By the tides is meant that regular motion of the 
ſea, according to which it ebbs and flows twice in twen 
hours,” The doctrine of the /Pides remained in obſcurity till 
the immortal Sir Iſaac Newton explained 2922 reat prin. 
ciple of gravity-.or-attraQion, « For having rated that 
there is à principle: in all bodies, within the ſolar ſyſtem, by 
which they mutually draw ar attract one another, in ptopor- 
tion to their diſtance, it follows, that thoſe parts of the ſen 
which are 1 | below'the moon, muſt be drawn to- 
wards it, and conſeq ' wherever the moon is nearly very 
1 more o tical, the fea will be raiſed, which oceaſions the flowing of the 
t ſea, that tide there. A fimilar reaſon och ve the flowing of che ti 
des | ſouth ll likewiſe im thoſe places where the moon is in the nadir, 
Jowing ol which- muſt be 'diamerrically- oppoſite to the former; for in 
ade Wind. the hemiſphere fartheſt from the moon, the parts in the nadir 
in moving being leſs attracted by her than the other parts which are nearer 
he air im t@ her; gravitate leſs towards the earth's center, and conſe- 
or tide off quently muſt be higher than the reſt, Thoſe parts of the 
wenſions : exrth, on the contrary, 'where the moon appears on the hori- 
eral cauſe i xori, or ninety diſtant;from the zenith and nadir, will 
have low water; ſo as the waters in the zenith and nadir riſe 
it the ſame time, the waters in their neighbourhood will prefs 
towards thoſe places to maintain the equilibrium j to ſupplx 
the places of theſe, others will move the ſame wuy, and ſo on 
to the places ninety degrees diftant from the zenith and nadir, 
where the Water will de loweſt. By combining this doctrine 
with the diurnal motion of the earth, above explained, we ſhall 
be ſenſible of the reaſon why the tides ebb and flow, twice in 
twenty-four hours, in every place on this globe. 
The tides are higher than ordinary, twice every month, that 
is about the times-of new and full moon, and are called Spring 
Tides ; for at theſe times the actions of both the ſun and 
are united, and draw in the ſame ſtraight line, and conſequently 
the ſea muſt be more elevated: at the conjunction, or when the 
they both con- 


water in the Zenith and 
are leſs than ordinary 
of the moon. 
rs the ſun raiſes | 


moon raiſes them ſo that the tides are only: occaſioned by the 
Gilference by which the action of the moon, which is neareſt 
n e N „ 


„ 


Br 


* 


| = 
| 


— —— 


us, prexails oyer that of the ſun. Theſe thing 


Ada and other bhjecte, 
| which ſet. ſhips a great. way beyond theit intended courſe, 


2 ſpherical convex nearly as: r as the ? 
= INAL PoixTs:] The north is conſidered as the 
part of the map; the ſouth is at the bottom, oppoſite 


north; the is en the right hand, the face being 
b rr. are drawn meridians, or lines of 


2 . and 3 by means of, * t the 
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happen 
uniſormly, were the whole ſurface of the earth covered with 
water; but ſince there are a multitude of iſlands, and continents, 
which interrupt the natural courſe of the water, a variety of 
appearances are to be met with in different places, which cannot 
be explained without x the ſituation of ſhores, nn; 
have a ſhare in producing dem 

[ſtreanis or currents: inthe. 9 


F888 


There are frequently 


There isa current 3 lorida and the Bahama Iſlands, which 
always runs from north to ſouth. A current runs conſtantly 
from the Atlantic, through the ſtraits of Gibraltar int the 
Mediterranean. A current-ſtts out of the Baltic ſea, throu 
1 Sound or ſtrait between Sweden and Deawark, into 


N. 


Britiſh channel, ſo that there are no tides in the Baltic. 
About ſmall iſlands and bead lands in the middle of the ocean, 
the tides riſe very lite, but in ſome bays; —— a ener 
of rivers, they riſe from e { yd een ee ettde, 4 
Mars.] A map is the repre entation of the earth, or a part 


8588 SE. 


thereof, on a plane ſurface. Maps differ fromm the Globe in the 
{ame manner as a picture does from a ſtatue. The Globe 

repreſents the earth, but a map no more than a plane ſurface 
can nepreſent one that is ſpherical. But although tho earth can 


never . — by one map, * means of ſeveral 


of them, each containing about ten or twe 


toy — 1 99 
5 becauſe ſuch maps, if 


s of Jatitude, 


—_ 
the north; and the weſt on che left hand, oppoſite to the eaſt. 


fates eh from ſide to fide, parallels of; latitude. The 
the meridians; and parallels are marked with de- 


rtificia . Thus to ce diſtance of vw places, ap. 
1 n and Paris, by the eee 


. Fart. Iche print h 
north or ſouth, eaſt or weſt from one another, we A 


. directly 
have wh to obſerve the degrees on the meridians and parallels, 


and by turning eee wither 
2 * | | 2 
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meaſuring. Rivers are; deſcribed in maps by black lines, and 
are wider towards the mouth than towards the head or ſpring. 
Mountains are ſketched on maps as on a picture. Foreſts and 
woods are ented by a kind of ſhrub; bogs amd moraſſes, 
by ſhades; and ſhallowy are deſcribed by ſmall dots; and 
roads uſually (bp double) In. Near harbours, the depth of 
the water is expreſſed by figures repreſenting fathoms. 
LENGTH OF MILES IN DIF-}) There is ſcarce a greater 
» FERENT COUNTRIES. } i J variety in any thing than 
this ſort of meaſures ;' not thoſe: of ſeparate countries 
differ, as the French from the iſh, but thoſe of the ſame 
— — „in the different provinces, and all commonly 

Thus the common Engliſh mile differs 
from 'the Atatute" mile and the French have three ſorts of 
— We mall here give the miles of ſeveral, countries 

J with the Engliſh by Dr. Halley 


\The Englih ſtatute mile conſiſts of 5280 feet, x760 yards, 


/The. Babes d 5 hats more than E Mg: als en 
bog quo Italian, ves; mugs 2 
n News 

The Arabian, ad wh, in about x 4 Englith. 
The Scomch. and: Viſh. Mile is adout 24 Engliſh... 
— ener ok Eogih. 
he Dutch, Spaniſh, and Poli is about 

The German is more than 4 E agliſh. 1 31 

| The Swediſh, Daniſh nd Hungarian, i from 2 


The French common League is near 
Th Bagh marme Legg bag al 


— 


4 
3 fl 1 


ers Ye fn "PART. II. 5 
or THE- ORIGIN OP NATIONS, LAWS, 
GOVERNMENT, AND COMMERCE. ak 
| TAVING, in the following work, mentioned the Adden 
F names or countries, and even ſometimes, in — 
F theſe” countries, carried our hiſtorical reſearches beyo 
modern times; it was thought neceſſary, in order to prepare 
1 2 * tering upon the particular l of each 
we deferive, e. before his eye a general view 
the hiſto of „from the firſt ages of the world, to 
— 4 in religion during the 6th _— By 2 
hitory of the world, we do not mean a mere liſt of dates, 
which, when taken by itſelf, is a thing extremely inſignificant; 
but an agcount of the moſt intereſting ang} jmportayt wich 
I 
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which have happened mankind ; with the cauſes which 

have produced, . the which have followed from them. 

This we judge to be a matter of importance in itſelfʒ and 

8 to che of che preſent fate 
government, | | 


char ohe weeks; before tha foods was extremely populous, that 
mankind had made confiderable improvement in the arts, and 
were become highly licentious in their morals and behaviour, 
agen nes er 
which the whole human race, except Noah 

92 2 
gt The delu r conſi on 
the foit and * ve them 2 
Teſs friendly to the — and erties 46s human body. 
Hence the t of the liſe of man and that formidable 
of: diſeaſes wr tmor may > hoe Doomed mtr apr 


is among the Egyp- 
_ tians, 7 a divinity, under the name 
of Jupiter-Hammon. It appears that hunting was the prin- 
cipal occupation ſome centuries after the deluge. The world 
_ teemed with wild beaſts," and the great heroiſm of thoſe times 
conſiſted in d ing them. Hence Nimrod acquired immor- 
tal renown; and by the admiration which his courage and dex- 
terity univerſally excited, was enabled to acquire an 3 
over his — . 05 and to found 2227 
NY whoſe origin is particu mentioned id 
| 1 hi Not long — — Nineveh was 
laid by Aſſur; and in * pt, the four governmeyts of Thebes 
Ther, Memphis,. and Nane, began to aſſume ſome 
ance of form and regularity, That theſe events, ſhou have 
2 ſoon after the de z Whatever, ſurprize it may 
have occaſioned to the learned ome. centuries ago, need not 
in the ſmalleſt excite the wonder of the preſent, age. 
We have: ſeen; from many inſtances, the powerful effects of 


| [the principles.of populations and. bau ſperdily-mankind.en- 
e 
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fe: when: the faculty, lies under no reſtraint. 


1% 


The kingdoms of Mexico and Peru were incomparably more 


tenſive:than thoſe, of Babylon, Nineveh and Egypt, during 
— Ty age; and yet theſe; kingdoms. are not ſuppoſed ta 

four centuries: before the diſcovery of America by 
umbus. As mankind continued to multiply on the earth, 
ad to ſeparate. from each other, the tradition concerni 


alling of Abraham to be the father of a choſen people. 
— period the hiſtory of antient nations begins a 
ittle to — — — — wat n ſeveral particulars of 


yy vree mee fag role not long — — intn-ſdcietis before they 
et themſelves tooppreſs and deſtroy one another. Chaderlaomer, 
ing of the Elamites, or Perſians, was already become a robber 
a; conqueror. ' His force, however, muſt not have been, 


only by his houſhold, ſet upon him in his retreat, and 
— engagement, recovered-all the ſpoilt that had been 
Abraham was ſoon after obliged, by a famine, to 
— the country where God had commanded him to 
tt] Land to go into, Egypt. This journey gives occaſion to 
Moſes tu mention ſome particulars wich regard to the Egyp- 
dans, and every ſtroke diſcovers: the characters of an improved 
nd powerful: nation. The court of the Egyptian. monarch. 
is defcribed in the moſt brilliant colours. He is furrounded: 
vit a cromd of courtiers, ſolely occupied in gratifying his. 
5 The particular governments into which this country 
c 4 divided, are now united under one powerful prince; and 
Ham, who led the colony into Egypt, is — founder: 
% a mighty. empire. e are not, however, to imagine that 
the laus which took place in Egypt, and which haue been 
fo ju admired for their wiſdom, 1 
jiodorus Siculus, a Greek: writer, mentions. 


fection. But in the time of Jacob, the firſt principles. 111 
w 2 order and regular governments ſeem to have. 2 
underſtood among the Egyptians. | The country 


OL cils, compoſed : of- experienced and ſelect perſons, Were 
eſtabliſhed: fon the management of public affairs. . granaries- 


Tbeſe gd, though: of an. ancient date, deſerve our. parti- 
It is from i that. many of the 


hg 
God, Was obliterated or obſcured. This accaſione tho 


— gonſiderable, ſince, in one of theſe expeditions, Abraham, 


— princes, who laboured for their eſtabliſhment — | 


was! divided into ſeveral diſtricts or ſeparate. departments-z/ 


for preſerving corn were erected ; and, in fine, the Egyptians- 
in this age, enjoyed a commerce far from inconſiderable,. 


attention. | 
e, both of elegance and utility, haue been handed dowh 


ö 
| 
| 


8 2 


ce 
— 


1 the — tlngdoat adds Babylon to his 
Adominion, and lays the foundation of that monarchy which, 


Juaphet; e is the ſtock from hom all the 


' Minor,- from whence it was impoſſible that ſome wanderer 
 ſthouldinot'paſs over into Europe. To theſe firſt inhabitant 
A „who, about the time of Abra- 


and barbarous people in the world, again fell back into their 


ſoon after paſſed over from Aſia into Greece, and by remain- 
ing in that country, produced. a more conſiderable ion 
a : nn pod 


_ endeavoured to unite the diſperſed and wandering Greeks ; 


wich which we are much acquainted ing t 
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in an 1 chain to the Adee of: Ear, 
The mee, conmuntend ter rs d de dee 
Greeks 

arts 


taught the Romans many improvements both in the 
and — 2 
kin 


of pea 
are indebted for their civility and refine. 


The kingdoms of Babylon and Nineveh remained ſe. 
—— but we know not even the names 
k 


of the 1 till the time of Ninus, king 
of Ni who, ſplendour- of his actions, reflect 
light on this dark hi ired by the ſpirit of conqueſt; 


—.— name of the eee lope Aſia under th 
7 The biſter? of Kennipe now begins to dawn. Tara theo 


known by the name of Greeks are deſcended. Javan 
liſhed himſelf in the iſlands in the weſtern coaſt of Aſia 


ham, penetrated into reece;; and, under the name of 
203%. Titans, endeavoured to eftabliſh monarchy in this coun- 
try, and to introduce into it the laws and civil policy of the 
Egyptians. But the empire of the Titans ſoon fell aſunder; 
and the antient Greeks, who were at this time the moſt rude 


lawleſs-and ſavage manner of life. Several colonies, however, 


on the manners of its inhabitants. The moſt antient of theſe 
; of whom the former 


in Argos, and the latter in Attica. We know ex- 
3 — ſucceſſors. Thoſe of Inachuy 


1 for this Nr un- 


„But dhe hiſtory of God's choſen 1 


ages.” 
train of curious events which occaſioned the ſettling . Jacob 


2 — — was the 
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they. have hardly disfigured by their fabulous narrations. Let 
us view this period then in another point of view, and conſider 
what we can learn from the ſacred writings, with reſpect * 
the arts; manners and laws of antient nations. 

| It is à common error among writers on this ſubject, e | 
ſider all the nations of antiquity as nd ev ater rely 
with regard to thoſe matters. They find ſome nations ex 
rude and barbarous, and hence they. conclude that all were 
that ſituation. They diſcover others acquainted e 
arts; and hence they infer-the wiſdom of the firſt ages. There 
appears, however, to have been as much difference between the 
inhabitants of the antient world, in points of art and reſinement, 
between the civiliſed kingdoms of modern Europe and the 
Indians in America or Negroes on the coaſt of Africa. Noah : 
uns, undoubtedly,” acquainted with all the arts of the antedi- 
luyian world ; theſe he would communicate to his children, 
and they again would hand them down to their poſterity; Thoſe 
nations — who ſettled neareſt the original ſeat of man- 
kind, and who had; the beſt opportunities to avail themſelves of 
the which their great anceſtor was, poſſeſſed of, 
early formed themſelves into regular ſocieties, and made conſi- 
derüble improvements in the arts which are moſt ſubſervient to. 
human life. Agriculture appears to have been known in the firſt 
apes of the world. Noah cultivated the vine; in the time of 
Jacob, the: fig · tree and the almond were well: known in the 
land of Canaan; and the inſtruments of huſbandry,” long be- 
— of them in Greece, are often mentioned in 

It is hardly to be ſuppoſed that the an- 

pony mrs. fv Aſia and Egypt, — foundation as 
we have mentioned, aſcends to the remoteſt — 
could. have been built, unleſs the! culture of the ground had 
been practiſed at that time. Nations who live by hunting or 
Paſturage. only, lead a wandering life, and ſeldom fix their re- 
ſence in cities. Commerce — follows agriculture 8 
and though we cannot trace tlie ſteps by which it was intro- 
duced among the — from detached paſ- 
ſages in ſacred — aſcertain the progreſs which had been 
made in it during the patriarchal times. We know, from the 
hiſtory of elvil ſociety, that the commercial intercourſe between 
men muſt be pretty eonſiderable, before the metals come to be 
conſidered as the medium of trade; and yet this was the caſe 
eyen in the days of Abraham. Ie appears, however, from the 
relations whic eſtabliſh this fact, chat the uſe of money had 
not been of an antient date; it had no mark to 3 | 
_—_—_ fineneſs: and in a contract for. a burying-pl 2 

"Vas I Sond Aba, gow on, * ae in 


— 
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nce of all the people. But as commerce improved, and 
ins of; this ſort became more common, — 
into diſuſe, and the quantity of ſilver as aſoertained 
particular mark, which ſaved'the trouble of weighing: it, 
this does not appear to haue taken, place till the tima of Jacob, 
—_ ſecond: from. —_ Lhe zetilah, — — 
time, Was a piece of moneꝝ, ſtamped: ſigure S 
lamb, and ofa. preciſe and fluted value; It appears, from the. 
of Joſeph, that the commerce between. different nations, 
Was. this time regularly carried n. Phe Limaclites and 
Medianites, who, bought him of / bis brethren, were travelling 
merchants, reſembling; the modern caravans, who carried ipices, 
2 and other rich commodities, fram . their own country 
into Egy The ſame obſervations may be made from the 
— yo who, acc 
native. of Arabia Felix, — . | 
ſpeaks. of the roads. af Thema and Saba, i. e. of the carguans. 
who ſet out from thoſe cities of: Arabia, If we reſtect that the. pple 
commodities. of this. country. were rather the luxuries than the them 
conveniences of life, we ſhall: have reaſon: to conclude, that the tely« 
Duntries into which they were ſent: for. ſale, and particularly or the 
Egypt, were conſiderably impravei in arts. and reſinement; for Ml ſunar 
. an of ſci 
—— As them. ſtars, 
— we ought care to diſtinguiſh been \ 
—— of ic which is carried on by la „ot inland che (ol 
commerce, and that which is. carried on by fea ; Which laſt I wenſe 
Find af traſſic is both later in its. origin, and flower in its WM branct 
Banat. eee can remem 
and received no tincture of the antedjlavian-know- WM nation 
; from their — it is improbahli they ſhould 10d 
have ventured; on navigati Nt 1g TM open ſeas ſo ſoon as. we find bes 
they did. That branch 3 — who ſettled on the deſcen 
cpaſts oſ Paleſtine, were the — — the world among MW wilds, 
whom: navigation was made: ſabſervieat- to commerce; they Ml wild a, 
were diſtinguiſhed. by. a word which in the Hebrew tongue ls nt 
— and are the ſame nation aſterwards known of No: 
to the Gregks.by the name of Phenicians. Inhabiting a barren I Senna 
they ſet themſelves to better their ſituation WM Their 
by. cevafiag the. arts. Commerce was their capital object; ¶ Vis at 
and with all the writers of antiquity, they paſs for the We 
inventors of whatever is ſub zent to it. At the time of end ag 
Abraham they 45 nation ; their ma- empire 
ritume commerce is mentioned by Jacob in his laſt words to ſcurity 


Nis children: and if we ————ð get a g 
— OD Am” ages, 


ſ 
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e the coalts of Greeee, and carried off the daughter of 


* 


I 


he arts of agticulture, commerce, aud navigation, ſuppoſes 
the knowledge of ſeveral others; aſtronomy, for 1 Way or 
{ knowledge of the ſituation and revolutions of the heavenly 


4 


ad” in Wl bodies, is neceſſary both to agricultufe and navigation; that 
of » of working metals, ts commerce; and ſo of other arts. In 
m the. WW 64, we find that before the death of Jacob, ſeveral nations 
ations. WY were ſo wall acquainted with the revolutions of the moon, as ts 


and eaſure by them the duration of their year. It had been an 
elling Wl univerſal cuſtom among all the nations of antiquity, as well as 
pices, Wl the Jews, to divide time into the portion of a weeks: or ſeven 
UNtry- days: this undoubtedly aroſe from the tradition with regard to 


5 
F 


the origin of the world, It was natural for thoſe nations whs 
led a paſtoral life, or ho lived under a ſerene ſky, to obſerye 
mat the various appearances of the moon were compleated 
oa in four 2 | 5 8 Bo 2 of a month. Thoſe 
people again who liv riculture, and who had got among 
| the diviſion of the A would naturally prey that 
twelve of theſe brought back the ſame temperature of the air, 
or the ſame ſeaſons : hence the origin of what is called the 
lunar year, * has every where taken place in the infaney 
of ſeience. This, together with the obſervation of the fixed 
ate which, as we learn from the book of Job, muſt have 
deen very antient, naturally paved the way for the diſcovery of 
the ſolar year, which at that time would be thought an im- 
wenſe improvement in aſtronomy. But with regard to thoſe 
branches of knowledge which we have mentioned, it is to be 
remembered that they were peculiar to the Egyptians and a fe 
nations of Aſia. Europe offers a frightful ſpectacle during this 
es Who could believe that the Greeks, who in later ages 
ame the patterns of politeneſs and every elegant art, were 
deſcerided from a ſavage race of men, traverſing the woods and 
wilds, inhabiting the rocks and caverns, a wretched prey ta 
wild animals, and ſometimes to one another. This, however, 
4,00 more than what was to be expected. The deſcendants 
of Noah, who removed at a great diſtance from the plains of 
derinaar, loft all connection with the Da of mankind, 
Their, poſterity became fill more ignorant; andthe human mind 


ect; Ws at! ſunk into an abyſs of mifery and wretehedneſs. 
or the We-might' naturally expect that, from the death of Jacob, 
me of end as we advance in time, the hiſtory of the great 


r ma- empires of E and Aſfyria would emerge from their ob- 
rde to I ſcurity +: this, however, is far from being the caſe ; we only 
ter of Bl get a glimpſe of them, and they diſappear intirely for many 
navi. 3ges. After the reign df Ninius, who ſucceeded Ninus Fg 
goed WY the Aſſyrian throne, OS eng Maak by... 


[ 


* 
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the hiſtory of this empire for no leſs than eight hundred, years, 

The filence of antient hiſtory on this fubje&? is commonly at- ws 
ibuted to the ſoftneſs ont eminacy of the fucceſſors.. of hic 
inus, whoſe lives afforded no events worthy of narration, enem 

Wars and commotions are the great themes of the hifforian, Wl fectie 
while the gentle and happy reigris of a wiſe prince paſs unob- Wh berrit. 
* ſerved and unrecorded, © Seſoſtris, a prince of © wonder- Cities 
247. ful abilities, is ſuppoſed about this time to have mounted i put 
the throne of Egypt. By his affiduity and attention, the civit | Tber 
and military eſtabliſhments of the Egyptians received very con- V5 | 
ſiderable improvements, Egypt, in the time of Seſoſtris and whate 
his immediate ſucceflors, was in all probability the moſt power- diſcuf 
ful kingdom upon earth, and according to the beſt calculation | 
is ſuppoſed to have contained twenty-ſeven millions of in- are ſt 
Habitants. But antient hiſtory often excites, without grati- | 
760. f ing our curioſity ; for from the reign of Seſoſtris to that 

| of Boccharis, we know not even the names of the inter- 
mediate princes. If we judge, however, from collateral cir- 
cumftances, the country muſt ſtill have continued in à very 
. Nouriſhing condition, for Egypt continued to pour forth het 
colonies into diſtant nations. Athens, that ſeat of learning 
2532, and' politeneſs, that ſchool for all who afpire after wil- 
dom, owes its foundation to Cecrops, who landed in 
Greece, with an Egyptian colony, and endeavoured to civiliſe 
the rough manners of the original inhabitants. From the 
inſtitutions which Cecrops eſtabliſhed among the Athenians, it 
is eaſy to infer in what ſituations they muſt have lived before his 

Arrival. The laws of marriage, which few nations are ſo bar- 

barous as to be altogether unacquainted with, Were not known 

in Greece. Mankind, like the beaſts of the field, were pro- 

| accidental rencounters, and without al knowledge 
e of thoſe to whom they owed their generation. Cranaus, 
who ſucceeded Cecrops in the kingdom of Attica, pur- 
ſued the ſame beneficial plan, and endeavoured, by wiſe inſti- 
tutions, to bridle the keen paſſions of a rude people. 
Whilſt theſe princes uſed their endeayours for civilifing this 
corner of Greece, the other kingdoms, into which this country, 
the natural boundaries of rocks, mountains, and rivers, is 
ided, and which had been already peopled by colonies from 
Egypt and the Eaft, — to aſſume ſome appearance of form 
1833. and regularity. This engaged Amphiction, one of thoſe 
uncommon geniuſſes who hg Son in the world for the 
benefit of the age in which t ive and the admiration of 

92 2 to think of ſome expedient by which he might unite 

in one plan of politics the ſeveral independent kingdoms of 

Greece, and thereby deliver them from thoſe inteſtine 4 * 
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1 of Ml which muſt render them a prey to one another, or to the firſt 
ation, enemy who might think proper to invade them. -Pheſe re- 
orian, Ml fiections he communicated to the kings or leaders of the different 
anob- WM territories, and by his eloquence and addreſs engaged twelve 
der. Ml cities to unite together for their mutual preſeryation, Two 
whted * from each of theſe cities aſſembled twice a year at 
e civit i Thermopylz; and formed what, after the name of its founder, 
7 con. vas called the Amphictionic Council. In this aſſembly, 
is and whatever related to the general intereſt of the confederacy was 
| diſcuſſed and finally determined. Amphiction likewiſe, ſen- 


15505 ſible that thoſe political connections are the moſt laſting which 
of in. ve ſtrengthened by religion, committed to the AmphiCtions 
orati- the care of the temple at Delphi, and of the riches which, 
to that from the dedications of thoſe who conſulted the oracle, had 


been amaſſed in it. This aſſembly, conſtituted on ſuch ſolid 
dundations, was the ſpring of action in Greece, while 
that country pref its independence; and by the union 

4H her which it inſpired among the Greeks, enabled them to defend 
arning their libertics againſt all the force of the Perſian empire. 

er wil Conſidering the circumſtances of the age in which it was 

Jed in! Jinſtituted, the Amphictionic council is perhaps the moſt re- 

cioilile ſuitadle'political tabliſhment. which ever took place among - 
the mankind. The Greek ſtates,” who formerly had no connectio 


inter- 
al Cir- 


a very 


ans. ++ {ith one another, except by mutual inroads and hoſtilities, 
ra Ki ſoort began to act with concert, and to undertake diſtant expe- 
ſo bar. {ditions for the general intereſt of the community. The firſt of 
wn heſe was the obſcure. expedition of the Argonauts, in 9 


which all Greece appears to have been concerned. The © © 
dbjet of the Argonauts was. to open the commerce of the Eu- 
ine Sea, and to eſtabliſſi eolonies in the adjacent country of 
olchis. The ſhip Argo, which was the admiral of the fleet, is 
the only one particularly taken notice of; though we learn from 
Homer, and other antient Writers, that ſeveral fail were em- 
loyed in this expedition. The fleet of the Argonauts was, 


re pro- 
wedge 
ranaus, 
„ pur- 


ſe inſti- 


"Sow rom the ignorance of thoſe who conducted it, long toffed 
Vers. is out upen different coaſts. The rocks, at ſome diſtance 
2 from tom the mouth of the Euxine ſea, occaſioned great labour: 
of form hey ſent forward a light veſſel, which paſſed through, but re- 
of thoſe umed with the loſs of her rudder. - This is expreſſed in the 


bulous language of antiquity, by their ſending out a hird 
wich n e with the loſs of its tail, and may give us an 
dea of the allegorical obſcurity in which the other events f 


for the 
[tion ok 


it unite .: Allegorica 0 

is expedition are involved. The fleet, however, at length 
viſion rived” at Ron, the capital of Colchis, after performing Il 
ick Nesse, which, conſidering che mean condition of the naval: 


during chis age, was not leſs conſidetable than the eircum- 
vg 5's SE 5 43 WO bn D 3 5 „ p navigation . 
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igatian gf the world by caverers. Fron 
a This expedition, 52 ay aunt Trp, * i was e 
u recover the queen of Zoo: ta, who 1 
n carried 05 by 12 i, on of the T —— 1 
Greeks muſt po made a w « 5 4k and 
1175 ; no. leſs than twelye _— were employel 
n this Eine each of which, at à medium, up 
ndred men. The veſſels, however, were by 
half decked; and it does —— that iron entered at al 
into their conſtructian. If we add to theſe cir cumſtances 
that the Greeks had not the uſe of the fo, an inſtrument { 
eceſlary to the carpenter, a modern muſt form but a meat 
notion of the ſtrength or elegance of his fleet, 
. 5 thus * — i, the fate of ( reece a8 A 8 let 


ee 


war, Kr jud —.—. e, and who 
Fay Ge incor neo e his prince, noble 
ever, was far from being abſolute. In each Park bp <> —— wen <!aſe 
3 other leaders, whoſe influence over their patticula f rer 
| glans or tribes was not leſs conſiderahle than that of the king beſts 
over his immediate gle \ Theſe captains hy: often a This 
Fac with one another, and ſometimes with th fovereign, 
Fuch a Sang was in all reſpects extremely upfayourable | 
h particular ſtate was in miniature what the whole count. 
a beep helpmy ths time of Amphiction. FREY required th 
of another delicate painter to ſhade the oppoſite cloun 
nd to. enable them to produce one — 9 affect. Tbe 
Hiſtory of Athens nen 
Phich theſe F 
wy inſignificant, became, by being ted together, im- 
portant and powerful. Theſeus, king 'of Attica, had Acquired 
3253; 3. flouriſhing reputatign by his exploits of valour and — * 
ability, He ſaw the inconveniencies to whiph his coun- — 
try, from being divided into twelve diſtricts, wag expoſed, os | 
he conceived that by means of the influence which big perſona 
character, united to the royal authority with which hg, was io 
;Veſted, had univerſally procured bim, he might be able to re. 


n — ana AC”" 
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Fen td encreaſt his pop among the peaſants and artiſans”: 
he detached, as much as * ＋ — een different tribes from 
the leaders who commmunded them: he aboliſhed the W e 
which had been eſtabliſhed in different s of Attica, ang ap 
one council-hall common to all the Athenians. The. 
ſous, however, did net truſt ſolety to the force of political 
regulations. He called de his aid all the power of Teligidus 
1 common rites of religion to be per- 
ſortned in Athens, and b inviting chither ſtrangers from all , 
quarters, by the preſpect of protection and privileges, he 
raiſed this — og Aw un thconfrderable village to a po 
fplendor of Athens and Theſeus now totally 
eclipſed i ther of the other vilages and their particular leaders, 
All the 3 the ſtate Was united in one city, and under 
one En who had rmerly occa- 
honed fo much Ty by dein diveſted of all Adden 


and confideration, beexine dumbie 4 ſubmiſive; and Attica 
renained under the vernment of a thoanarch. © 
LO is a rude Fetch o origin of the firſt monarchy 


of which we have à diſtinct dg, 5 405 may, without muc 
gk be applied to the other Rates Gietce. ant 
— Lee 


A new influence which las 
ak. time too betet both for the king 
nobles.” Theſeus had divided the Athenians into hive diſtin 
elaſſes4 the nobles, the artiſans, and the huſbandmen. ha 
ofdet co Abridge the eerbitant power of the nobles, he h: 
beſtowed 7 1 ileges on the two other ranks of 
iticks was followed by his ſucceſſors ; and ths 
Jower —_ of = —— mms, partly from the countenance 
of their ſovereign partly from the of arts and 
— Len nb an opportiinity of acquiring 
proper became oonſſderabſe and in 1 Theſe Fae 
wete- attended with 4 femarkable effeft, | 
des the death of Codfus; u prince of great merit, the Athe⸗ 
nlans, beeome of the regal authofity, under pretence o 
finding no one worthy of filling the throne of that monarch; 
who had devoted hitnſelf to for the ſafety of his people, 
aboliſhed the regal power, and proclaimed that none ma of 


ie ſhould be king of Athens, This tevolution in favou 
was fo WA the more remarkable, as it Happe 
at che ſame time that the Jews became unwillin 


. vader the govertitneht" of the true God, and 3 
—— & mortal $725 that they might be like ante other 
hations, | 

Tue 


tf Thebes; another of the Grecfan ates, 
out the ſame time, aſſumed the republican form, 
4 Near 


Auch 
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from Phenicia, had founded this city, which from that time 
bad been governed by kings. But the laſt ſovereign being 


: genius, and 
Attention. 


Near a century before the Trojan war, Cadmus, with a colony 


overcome in ſingle. ISI bo 2: neighbouring prince, the 
'Thebans a 175 the regal power,. Fill the days, however, 


ö 2 Pelopidas and Epaminondas, a period — ſeven hundred den. 
lican 


'Thebans. pe ormed nothing worthy. of the re 
ſpirit, Other cities of Greece, after the examples of 1 Thebes 


and Athens, erected themſelyes into republics But the revo- 
lutions of Athens and Sparta, two rival ſtates, which by means 


of the ſuperi ority they acquired, gave the tone to the manners, 
17 5 of the Greeks, deſerve our principal 

haye ſeen a tender ſhoot of liberty ſpring up 

in the city of Athens, upon the deceaſe of Codrus, its laſt 


ſovereign. This ſhoot gradually improved into a, vigorous 


lant ; and it cannot but — to obſerve. its ſs, 
he Athenians, by aboliſhing the name of king, not in- 
tirely ſubvert the | W 8: they eſtabliſhed a per brett 
3088, iſtrate, who, under the name of Archon, Was in- 
veſfed with almoſt the ſame rights which their kings Nad 


enjoyed. The Athenians, however, in time, became ſenſible 


that the archonic office was too lively an image of royalty ſot 


© free ſtate. After it had continued therefore three hundred 


and thirty - one years in jo family of Codrus, theyendeayoured 
to leſſen its dignity, not by abridging its power, but by ſhort- 


. Gs: its duration. The firſt» period aſſigned for the con- 


tinuance of the archonſhip in the - fame hands; was; three 
But the defire of the; Athenians for a more perfect 

n of freedom than had! hitherto been eſtabliſhed increaſed 

in proportion to iberty they enjoyed. again 
Kalke out for a fr 8440 el. — the power of their 


; pee, and it was at length determined that nine annual 
| magiſtrates ſhould be 1 for this offce. Theſe magi- 


ſtrates were not only choſen by the people, but accountable to 


them for their conduct at the expiration of their office. Theſe 


 cefhve changes in Ms gove 
the hy ens ſpirits of the Athenians, 


. 0. 


1 Fern Drone mn . of 


A 


alterations were too violent not to be attended with ſome dan- 
2 conſequences, © The Atheniang, intoxicated with their 
om, broke out into the moſt, unruly and licentious beha- 
viour, *No written. laws had been as yet enacted in Athens, and 
was impoſſible that the antient pak — of the realm, which 

were naturally fuppoſed 16 be in part ab lied, | wy a 


— 4 the 2 fungr« 


1250 independance. ” This engage] the the wiſer part of th 
mano to prefer any ſyſtem of government to their 'prefenz 
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an auſtere but virtuous diſpoſition, as the fitteſt perſon fer com- 3 
poſing a ſyſtem of law, to bridle the furious and unruly man- 
ners of their countrymen; Draco undertook the offibe, but 
executed it with ſo much rigour, that in the words of an 
ancient hiſtorian, 1% His laws were written with blood,” and 
not with ink. Death was the indiſcriminate puniſhrzent of F. 
every offence, and the laws of Draco were found to be a reme- 
dy worſe than the diſeaſe. Affairs returned into rd 
fuſion and diſorder, and remained ſo till the time of 
2 nn + 
wiſdom more than human, by which this ſage was 
guiſhed, pointed bim out as the only character adapted to ge 
moſt important of all offices, the giving laws to a free e. 
Solon, though this employment was affigned him by 110 6 una- 
nimous voice of his country, long d eliberated Whether he 
ſnould undertake it. At length, however, the. motives *of 
public e overcame all conſiderations of private eaſe, ſafe- 
ty, and reputation, and determined — * — — — Kr. 
pregnant with a thouſand dan The of his legiſ- 
lation Was to aboliſh all — Draco, except thoſe re- 
lating to murder. The puniſhment of this crime could not 
de / too great; but to conſider other offences as equally i 
minal, was, to confound all notions of right and wrong, 
to render the law ineffectual, by means its ſeverity.” Lon | 
next proceeded to new model the political law; and his efta« 
bliſhments on this head, remained among the Athenians 
while they preſerved their liberties,. He ſeems to have ſet 
with this principle, that a perfect republic, in which each citi- 
zen-ſhould have an equal political importance, was a f. wh — 4 
government, beautiful indeed in theory, but not redu 
— He divided the citizens therefore into — 2 
according to the wealth which they, poſſeſſed, and the'photet 
claſs: he rendered altogether- uncapable of any public office. 
They had a voice however in the general couneiſ of the nation, 
in which all matters of principal concern were detertrined in 
the laſt reſort. But leſt this aſſembly, which was comp 
of all the citisens, ſhould in the words of Plutarch, like à fh 
with. too _— ſails, be wn to the aſt of folly, 4 2 


and diſorder, he the two anehors of 
the and Areopagus o eourts conſiſtect 
ef four undred — a — out of each tribe of tlie 
Ath „ Who all important bills that Came before 
dead of the the ſecond, though but a! co 


of juſtice, gained 3 — aſoendant in the republic,” 
the wiſdom and gravity; of its members, who were not choſen, 
arenen, and ne 1 3 


0 0 | - 3 % 


bro, | Which renders it ſo remarkable, until the time of 


| Mthens, and indeed from all other governments, in having 
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dom 
pow 
tated 
; b calci 
$7 ing Bat geali 
2 bag y wie np row cg erp Og had. 
it ſo peculiar, e and 
Sparta, like the ing 
ä me Pants err wes, — Hg 
rincipalities, of which each was under the juriſ. 1 

its on immediate chieſtain. At length, the two | 

1 brothers — opens akon poſſeſſion of and 
| #his country, became conj * «vue z and what WW nors 
i extremely — — line, con · prin 
n — wi years. The Spar- did 


ſingular form 


the celebrated legiſlator. The an of policy deviſed 
An agreed with that already — in compre- 


NN tadiedbucd! — and in 
eftabliſhments which are deemed moſt 
urity of political independance. It differed 


te for 


55 their power 
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true ſpicit of civil bes Way and were a 
calculated for 8 arder and good 


tenſive kingdam. The great 8 of 
long dif: 
I = eee e we 
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EE Wo 


ich fell aſunder by its ewn wight, an 
wk Hen, 22 2 Sardan 


with his omen 


| 8 e — . 

governor o lon, conſpire 

4 to PRIN c 1. and divide be- 

— his extenſive — grrene 
metimes united under one I v 

eich by a particular ſovereign, maintained the ſway in 


| in Cyrus the Great reduced 8 the o. | 


of C in all its various departments, 
— 92 Xenophon, a Grecian philaſop 


afar ofthe Gre — 


* 
aur attention, ma 
er then the 


kable, becauſe with of Nha 
iguity, which bes hitherto 
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_ to the. > rent 


| and afforded without muc ſabe — 7 
©. Juxufi&s of life. ' They had' — bebe meu ſte to a civilized 
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1 which are ſuppoſecd to bare been the bug ing 
ple of the *antient Egyptian Kings. The "largeſt is 155 

e «Ap in height,” hr two thoufand ſix = feb and 
n wh at bottom. It was 2 fuperſtition among 
this peopl, e, po tom the earlieſt times, that even after 
death, . Youl continued in the body as long as it remained 
—uncorritpted © Hence proceeded the cuſtom of embalming, or 
"of throwing into the dead body, fuch vegetables as experience 
had idiſcovered to be the preſervatives againit putre- 


faction. The ids were erected with the ſame view. In 
them the bodies of the Ao tian kings were concealed,” Thi 
"expedient, to " embalming, as theſe ſuperſtitious 


monarchs conceived, 5 inevitably ſecure a ſafe, and com- 
_ fortable retreat for their ſouls after death. From what we read 
_*of the walls of Babylon, the temple of Belus, and other works 
of the kaſt, and from what travellers have recorded of the 


* It appears that indeed were ſuperb and magni- 
cent ſtructures, but totally devoid of elegance. The orders 
of architecture were not yet known, nor even the conſtruQting 


7 — vaults. The arts, in which theſe nations, next to archi- 
principally excelled, were ſculpture and embroidery. 

As to bog ſciences, they had all along continued to beſtow their 
3 attention on of Roe It does not appear, how 
that they made great pi in explaining the cauſes of 

e, or indeed in any ſpecies of 


en? of the unive 
To Jehbaftitts: this to an 


it and found. philoſophy. 
intellig 
the 
of magic and aſtrology, which always me et hpi 
* . ſcience, h eſteem 
8 "oft — . — 
were extremely fruitful, 
he neceſſaries, and even 


them, d 


The tries wick 7 


and poliſhed life in "Theſe circumſtances had 
tainted their manners with —— and corruption, And 
2 them an ea tothe Perſraits, a natioſi juſt emerg- 
, from barbarity, and of conſequence, brave and warlike. 


Was Mill more eaſy in the in of the military art: 
2 courage were the eireumftagees which 
ve the to one nation over another, when, properly 


ing} there n fortified places; which in modern 
— Linies' have been diſcovered to be ſo uſeful in ſtopping the pro- 
"of x victoridus enemy, and when the event of a battle 
commonly" decided the fate of an rag! But We muſt now 
— dotceo;de WEI SO 23 — 


int reader, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that according to 
nony of ſacred and profane writers, the abſurd . 


. 
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The hiſtory of Perſia, after the reign of, Cyrus, offers little, 
hen, confidered in itſelf, . chat merits-ous regard; but when 
ombined with that of Greece, it beggmes particularly in- 
ereſting. The monarchs who ſueggede Cyrus, gave an op 
ortunity to the (Greeks to exerciſe theſe virtues, which the 

eedom of A had created and cenfifmed- 


Sparta, remained under the influence of Lycurgus's inſtitutions. zi 


\thens had juſt, recgvered from, the-tymany,of the Piſitratidz, 


he ſupreme power. Such was their-lituativn, when the luſt of 
nixerſal empire, which never fails to.torment the breaſt, prot 
of tyrants, Jed N ſend forth his numerous armies ;. 7 -; 


o Greece. e thoſe iavincible 


ldiers,,. who under Cyrus had conquered Aſia.” Their minds; 
| el by luxury and ſervitude. Athens, on the 


contrary, teemed with great, men, whole, minds were nobly 
animated < 


by, the, date recouery of their freedom. Miltiades, 
in the plains of on, with ten thouſand Athenians, 
oyercame the Perſian army; of a hundzed. thouſand foot, and 
ten e His countrymen, Themiſtocleg and 
Ariſtides, the firſt celebrated for his abilities, the ſecond for 
his virtue, gained the next honours. to the general. It does 
not, however, fall within our plan to mention the events of 
this war, which, as the nobleſt monuments of virtue over“ 
force, of courage over numbers, of liberty over ſervitude, de- 
ſerye to be read at length in antient writers. 
Xerxes, the ſon of Darius, came in Perſon into 3 / 
Greece, .with two million one hundred thouſand men. 
and being every where defeated by ſea and lend, eſcaped to 
Aſia in a fiſhing boat. Such was the ſpirit of the Greeks, ſo 
e 
7 8e fer ee even n and loo 
around for happineſs in vain.“ Though the Perſiag 62. 
wax, concluded gloriouſſy for the Ge i i in a 
great meaſure, to this war, that the ſubſequent misfortunes 
of that nation are to be attributed. It was not the battles in 
which they ſuffered the loſs of ſo: many, brave men, but thoſe 
in which they acquired an immenſity of Perſian, gold; it was 
not their enduring ſo many hardſhips in the courſe of the war, 
but their connection with the Perſians, after the concluſion of 
i, which ſubverted the Grecian eſtabliſhments, and tuined the 


| 


e confederacy that ever. exiſted upon eaxth. The 
I 


ks became haughty after their victories; delivered from 
the common enemy, they began to quarrel with one-another + 
their quarrels were fomented by Perſian gold, of which they had 
acquired enough to make them deſirous of more, Hence pro- 


* 


'N TR res 


— dy theſe inteſtine 
king of ale ane? 

— the ius is prince, — 
| < von 2255 himſelf the ain matter 
*. — battle of Cheronan; But er 

is one of the firſt e meet in hiſtory; which did not de- 
3 # om .. had laid his ſchemes fo 
and ribery; promi intrigue; gained over 
ſuch a — of eonſiderable in the + ſtates of 
Greees'ts his intereſt; thar another day would have put in tis 
—— had denied Him, The Greoks had 
_ hick- was — theie- confederacy, 
lar governments ſerved on a fanckion to 
their 2 and corruption. The e * 
in moſt of their ſtates, were bribed into the ſervice of Philip 
and alb the eloquence of z Demoſthenes, aſſiſted by truth — 
virtue; wis unequal to the mean, but more ſeduQtive arts of 


who, flarterin che peoples uſed the fareft 
method of Nr Bm 


— — woendtend che beundareb of uu apirs 
——— But he did — 
ſurvive t Battle of Cheronea. Upon hig deceaſe, his fon 
Alexander was choſen generaf againft the Perfians, by all the 
. ſtats; except the Athenians and Thebans. Theſe 
feeble effort for vw bes gry Me But they 
BW | — — Auen ou ( 
4 Gresce A lk en on Er Nerf in erpe ich, 
the head of thirty” thouſand foot, and five thoufand bark 
Tus ſucceſe of de army in conquering the whole force of 
Darius; in chree battles, in overrunning and ſub- 
duing not only the countries then known to the dul 
many purts of India, ede — 45 
reached an European eat, has been deſeribed by 
both antient and modern, and conſtitutes a * N 
| . biſtory of the world. Soon after this tt . vi 
and faeceſß, Alexander died at Babylon 


IE 


* 


evente, toe complicated for our 2 purpoſe, and even too 
— Are: conſidering therefore the ſtate of arts and 
we ſhall * over to the Roman affairs, 
— nenkaerd Nen alſo more 
important. 
3 2 E The 


INTRODUCTION: 
- The bare-names of illuſtrious men, who flouriſhetin Greece, 
m tho time of Cyrus to chat of Alexander, would fill a large 
ume. During this period; all the arts were carried to the 
| pitet- of perfection; and the improvements we Have 
theyto mentioned; were but the dawnings of this glorious 
Jay wg the cafterir nations had raiſed magnificent and 
wpendons- ftructures; the Greeks were wedged os im. 
0 world, who- in their works of architecture, _ 
o magnificence, and elegance to eur. Phe temples. 

fter-Olympus, and the Epheſtan Diana, are the firſt monn 
ments of god taſte; They were eredted'by the Greciarr colo- 
nes; who- ſetled—in- Aſia: Minor, before the. reign of . 
yrs, Phidias, the Athenian, is' the firſt ſculptor 
hoſs- works have been · immortal! Teuxis Parrhaſtus and 
imantheus, og, Soi fame age, firſt — — — 
: neil, and all the: magic of painting, Compoſition, 
in all ĩte various branches; reached a degree of perfection im 
the Greek language, of which a modern reader can 


phocles, N were the erable improvers* 
of poetry. Herodotus gave fimplicity and elegance to pro- 
ſaic writing, Iſderates guve it cadence and harmony, but it* 
was left to ides and Demoſthenes, to diſcover the full 
foree of the Greek Iv not however in the finer” 
arts alone that the Greeks excelled: Every ſpecies of philau- 
ſophy wis cultivated among them with” the utmoſf ſuereſs. 
Not to mention the divine Socrates, whoſe character has had 


our religion ; his three diſciples, Plato, Ariftotle; and Xeno- 


ce of N writers-of any age or country. Experience, indeed, in a lon 
ſub- 972 — ſecrets in natute, with” 
| but which theſe- philoſophers were unacquainted, and-which na: 
rever ll ſtength of genius could divine. But whatever ſome-vaitr em- 
o piries in learning may pretend; the moſt learned and ingenio 
Ff the men, both in France and in England, have acknowledged the 


Torx I ſoperiority of the Greek philoſophers, and have reckoned. 


lins; Wl themſelves happy in. catching their turn of thinking,” and man- 
— ner of expreſſſon. But the Gre not leſs difiinguiſhed*, 
3 for their active than for-their ſpeculative talents. It would be * 
too endleſs” to recount the names of their famous ſtateſmen and 
and I warriors, and it is impoſſible to mention a few without doing 
urs, Juſtice to a. greater number. War was firſt reduced into 4 

e deve b) the "Greeks, Their {ldiers fought from an Aer. 


* 


5 


ſomm an ide: Homer, — —— Fichylts, o- 


phon, may for ſtrengtit of reaſbning, juſtneſs of ſentiment, 
ant yroptiary--o — be wr, a footing witt the. 


* zo thelr-country, and ag arder fur glory, and not wem | 


the- honour. to be compared with that of the great founder of 


* 
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| dread of their ſuperiors; .,, We have ſeen the effect of this iti. iſ 
tary, virtue in their wars, againſt the Perſians: the cauſe of inſFfollow 
as the wiſe laws which Amphiction, Solon, and. Lycurgus, r mil 
"had in Greece. But we muſt, now. leave this na- 10 
tion, whoſe hiſtory, both. civil and philoſophical, :is-as impor- 2 
tant, as their territory was inconſiderable, and turn dur at- Tb. 

tention to the Roman affairs, which are ſtill more intereſting, Monat 
both on their own account, an — the celation in which gio 
they ſtand to thoſe of modern E chat v 
75 . he ar f 
22 De Ne — him 20308 leader of Lau 
Z awlels wandering itti, is an o of extreme 4 
inſignilicance.. But when, we conſider him as the founder o perbus 
an empire a8 extenſiye as the world, and whoſe progreſs and th 
decline have occaſioned. the two greateſt revolutions, . that ever 
n we cannot 3 intereſted in his 
con tion Was extremely martial z And the 
faite Peay 84 Ys » Since into: a» number of: ſmall; but Med the 
Independent diſtricts, 4 noble field for the diſplay oi 
au. talents. - "Romulus: — continually. embroiled with {iIgover! 
one or other of his neighb urs, and war was — employ: 4 

ment by. which he and his companions expected not y 

apgrandize themſelves, but even to ſubſiſt. In the con of tec 
his wars, with the neighbouring people, we may obſerve the ef, the 
ſame maxims W r 


ol the world, ing the nations he. had ſub- reded 
A ponatihe gh fob Way £2 

* acquized, a new. accefhon of, ſtr 1 r ſuls, 
8 | ; Powe that | 

l eircumiſtat ruins: and — othet toe 


3. * the en . with which he contented, had, led ou 
arms they employed, any conſiderable the pe: 
s immediately adopted that practice, or the 
VE 75 * weapon, and improved the military ſyſtem of the A= 
omans, by —— — ig all their enemies. We beir 
FFF by means of which ragt 
the Roman ſtate arrived at ſuch a pitch of grandeur, in the their 1 
vr FH the Sabines. Romulus having conquered os: no: na-. 
not only united chem to the Romans, but findi to coy 
byokles, preferable to the Roman, inſtantly _ le — N 
D made uſe of the 2 buckler in fighting againſt I found 
other ſtates. 9 thoug A to War, did 4 
not altogether neglect the uy —— his infant kingdom. ne 
He inſtituted what was called the Senate, a court originally comm 
compoſed of à hundred perſons,..diſtinguiſhed for their wiſdom 1085 
e W * enacted laws for the. adanjniſteation of 17 
bes | STS t 
„ | » 
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7 
2 after a ng reign ſpent in promoting the civil, 
A of his country, was, according to the beſt: 
dure; treacherouſly put ta death by the members n. | 
ſenate, which he himſelf had inſtituted, , 
1 he ſucceſſors of Romulus werę all very ca per 1 
fonages.'; Numa; who came next to him, eſtabliſhed the 
igious 4 of the Romans, and inſpired them with 
that veneration for an oath, which, was ever. after the ſoul of 
ieir military 1 . Tullus Hoſtilius, Ancus Martius 
Tarquinius Priſcus, Servius Tullius, laboured. each during, 
is reign, for the grandeur of Rome. But /Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, the ſeventh and laſt king, having obtained the crown 
by the —— 2 5 2 Servius, con- 
tinued 0 it cruel and infamous tyrann 
der wi — a of , Ai ſon, 4 An; 
nius, - who,, onouring.Lucretia, a Roman lad: affront - 
d the. — . — the expulſion o the aa 
arquin - ww and with it the Alzen of the regal 
en. the Romans however were continually en- 
in Fats they” —— it neceſſary to have ſome officer in- 
authority, who might concur them to 
the fiel Tees regulate their military enterprizes, In the room 
ol the kings therefore they appointed two on. * 
called Conſuls, who, without creating the ſame jealouſy | 
ceeded to all the powor of their ſovereigns. T his — 1 
was extremely favourable to the Roman grandeur. The con- 
fol, who bo - but a temporary power, were deſirous of 
by ſome great action: each vied wi 
thoſe —— or — 75 him, * the Romans were daily 
R When we add to this, that 
the people, naturally warlike, mis paint ta deeds of valoup 2 
y every conſideration Which could excite; them : that he 
citizens of Rome were all ſoldiers, and fc _ for their lan 
their children, and their liberties, we not be ſu 
that they ſhould, Tacks pour of ha contri; | 
their-power all over Italy. ; 
The Romans, now ſecure at home, nd binding rio ey | 
to contend, with, turn their eyes abroad, and meet with a 
powerful rival. in the Cartha me This ſtate had been 
of the Mediterranean in Africa, ſome 
a colony of Phenicians, 75 We 


hr mate come they had 
"Y 


Mi. 
ſe of it 
urgus, 
US na- 
impor- 
ur at- 
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Carthage, in eee 


for bridlin the fierce and unruly paſſions of hig 7 
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. 
ilands of Corſica and Sardinia. Sieily 1 
. 
. 't6 take up arms. Hence a fucceſhon of hoſtilities 
- tween theſe rival ſtates, | Behr te 
& Punic wars, in which the C with all 
Fealth 510 power; were un eden match. for the 
was a powerful republic, when Rome wan 
2 ut the was now become inate 


— 


ta fe and th 
o fought their firſt naval battle, wa 
to mention all the tranb 


e 


WT IIA 
dak on his 


7 n 


15 


langerous. His father Hamilcar had imbibed an extreme h: 
ed againſt the Romans, and having ſettled the inteſtine tro. 


.>: 


— 1 


of hh country, he took an eafly op to inſpiſi vided 

4 For thi though RR e rk is own ſentiment Beoti 

| this purpoſe he ordered a folemn facrifice to be offered t had 3 

upiter, and leading his ſon to the altar, aſted him-whethqiff Stoll 

| : "Was willing to attend him in his 8 main 
| Roitins; the courageous boy, not only confented to go, bai the b 
= *rotjured "libs Author oy the e, 4rchon t, to orm Him to vi natur 
3 e each en there of co — —— That 1 will Joy the. p 
ll fully do, 2 2 Greel 
Who loves you, if you will Free on 'the alters, to be al Lans 
al enemy to the Romans. Haunibal readily cpmplieiſ nns, 

M ſolemn A a ga mid the — = 2mm 

en 3 bis mind, "as no 2 
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INTRODUCTION: 
to evacuate Greece ; the cities were all declared free; 
| 2 5 became a tributaty to the Romans, and the fate 
of Greece became their dependants. The Etolians, diſco- 
vering their fitſt error, endeavoured to remedy it by another 
till more dangerous to themſelves, and more advantageous to 

the Romans. As rhey*had called the Romans into Greece to 
defend them againſt Philip, they now called in Antiochus, 
Eing of Syria." to defend them «gait the Romans. The 
famous Hannibal too had recou the ſame prince, and 
"who was at this time the moſt powerful monarch in the Eaſt, 
and the ſucceſſor to the dominions of Alexander in Aſia. But 
Antiochus did not follow his advice ſo much, as that of the 
Etolians; for /inſtead of renewing the war in Italy, where 
Hannibal, from experience, judged the Romans to be moſt 
vulnerable, he landed in Greece with a ſmall body of troops, 
and being overcome without difficulty, fled over into Aſta. Ih 
this wa? the Romans made ufe of P ilip, for conquering An- 
tiochus, as they had before done of the Etolians for conquering 
Philip. They how purſue Antiochus, the laſt object of their 
8 into Aſia, and having vanquiſhed him by ſe: 
and land, compel him to ſubmit to an infamous trea 
In theſe conq the Romans ſtill allowed the ancient 
inhabitants to poſſeſs their territory; they did not even 
2 the form of government; the 9 nations became 
ies of the toll aha le, which however, under a ſpecious 
"concealed the ſervile of all conditions, and in- 
that they ſhould ſubmit to whatever was required of 

— When we refle&t on theſe eafy conqueſts, we have 
"reaſon to be aſtoniſhed at the reſiſtance which the Romans 
met with from, a barbarous prince, Mithridates kin — Pon- 
t reſources, $ king- 
dom, bordering on the inacceſſible mountains of —— 
abounded i in a race of men, whoſe minds were not eneryated 
pw / pleaſure, and whoſe bodies were firm and r | 
4 The different ſtates of Greece and Aſta, now began 

0 feel the t of their yoke, but had not ſpirit to ſhake it 
| off, were tranſported at finding a prince, who dared to ſhew 
Himſelf an'enemy to the Romans, .and — þ- —_—_—_ n 
: r Michridates, however, was to 

ſuperior ſtar of the Romans. Vanquiſhed 2 

Sylla and Lucullus, he was at length ſubdued by 
oinpey, and ſtripped of his domin:ons and of his life. 
In Africs the Roman arms met with equal ſucceſs, Marius, 
2537 in conq 2 made all ſecure in that quarter. 

Even the barbarous nations beyond the 2 to 
. ".Gallia N bad 
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"reduced into a province. The Cimbri Teutones, | 
ve ä —— Europe, 1 into this ma | 
of the empire, The ſame Marius, whoſe name was lol TS 
terrible in Africa, made the north of Europe to tremble, 
The Barbarians retired to their wilds and deſerts, leſs. 
formidable than the Roman. legions. But while Rome con- 
quered the world, there ſupſiſted an internal war within her 
. This * 4 ſubſiſted from the n of che 
government. after the 1 of her kin 
wed Ped but A We oy The deſcendents; of the ay 
were diſtinguiſhed by the name of  Patricians, were in- 
veſted with ſo many odious privileges, that the people felt- 
their dependance, and became determined to ſhake it off. 
thouſand: diſputes on this ſubject aroſe betwixt them and the 
Patrigians, which always terminated in favour of liberty. 

. Theſe diſputes, however, while the Romans preſerved their 
yirtue, were not attended with any dangerous conſequences. 
The Patricians, who loved their coun „chearfully parted 
with ſome of their privileges to * people; and the 
people, on the other hand, though they obtained laws, by 
which: they might be admitted to enjoy he firſt offices of the 
ſtate, and though they had the power of K r always 
named Patricians. But when the Romans, by the conqueſt of 
foreign gs, 20 became acquainted with all Ger e and 
refinements z when they became tainted with the effeminacy 
and corruption of the eaſtern courts, and ſported with every 
thing juſt and honourable, in order to obtain them, the ſtate, 
torn by the factions between its 2 and without virtue f 
on either ſide, to keep it together, became a prey to its own 
children. Hence the bloody ſeditions of the "Graveki, which 
paved the way for an 3 hatred between the no- 
bles and commons, and | yon it SY for any turbulent dema- 
Cogn, t9 put them in action againſt each other. The love of 
began cheir country as now no more than a ſpecious name z the bet · 
. ter ſort were too wealthy and — ſubmit to tl 
0 urs of military diſci 51 and the ſoldiers, compoſt 

” 2 dregs of the ar e ng longer citizens. They 
to yield knew none but their commander; under his banner they - 
eſhvely oh and N and pluyidered, and for him they were 
| to die. He might CY them to embrue their: 
his lik. hands in the bldod of their country. They who knew no coun-. 
Marius, try but the camp, and no Maes "boy that of their general, 
juarter. were ever ready to obey him, 755 multiplicity of the Ro- 
egan to man conqueſts, however, which required their keeping on foot 
is bad ſeveral armies at the ſame time, retarded the ſubverſion of the 
* n. These armies wereſo many checks Upon eee, 


Ez | 


„ 1KFPkodUtri6n; 
Had it not been for che foldiers . Rome Would have 
ſurrendered its liberty to 2 br "of Mars. 
© Julſus Cælar at length 27 ſubduitis the Gaal, 
z de gained his Tante 958 Re aff hag it ever made, 
N on [ht is ovetcome in the plaitis of Phar. 
3. falia. Cafir'v Rorigus 4 855 in a moment ul} over 
* "the _ rer t, in A Mauritania, in Spain, 
in Gaul, Cn on all des, he is ar- 
T at e in the Whole empire. Bru- 
tus 110 Can think” ch give Rome ber , by 
1 8 5 ah in the ſenate houſe. But they only fab« 


out his clementy er abilities, 
59 Hor e abi.” THe pattie bin e . 
41, 


ro + HE Ae bee C#fir Octavianus, 
i 
Z at Actum; there is no Brutus nor Caius, to put an 


5 to Julius Cæfar, t from him by the ſea- 
te his e. The frictids of Aderty have killed themſelves 
15 air, and Oaviis, under the” hame of Auguſtus, and 

1 peror, rẽmains the ondifturbed maſter of the empire. 

| Pang eſe © pl commotions;,'the Romans ſtill preſerved the 
glory of their arms among 'dilfanit nations, and While' it was 
rv fo who ſhould be maſter t Rome, the Romans were 
without difpute the maſters of che world; "their military by 

c 54 1 our aboliſhed alf the remains of the 

e Perſian, the Greek, the Allyfian, and Macedonian — 
and they were now only a name, No fooner therefore was 
Octavius eft2btiſhed'on the throne, embaſfadors from all 


thiopia ſues, peace, che Parthians,” who had bern la moſt 
15 en tourt his —. the Indies ſeek his al- 
$4... lafice, ia _ackhowledges him, Germany dreads 
= + atk this Weler receives his Ewe. Vicborious by 
d land, e e r The 
in peace under wer, . Chriſt 

2 10050 che pr © 
Having this traced the" of the en t 
1 * it 0 A r our — oblige 87 a few 
RT lie 3 Teiences, ob ets of that 
kW the firſt ages "of the public, the Romans 
in a total 15 Sn vr rather” 3: 9. all the elegant 
provements o ar, politicks, and agriculture were 
the on <7 arts. 4 7 ade. becauſe they were the only arti 
ut upon the downfal of Carthage, che Ro. 
at to taſte 
tir pro. 
une 
havs 


2 arters of the Kndwn world, to make their ſubmiſſions. 


| Bo Wu no enemy to dread from abroad, be 
the ſweets of ſecurity, andto cultivate the arts. 


ee was nor gradual a. in the other 
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have deſcribed. The conqueſt of Greece at ance em! 
paſſeſion of every thing moſt rare, curious or el — 4 
which was the next victim, offered all its ſtores, and the R 


mans, from the moſt ſimple people, ſpeedily became ace | 
uainted with the arts, the luxuries, and refinements of the 
- Eloquence they had always cultivated as tha 
eminence and preferment. The orations of 
Ee eras which, ac+ 


perſect productions. In poetry 
only to to-Homer, whole verſe, like the profe of De- 
enes, is perfect and inimitable, Horace however, in his 
e 
ds day unrivalled in that ſpecies of writing.” 
the Romans can boaſt of Livy, — 1th che 
caſe of Herodotus, and is more deſcriptive, more 
ſeatimental. Tacitus indred did nat fouridh-im 
age, but his works do himſelf the greateſt ho- 
ile they difgrace his country and human nature, whoſs 
id vices he paints in the moſt ſtriking colours. 
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3 whoſe hiſtories, a few excepted; diſgrace human 
They did not indeed aboliſh the forms of the Romas 


ſince had no-power but hat aroſe from a mercenary 

nor to enter into a detail with regard to the 
tranſactions of the-court, which were direfted: by th 

and cruelty and corruption, which univerſally prevail under u 

government. When it is faid that the Roman ra- 

public conquered cas Wake 9 civilized | 

4 | part 
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5 of it, chieſſy in Greece, Carthage, and Aſia. A mort 
e taſk: ſtill remained, for the emperors to ſubdue the 
barbarous nations of Europe; the Germans, the Gauls, the 
Britons, and eyen the remote corner of Scotland; fon though 
theſe countries had been diſcovered, they were not effectuall 
ſubdued by the Roman generals. Theſe nations, though rude 
_ ignorant; were brave and independent. It was rather from 
the ſuperiority of their diſcipline than of their courage, that 
the Romans gained any advantage over them. The Roman 
wars, with the Gema, are deſcribed by Tacitus, and from 
his accounts, though a Roman, it is eaſy to diſcover with 
what bravery they fought, and with what reluctance they ſub- 
mitted to a foreign yoke. ' From the obſtinate reſiſtance of the 
ns, we may judge of the difficulties the Romans met 
with in ſubduing the other nationg of Europe. The contefty : 
were on both ſides bloody; the countries of Europe were fuc- marke 
ceflively laid waſte, the inhabitants periſhed in the field, many iſ them. 
pere carried into Mlavery, and but a feeble remnant. ſubmittel and W 
to the Roman power. This fituation of affairs was extremely If a n 
ainifayoutable to the happineſs of mankind. The barbarou of. che 
nations, indeed, from their intercourſe with the Romans, ac- vas 
quired ſome taſte for the arts, ſciences, language, and manners, ll tion, 
vf their new maſters.” | Theſe however were but miſerable con- ¶ the G 
Wlations for the Joſs:of liberty, for being deprived of the uſe in It. 
vf their arms, for being over-awed by mercenary ſoldiers kept 
In pay to reſtrain thetn, and for being delivered oyer to rapa- Wl preſſe 
cious goyernors, who plundered them without mercy, /' Tbe Bl re 
only circuniſtance which could ſupport them under theſe com- diſtin 
| Pliczted calamities, was the hape df gering better dayg. Co 
The Roman empire, now ſtretched out to ſuch an — Why ſourtl 
Had loſt its ſpring and force. It contained within itſelf the I the. f 
ſeeds of diſſolution; and the violent irruption of the Gothz | 
and Vandals, and other Barbarians, haſtened its deſtruction. 
Theſe fierce tribes, who came to take ven e on the empire, 
either inhabited the various proyinces of "Germ rmany, which had 
never been ſubdued by the Romans, or were ſcattered over the 
vaſt countries of the north of Europe, and 'north-weſt of Ro 
Aſia, which are now inhabited by the Danes, the Swedes, in co 
the Pokes, the ſubjects of the Rüffian empire, and the Tar. tion, 
4ars:' They were drawn from their native country, by that I decor 
teſtleſsneſs which actuates the minds of Barbarians, and Wl rainh 
makes them rove from home in queſt of plunder, or new. fct- Wl chieft 
ments. The firſt invaders : met with. a powerful - reſiſtance Wl ruptii 

n the ſuperior'diſcipline of the Din legions.z but this, Wl imme 
| PAT be NE nd 7 
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aly:roaſed them to yengeance.. They return to their com», 
zanions, acquaint them with the unknown convenieneies and 
urjes that abounded in countries better cultivated, or bleſſed 
ith 2 milder climate than their oαõꝰnu; acquaint them 


ctually th the battles they had fought, of the friends they had 
rh rude oſt, and warm them with reſentment. againſt. their opponents. 
er from reat bodies of armed men, (ſays an elegant hiſtorian, in de- 
e, that N cribing this ſcene; of deſolation) with their wives and chil- 
Roman Aren, and ſlaves and flocks, iſſued forth, like regular colo- 
d from Inies, in queſt of new ſettlements. New adventurers followed 
r with Neben "The lands. which they deſerted were.occupied by more, 
ey ſub- remote tribes of Barbarians, Theſe, in their turn, puſhed 


ward into more fertile countries, and like à torrent conti- 
nually increaſing, rolled on, and ſwept every thing before 
them. Wherever the Barbarians marched, . —— 
marked with blood. They ravaged or deſtroyed all arou 

them. They made no diſtinction between what was ſacred, 
and What was praſane. They reſpected; no age, or ſex, or ranks 
If a man was called upon to fix upon the period, in the hiſtory. 
of the world, during which, the condition of the human race 
was moſt calamitous and afflicted, he would, without heſita- 
tion, name that Which elapſed from the death of Theodoſius 
the Great, A., D. 396, to the. eſtabliſhment of the Lombards 


the uſe I in Italy, A. D. 571, The contemporary authors, who: bes- 
's kept held that ſcene of deſolation, labour, and are at a:lofs for e. 
| rapa- ¶ preſions to deſcribe the horror of it. The ſcourge-of Ged. ths 
The N oeffroyer of nations, are the dreadful; epithets by which they 


com- ¶ diſtinguiſh: the moſt noted of the barbarous'leaders./1 12 5b 
I Conſtantine, Who was emperor about the beginning of the - 
tent, fourth, century, and who had embraced Chriſtianity, changed 
elf the che ſeat of empire from Rome to Conſtantinople. This o- 
Gothz Wl caſioned à prodigious altetation. The weſtern and caſter = 
iction. Wl provinces were ſeparated from each other, and — by 
mpire, Wl different ſovereigns. The withdrawing the Roman legions from 

chr had Wi the Rhine and the Danube to the gaſt, threw down the weſteru 
rer the Bi barriers of the empire, and laid it open to the invader s. 
eſt of i Rome (now known by the name of the Weſtern, Empire, 
wedes, in contradiſtinction to Conſtantinople, Which, from its ſitua- 
_ Tar- WF tion, was called the Eaſtern Empire) weakened by this divifign, 
y that WI becomes a prey; to the barbarous nations. Its antient glory, 
„ and vainly dee med immortal, is effaced, and Adogces,.a Barbarian 


w. ſet- chieftain, ſits down on the throne of the Cæſars. Tbeſe ir- 


ſtance tuptions into the empire, were gradual and ſucceſſixe, The 
t this, Wl immenſe; fabric of the Roman empire was the work of many 
mpet, pr ſeyeral centuries. were employed in demoliſhing? iti. 
aaa wats ar nd cabs 
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only be <qualied by the barbarity of thoſe nations, who over 
came them, þ =o + 1 "x WAYS 4s * g l 
Towards the cloſe of the fixth 


| century, the Saxons, a Ger. 
man nation, were maſters of the "ſouthern, and more fertile 
! ces of Britain; che Franks, anottier tribe of Germans, 
7 Gaul g. che Gothe, of Spain; the Gothe and Lombards, of 
Italy, and the adjacent provinces. Scarce” any veſtige of the 
Roman policy, juriſpruc arts or literature remained. New 
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was ſo efficacious, that the remains of it deſrended to theis 

ſucceſſora, and muſt have proved an over- match for all their 
enemies, had it not been for the vices of their emperors, and 
| tion of manners among the people, 832. 

ts of the known world, the emperors were 
plored, the ingenuity of mankind was exerciſed, and 


perors, or as they are called Cæſars, could 
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dendants, unbe red the fame condition to the graft, 
houph this fyltem Teemed to de admiribly calculated res Win 


* * it degenerüted into "x {yRein of 


| ame bnbeunber s —— 
le. of che people ine 
fate of Mb ſervitude; y were deptived bf the natural 
and moſt unalienable rights of huryayiſty. They were faves 
fixed to the "foil, which they cultivated, and r witty it 
were trans from one nd prietor to another; 
conveyaite.” "Poetry öffended baroft, ot chieftaing buckled ont 
Is armour,” and Wüght redreſs at the head of Nis vaffals. 'His 
aaverſaries met im in Ie hoſtiſe array. The kindred and 
dants of the "3p; teſſot. 25 Well as of "the defender, were 
— in che quarr They had not even the 1 


are eee da rope Laue the ebe of 
theit nobles With jmpatience 
were by nature free dern. determined it mould be ſo in 
is well as in nate. In order to create” Tote power; 
that might Couterbalance thoſe potent valfals, who,” while 
they ene Ang ple, controled or gave re to the crown; 


ET 
on of liberty Wade ſuch a hapy 
the condition of mankind, 2 roufed them from = 


and inaRtion Thtb which they rad been funk by the 

nels of their former ſtate. 21 ſpit of Induſtry revived®; "Comte 

2 afl object of Rok 85 and to Houriſh, 
atfoug cadfes eee to revive this ſp | ern 


ee of the Goths ant Vandal, who brett 


ſcience wete «Meds 1 05, for m Nie 
emportum bf trace, And where'ſome cetith 


Many: ſome xb w led _ of 8 their neigh 
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and to fette the intercburſe between differeſit nations. Con- 
— che capital of che eaſtern, or Greek empfre, ; mal 
that of che Ht; In this city, ſome remains . ee and 


modities and eutlous manufactures of hog Was = 
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a was, invented, which, facilitated the communication betweeg 


to eſtabliſh a commerce with the Eaſt, and the port 
| Lot Tes from thence all the rich productions d 
di fe 3 they diſpoſed of to great advan, 


in the North towards the middle of the thirteenth century, 


with their piracies, this ob 


of the Baltic to Cologne on the Rhine, 
called the Hanſeatic League; which Mer ſo formidable, 


the greateſt monarchs, . The members of this powerful aſſo- 
9 a the firſt ſyſtematic eee 


their 
with naval ſtores; and pitched on different towns, the mot 
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22 powers of Europe with a view to drive the Turk 

r 5 A * — 2 Europe 

3 tinople was general e of re 

2 for the Chriſtian — Me in their way — Paleſtine q " 
on their return from thence. Though: the. abject. of theſe ex. 
peditions was conqueſt and not commerce, and though the iſſue 
of them N. unfortunate, + their commercial wen 


both beneficial and permanent. 
5 Soop after the clole of the-holy. war, Fg iu KDE Ah 


ote nations, and brought them nearer to each other. 2 
Jealian ſtates, particularly thoſe of Venice and Genoa, began 


tage among the other nations of Europe, who began to ac, 
quite ſome taſte, pf ce, unknown te their predeceſlors le 
or deſpiſed by them. us Hae the _x2th and 13th centuries, {Wencoi 
the commerce of Europe was almoſt in the 3 of. the Ita- 

ians r in thoſe ages by by the name of 
omb⸗ 8 or Den of bard merchants 

led j pa; ent kingdom; they became the carriers, the 

an Irers, and the ban ers of Europe, One of. theſe com- 
panies ſottled in London; hence the name of Lombard Street. 

# While the, Italians. in the ſouth of Europe cultivated trade I khan 
with ſuch induſtry and ſucceſs, the commercial ſpirit awakened iſ rei 


As the Danes, Swedes, and other nations. around the rg 

were at that.time extremely, barbarous, and infeſted that ea 

© the cite of Labs and Ham- 

burgh, ſoon after they had began to open ſome trade with the I cour 

ty enter into a league of mutual defence. They de- 

rived ſuch advantages from this union, that other tom Wl wan 
acceded to their confederacy ; and, in a ſhort time, ei hty of 


: the moſt conſiderable cities, ſcattered through thoſe vaſt coun; BW rem 


tries of German and Flanders which ſtretch from the bottom 
joined in an alliance, 


that its alliance was courted, and 2 enmity was dreaded by 
the mage hor and conducted it by common laws enacted in 
a anda 1 web They ſupplied the reſt of Europe 


eminent of which was Bruges, . 
ples, in r 


en, 
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8 productions of India, 


e- Turk with the manufactures o lab and exchanged them 
Europ: ¶ Vor the more bulky, but not leſs uſeful commodities of the North, 
e of ren As Bruges became the center of communication between 


ie Lombards. and Hanſeatic merchants, the Flemings traded 


theſe ex. ich both in that city to ſuch extent as well as advantage, ay 
the iſſug pirited among them a general habit of induſtry, which long 
&ts wen dered Flanders and the adjacent provinces the moſt opu- 


| ent, the moſt populous, and beſt cultivated countries in Europe. 
Struck with the flourifhing "ſtate of theſe provinces, of 
which he diſcovered the true cauſe, Edward III. of England, 
deavoured to excite a ſpirit of induſtry among his on ſub. | 
hecke, who, blind to the advan of their fituation, and 
-norant of the ſource from whic opulence was deſtined to 
low into their country, totally neglected commerce, and did 
not eren attempt thoſe * manufactures, the materials of which 
alin to foreigrers. By alluring Flemiſh artifans to 
e in His dominions, as well as by hgh wiſe laws for the 
ent and regulation of trade, he gave a nning 
whe woollen manufactures of Et and and firſt turned the 
actiye and enterpriz ing genius of his people towards thoſe arts 
which have raifed the gm to the Roſe rank = 2 
mercial nations. S e 5. 

The Chriſtian Peder, after their + loſſes in the crus 
fades, endeavoured to cultivate the ip of the great 
khans of Tartary, whoſe fame in arms had reached the moſt 
remote corners of Europe and Aſia, that they might be ſome 
check upon the Turks, who had been ſuch enemies to the 
Chriſtian name; and who, from a contemptible handful” r 
wanderers, ſerving occaſionally in the armies of coritending 
princes, had begun o extend cher ange, map ay: 
countries bf A ſia. 

The Chriſtian embaſſies n chiefly e | 
wanderi profeſſion of men, who, ; _—_ - Won zeal, und. | 
undaunted by difficulties and danger, found th 
remote courts of theſe infidels. be "Eng liſh philoſophes, 
Roger Bacon, was ſo induſtrious” as” to elle froin their 
relations, or traditions, many particulars of the Tartars, 
which are to he found in Purchas's Pilgrims, and other books 
of travels. The firſt regular traveller of the monkiſh «kind, 
6 who committed his diſcoveries to writing, was John du Plaut 
wn in Carpin, who, with ſome of his brethren, about the year 1246, 
ted in I carried à letter from pope Innocent to the great khan of Tar- 
-urope Bl tary,” in favour of the Chriſtian ſubjeQs in that prince's exten- 

; moſt I five dominions. Soon after this, à ſpirit of travelling into 

efta- ate a general n e n. 
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the reader will find a more circumſtantial account in that part 
of the following work which treats.of America, ©. 
Europe now began to emerge out of that darkneſs into which 
the had been ſunk fince the ſubverſion of the Roman empire. 
Theſe diſcoveries, from which fach wealth was deftined to 
flow to the commercial nations of Europe, were ſucceeded by 
others of unſpeakable benefit to mankind, The invention of 
printing, the revival of learning, arts, and ſciences ;- and, 
jaſtiy, the happy reformation in religion, all diftinguiſh the 


ideas concerning the balance of power then introduced, ar ren- 
general, fill influence the councilsof European nations.” 


From all which it ſeems extremely certain, that the con- 
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queſt;-und; in its turn — 4 this frenzy to the 
utmaſt mii and diſtreſs ®. The modern examples ate ſo 


liey of their late efforts, prove the greatneſs of the evil, 
af any remedy which is not flow-arid gradual. | 
_-Gnzar: AIN.is at preſent that kingdom in Europe 
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- The encreaſe of taxes; the decay of manufac: 
; tures, —— commerce which alone is not ptecarious, 


with a conſequence of another; kind, that is, the eſtabliſhment 
of abſolute monarchy in Great- Britain. The, farther” our 
c 
e Britiſh: ſubjects of conſideration or property will, in 
weary of tranſporting themſelves into climates 
heat, orifrozen by cold. Our foreign armies 
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dune in Gmelling the ſteam of the facrifices,., ant 


and 
ne with 2 ferocity unknown in northern climates, 


reratic d belief. But thi 

nc he place for handling chis ſublime ſubject. It is ER 
d obſerve here, that a religion, which was founded on the 
| TS he deſtroyed become 
falſe | muſt ei altogether „ or 
revailing belief of mankind. The latter was the caſe. 
briſtianity made its way among the civilized part of man- 
kind, by che ſublimity of its doctrines and precepts; and 
defore it was ſu by the arm of power, ſuſtained itſelf 
by the voice of. wiſdom. 45 
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which admitted of no aſſociation with 


t of whatever related to the church, being 
on thoſe who had eſtabliſhed it, firſt oc- 


The 
aipnel the elevation of the clergy, and afterwards of the 
diſhop. of Rome, over all the members of the Chriſtian world. 
it is impoſſible to deſcribe within our narrow limits all the 
dancomitant cauſes, ſome of which were extremely delicate, 
by which this ſpecies of univerſal monarchy was eftabliſhed. 

ie biſhops of Rome, by being removed from the controul 
df the Roman emperors, then reſiding in Conſtantinople ; by 
vorowing, with little variation, the religious ceremonies and 
tes ef Po 


among the heathen world, and otherwiſe work- - _ 


ig on the credulous minds of Barbarians, by whom that em- 
pre began to be di i 
rery circumſtanc which Fortune threw in their way, lowly 
rected the fabric af their power, at firſt an object of vene- 


tion, and afterwards of terror, to all temporal princes. The 


nth greater activity. The 
nprovement of arts, OT LOR which al 


diſſolution are more palpable, and opera 
moſt efficacious was the 
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es of barbarity, made its way into Europe. The ſcan 
8 lives of thoſe! who called thernſelves the minifters d 
its Chriſt, their ignorance and tyranny, the defire naturd 
to ear of delivering themſelves from a foreign yoke, rthe 
| of applying'to national objects, the immenſe wealth 
Which wich hd been div diverted to the ſervice of the church in'ev 
. — of Europe; conſpired with the ardour of the 
rmers, and l ned the 42 —. reformation.” The ab. 
ſurd mummeries eſtabliſhed by the Romifh clergy in” order ti 
Yervate their power, and augment” their riches,” were hay. 
turned into ridicule by men of letters, Who, on * 
Account, deſerye "to be held in everlaſting eſteem, as they 
Tontributed, in à very eminent degree, to 5 that” chin 
event, ſo ren to 25 A Are "as to = reges 
bertie of "mankind, | | 
— To Jo SSI GT, RO IIS il A 16147 ra her” 4 
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„globe, is in many reſpects that which mt e oh 


lit and civil, have been carried to the greateſt _ and 
don, If we except the earlieſt ages 2 the world, it is 


eligiou WY in Europe we” find the 1 variety of character, govern- 
: a; ment and manners; and from whence: we draw the greateſt . 


a „ Seer otadarchs roo ria ons 
rk, be inſtruction. * 
„ __ Geography diſcovers to us two circumſtances with regard to 


or k, — che leaſt 3 We uarter of the 


attentioh. K is in Europe that the human mind has 
made the greateſt progreſs towards its improvement ; and where | 
the arts, whether of utility or ornament, the — both mi- 


3 Europe, which perhaps have had a confiderable 3 g 
ag it the ſuperiority over the reſt of the world. Firſt, 
| the happ 24 temperature of its climate, po part of it lying within 
Ide torrid zone; and ſecondly, the great variety of its ſur- 
fe. The effect of a moderate climate, both on plants and 
a animals, is well known from experience. - The immenſe num 


— ber of mountains, rivers, ſeas, &c. which divide the different 
cCuntries of Europe from one another, is likewiſe 


or 10 commodious for its inhabitants. Theſe natural boundaries | 


check the progreſs of 'conqueſt or deſpotiſm, which has al 
deen ſo rapid in the extenſive plains of Afriea and the E 


che ſeas and rivers facilitate the intercourſe — . 5 | 


deen different nations; and even the barren rocks and 
iz mountains are more favourable for exciting human ny 


aa Tivention, chan the natural unſolicited Is 
aue foils. There is no part of Europe fo diverted in ie in its | 


ſurface, ſo interrupted ee beuge or diviſions, 25 
Gteece; We have ſeen 


7 _ x vented, or at leaſt grea W ih Greece there- 
1 is wich to Europe; Europe -itfelf is with to 
me reſt of the lobe The apal may even be carried fur- 
—_— LL ach while to attend to it. As pi 7 Greece _ 
__ [CY pee of . at preſent, under the un: 
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0 t it was in Greece the human mind 
began to know and to avail itſelf of its ſtrength, and that 


ah aan of! the arts Cn, to 3 2 ure, were in- 


Natural tyranny af. Barbarians): was diſti iſhed aboye all 
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f Shall, aceording 1 this ' accbunt of hi, 
Daniſh majeſty's e pales e moſt northerly ſitua. 
| 2 * and divide them into four parts: rſt. Eaſt and Weſt 
3 Iceland, and the iſlands in the Atlantic Ocean; 
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The reader may perceive, that in Gs) Ut el 
Lulation is en. 
Jand ; becauſe, in fact, are not yet BE | 
very imperfectiy: we ſhall, * n 
derte fo e e 
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HE moſt northerly of his Daniſh majeſty's fomi- 

nions ; or, as e it,.. New a mp the 

5 0. of Spitzbergen, . E. dong. 
and 80 deg. N. lat. e it in, nw. med by 
8 , it certainly wasdiſcovered:by Sir Hugh Vie. 
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land. It obtained the name of. Spitzbergen, from the beight 
and raggedneſs of its rocks. There is a whale-fiſhery, chiefly 
ecuted by the Dutch and ſome Britiſh veſſels, on its coaſts, 
t likewiſe contains two harbours z' one called South Haven, 


| and the ocher Maurice-Bay 3, but Tn grips ty are;yuin=, 


habited. 5 5 c. 15 
Raus sr GREENLAND. vec cc. 


Lias bebe ths meridian” f Loden, 
long. and between 60 and 73 deg. 


Aumnbrranrd. By the lat accounts from the müs- ö 
ries, employed for the converſion of the Greenlanders, their 


Whole number does not amount to above 957 ſtated inha- 


bitants: Mr. Crantz, however, thinks that the rovi ſouth- 
landers of Greenland may amount to about 7000. ere is a 
reſemblance between the aſpect, manners, and dreſs f 


thoſe natives, and the Eſquimaux Americans, from whom they 
—.— differ but little. even "after, all the pains which the 
Daniſh and G miſſionaries have taken to convert and 


live in huts during their winter, which 


is incredibly ſevere; but Mr. Crantz, who has given us the 
lateſt and beſt Webunts of this country, ſays, that in their 


—— ſummer a it is ſo hot that the inhabitants are obliged 


row off their ſummer alleen They have no trade, 
hey have a moſt improveab 


ard very dextrous © 
/Cunigs1vies.]' The taking of Whales in the fea eng 
Land, among the fields of i 18 that have been 2 
ages, is one of the greateſt curioſities in nature. Theſe 
— jeces of ice, are, frequently, more than a mile inlength, 


upwards of 190 feet in thickneſs ; , and when they are put 
| in motion by a ſtorm, nothing can be more terrible; the 


| Deer had 13 ſhips cruſhed to pieces them in one ſeaſon. 
There are ſeveral kinds of whales in reenland; ſome white, 
and others black. The black ſort, the bay whale, is in mok 
"eſteem, on account of his bulk, and the great quantiey-of fat 
or blubber he affords, which turns to oil. His tongue is about 
18 feet long, Dr in long pieces of what we call Whalebone, 
which are covered with a kind of hair like horſe-hair; and on 
each ſide of his tongue are 250 pieces of this whalebone As 
to che - of his body, they ate as hard as ane bones, 
And of no uſe. There are no teeth i in his mouth; and he 
4s a, biogroms Prone, 80 feet 187 der dere de 
, grows thence 1 O04 20” VIEW 
eg v7; 04 _—_ 22 5 85 Tie bas 171 ee 
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upon their coaſts; but they 
employ all the year either in ang or hunting, in which they : 
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" TRADE. ] The commerce is i monopol ined by a 
Danifh « iy. Its exports conſiſt of dried — | 
3 » butter, tallow, train-oil, coarſe woollen 
gs, gloves, raw wool, ſh lamb-fkins, 
r eider-down; and feathers. Their im- 
. e b en a Bete g. „ bread, 
ſhoes, brandy, linen, and a little ſilk; exclu- 


ſtve of ſome mel Aden and ſuperfluities for the more wealthy. 


STRENGTH AND REVENUE.] As Iceland affords no bait for 
ayarice or ambition, the inhabitants depend entirely upon his 
Daniſh majeſty's protection; and the revenue he draws from 
the country, amounts to about 30,000-crowns a year. 


RRE FARO ISLANDS. 


Jo called from their lying in a cluſter, and the inhabitants 
ITS They are about 24 in 

lie between 6x and 63 deg, W. long. from London. 

FCC and 
— wt ppg weſtward, of Norway; having Shetland , 
and the Orkneys on the ſouth-eaſt, and Greenland — Iceland 
upon the north and north-weſt. ' The.trade and income. of the 
—— —— — 


. 

dige | NORWAY, WA: 42) 2a 

om: Te TE natural ſignification of 
AND EXTENT is, the Northern- 


N 28 e 
; the or Categate; on the 

n= og the northern ocean; and on the eaſt, it is divided 
from Sweden by a long ridge of mountains, called at different 
parts by different names; as Fillefield, Dofreheld, Rundfield, 
and, Dourheld. The reader may confiilt the table of dimen- 


ſons in Denmark for its extent; but it is a country ſo little 


„ that it is difficult to fix dimen- 


copy ta] 7 Uiite ur Nerwoy- viries/nocerling 40 
9 At Bergen, the 
e The eaſtern 

covered with ſnow; and the 


in eur * middle of October, * 
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Aurea. But even froſt. and ſnow. have th 


mcre northerly Dee 
| is ſo intenſe, that they are but li 


1 In ſummer, the inhabitants can read and write at mid- 


— however, in the middle of WO PE is only ; a 190 
Simmering of li 


Nature, notwithſtanding, has _ ſo kind + to the Norwegian, 


that in the midſt ohtheir daaknef or 
moon and the aurora TS ſo * they can carry on 


3 The zir is fo püre in ſbche of the inland parte, that the inha- 


bitants- live ſo long as to be tired of life; and cauſe them- 
ſelxes to be — toa leſs falubrious air. Sudden thaws, 


and ae — wie / WE 14,131 Yo 110 F ptt⸗ ach! , 


33 tand countries in the world; for it contains a chain of 
— Ob Dara a chat 


| „ 


- Wthe mountain, 
e wich interſe: 


| F —— in wy: country very. terrible and. erous though 
the 9 is at aA of. 7 5 5 different 
tages, houſes accommodated; with fire Asbe, and 5 


1 preſent themſelves all d N 47 ſome « 
with reſervoirs of water on the top; whole 7 a 


bs N their ſheep and goats, when a plu ho tgh 2 


e 
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ws tain, ſittin 
and ywhen he arrives at e 1 the Creature ans: 


8 , and it 1p Sn ws Ht 


— r . io eu oth oi. 
* * 


Wide eee, es the: idle of April; <a rh, being all 
that-while frozen to/a.canſiderable. es e 15 
Swedes: Who — wav 

riſhed in the ſnow, on the mountains whi 


from Notwayg and their; bodies D e 7 
and, 15 to th 
T he, cold 
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— and the. ſho 


they o facilitate the conyeyance. of - 


nighe the light of the ſæy; and in the. moſt n | 
— ea the way ty continually, in, view. 52 


at at noon, for, about, an hour and, 4 half; 
. Owing to the co. the ſun's rays, en the mountains, 


ſerene, and the 


their fiſhery, and work at their ſeyeral trades in open air. 


and falls, bonever, ſometimes Arewifuk ee, 
"Moywrams.] Norway is reckoned one of the moſt moun- 


ardanger a man, mult vel about ſev Engli 1 miles; 
0 of fifty, Dofreveld.; is counted 


aps, in Europe, The rivers and 
thoſe dreadful _precipices; | aftd 


by light tottering wooden bridges, . 


furniture. Detached from this val hain, other i 


moſt ſurprix ing . n of che (Natives, in 


rocks, N 
dir — 28 $a 1 (ine | N nat the moun- | 
2 end 


g on a croſs A long rope 4 
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3 « 1 0 « W 4 * bg 
Sh The kzverns that are to be — ng mountains, are 
x all more wonderful than thoſe; perhaps . era rand of the 


'000 rid though les Hable to e of them, called 
1105 — in 17 0, viſited by two Sitio WhO re- 
1 — that th ey proceeded' in it till they heard the ſea | 
0 their Heads} that the paſſage was as wide and high as: | 
Au ordinary chu perpendicular,” and the roof vaultede 


eſcerided- a flight of natural ſtairs; but when they 
t another; they durſt not venture to proceed, hut 


F, 
an 10 ds bd Arenl- ar ella or ods s — 


lies in: 


boards ; and ſerve 


ide for all domeſtio uſes; 
Roh of hoſes; bridges, ſhips; and for charcoal to, the 
es. The abi timber 


here are fir and pi 
. ah, yew befifecd, ' — — birch, . 


= aſe; elder, und even ebony; (under the mountains of 
olen) Iyme and willows. „The fume:which receives 
A for timber, are very conſiderable 3 but the induſtry of the inha- 

Birants i —.— ches e courſe of their rivers, ant] the 


dem . fitwation' affords;them not oniy che oon. 
uhh veniency (mentioned of ficating :d6wn their ti 
dec, bat chat of -ſawe-mills, for dividing their large beams 


* ——— — of all fawed timber bel 
128 his Daniſh mujeſty, and — —— 

revenue. et Sm 916 vod z git gh Hen Nl 

© STONES; METALS, 1 

AND MINERALS.” * 

kinds of ſtones; and the 


lent marble, as well as many other 
is ſound in the ãrom mines. 


wove Into Cloth, are cleaned by the ſire, is likewiſe found here; 
une eagle: ſtones. Gold EN 
a ſilver mine at Koningſberg; other 


e war ſilver! maſſes that have been diſcovered, weighing 
60. pounds, is to be ſeen at the Royut-Muſeum ar:Copen+ 
The lead co „and iron mines, are cammon in 
this country: one of mines at Roraay, is 


to be the richeſt in Europe. orway- likewiſe produces quick - 
"| fiver; ſul 
— 4 es the different- manufathures of which 
Tag i 8 large mente tothe crown, 5 


rious 


. 


and that they" cafe urs candles Bding and 


with Aufl, beams, plans; und 
particularly the 


; or alder, Jumper, the aſpin- tree, the comel, or ſtoet | 


© Norway, eotitaine quarries;of excel- 


The amianchus, or aſbeſtos, hieh wien its · delicate fibres are 


as are cryſtals,  granates, ng gt sr gan une, 
into ducats. His Daniſn majeſty is no working; $1000 gone 
nabe been found in ———— the-couinry 3 and onie-of 


ſalt, und coal mines; vitriol, allum, and va- 
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1 — ſpecies are mentioned) in fol- 
lowin Tbe large whale reſembles a cod, 
— dar rogh 2 and white belly: 
2 which they take in by inſpiration thro! 

 - _wolkolesor openings in the head. They copulate like land- 
- animals; ſtanding upright in the ſea. A young Whale, When 
neee is about nine or ten feet long; and the female 
forth tw at a birth. 'The-whale devours 

ds un eum uf ſmall fiſh; chat bis bell is often 
to burſt; in which caſe he makes a moſt noiſe 
all a The ſmaller fuh have their reyenge; ſome of 
— — and inceſſantly beat him ; others, 
with or rather bones, on their beaks, ſwim under 
dvr belly, ande ſometimes rip it up; ſome are provided with 
ſharps teeth; and tear his fleſh. Even the aquatic birds of 
declare war him when he comes near the ſurface of 
the water; and be has been known to be ſo tortured . 

has bent himſelf to death on the rocks. Tbe coaſts.of Norwa 

may bo ſaid to be the native country of 3 
are'theiſhoals-that come from under the ite-at'the noxth+pole ; 
and about the latitude” of Iceland divide themſelves into three 
e the Weſtern Iſles and coaſts of $cot- 
Hand, another directs its courſe round the eaſtern part of Great- 
Britain down the Channel, and the third enters the Baltic 
chrough the Sound. They form great part of the food of the 
eom̃mon people; and the cod, ling, kabeliau, and torlk-fiſhes, 
follow them, and fred upon their ſpawn g and, are taken in 
- prodigious numbers in 50 ur bo fathoms water: theſs, 
their Toes, and the oll extracted from their livers, - are 
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and fold to es and above 150,00 people. are 
maintained — — tor on the cook +2 
| about ſix — 
5 ——— — Wiſes 


ſcorpion” is likewiſe of a hideous RN ot re 
ee „Which 3 
its bite is faid to ö poiſonous, | 5% 
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baun, RAG black, as were the os a white thane 
n its neck: it floated on the ſurface of the water, 


its licad at leaſt two feet out of the ſea ; between the 


head arid neck were ſeven or eight folds, which were very 
thick; and the length of be was more than a hundred 
yards, fone far Fathoms. / They have a retiarkable averſion u 
the ſmell of 7 7 for Pte reaſon, ſhip, boat, and bark 

haſters,” provide themſelves with quantities of that drug, to 
prevent being overſet; the ſerpent's olfactory | nerves being 
remarkably exquiſite, The, particularities recounted of this 
animal would incredible, were they not atteſted upon oath. 

Egede [EFF creditable author) ſays, that oh the 6th, day of 
July, a large and frightfül lea. monſter raifed telt ſo 
hig AY of the water, that its head above the main- 
top-maſt of the ſhip ; that it had à long ſharp ſnout, broad 
pays, and ſpouted water like a whale ; that the body "ſeemed | 
to be covered with ſcales ; the ſkin. was uneven and wrinkled, 
and the lower part was formed like a ſnake.. The body of this 
monſter is ſaid to be as thick as a hogſhead ; his ſkin is varie- 


gated" like a tortoiſe-ſhell; and his chemi? which floats 


upon the ſurface of the water, is corroſive, and bliſters the 
hands of the ſeamen if handle it. 


I ſhould'be under great difficulty in mentioni g the kraken, 
e were not its exiſtence proved ſo ſtrongly, as ſeem to 
put it out of all doubt. Its N= is aid to be a le and a half 


in circumference; and w 1 of it ap ppears above the 
water, it reſembles a number of ſmall iſlands and fand-banks, 
on which fiſhes diſport themſelyes, and ee grow ; upon 
à farther emergeme ponents. 2 number of pellucid antenne, each 
mon the height, f and ſize of à moderate maſt, appear ; 
5 by that n and re- action he gathers his food, conſiſt- 
ſmall fiſhes. When be finks, which he does gradually, 
2 us ſwell of the ſea 21 a * oF whirlpool | 
i naturally formed in the 1680, a kraken 4 
periſhed among the rocks and cl C nd dl of che Pariſh of ong'; 
and his death was attended by ſuch a ſtench, that 10 channel a + 
where it died was impaſſable. Without entering Into any ro- 
mantie theories, we may ſafely ſay, „ wn - 
fiſh boating at i accounts for many of thoſe Phæng 
and tranſitory appearances in the ſea, that 5 185 


e ee oh old rs S 


5 iden of fi h an animal. 
Ars and mer-wome , hold: their (efidence'i in 
an ſens ; but I cannot giye credit to alt thar is rel 
. en by the natives, . The merman is about 9 
* and, undoubtedly, has as * ate as an 
roo 


ap 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


. Jondeſt cataracts. It is heard at the diſtance of many leagues, 
: . . x! a thip comes near it, it is ph ant 
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NO RWA x. 
pe bas to the h high forehead, little 
1 to the human ſpecies ; a igh cad, dy. 


noſe, and large mouth, without chin or ears, c exize 


ſts head ; its arms are ſhort, but without joints or elbows, 
555 7 terminate in _ B a human hand, 
e 


Hut of the pay, Rod, and the connected by a Mem- 
| rane- : the n -neration indicate their "tab 3 though 
their under ich remain f 52 the 3 terminate like 


: | 53 
hole A. 5 ky Ray Fg: 8 breaſts, at e the ou 
- Tuckle th 155 wp 1 exceed 
allotted 8 1 rick, to fo 
| rough a the different deren which 72 * 8 us 
of their f es ; but they are ſo well authenticated, that I make 
ho doubt, a 1 3 K. very ſurprizing theory. of aquatic animals 
may in time 
. CuRiosIKIES. ] hoſe of. Lorne are only natural. On 
: the Fs l itade bg, is that ER or. whirlpool, 
avi . the on. Te 1 and by ſome Male- 
Moſkoe, from whence 
ee its i name, lies between the mountain He- 
fleggen in Stolen, and the iſland Ver; which are about one 
| Eagus BY diſtant ; and N the iſland and coaſt on each ſide, 
Miles its wok Between Moſkoe and foden, it 
is n a 1 A. between Moſkoe and: it is 
Ty jot to in palags for & Tall. Nip, "When 
t is flo e runs country between 
and Moſkoe with a boiſterous rapidity; ; and when; it is ebb, 
2 to the ſa with a Yiolettce and noiſe, unequalled by the 


7 * 
from, & 
this 


and forms. dA VICE. os whit Pool © "pony depth and extent; ſo 


15 5 hs whit and there diſappears; being abſorbed 
| e e ee 
3 oy het io i pieces {eV I the rocks; 7 at the turn of ebb 
2 22 e « water 1 * "i * 
. of an hokr, it again in ents, ſcatcel to 

s Known or. the ni of 2.ſhi hem ts ag tited by — 


= 1e. an a Norway 
| eas, Be 5 55 5 age 7 Las . 
= * a of 2 55 0 e ＋ 5267 — 
An . ett an the vt 

| e noiſe and 2 lence fill increaſing 

. Tr js NE are 82 of, quick and 5 de- 
don; Wälle | ims, in an 0 deſpaif 

= and te terror, VV. out. 1 5 f t 27 2 5 ach eo d to be 1 Im- 
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| N OK W ' F. "an of 
n de plangt and daſh among tho rocks at ho bes 
SW. 501.2 » 
a have come $0 'ndar the vortex, have 
the utmoſt terror, when they find the ſtream irre«. 
ſiſtible. Whales are carried away, and the moment 
feel the force of the water, they ſtruggle againſt it with all 
might, howling and bellowing is a frightful manner, 
The like happens frequently to bears, who attempt to im to 
the iflund to prey upon the 
It is the opinion. of 'Kireher, that the Maleſtrom is u Ra 
vorten, which attracts the flood under the ſhore of N 
rr the gulph of Both nia: but this opinion 
to 4 | by br ue yr ra Lap pong 
1 ppens to be ſu down by it. The 
lartze ſtems of firs and pines riſe again ſo ſhivered and Mlinitered, 
that the pieces look as if covered with briſtles, The whole 
ria are the effeQs of the violence of the daily ebb and 
wd, A its courſe 
ProPLE, LANGUAGE, erer, } The inns _ | 
n CUSTOMS or NoRkwaAY. madig b. of people, 
detween the ſimplicity of the Greenlanders and dreien 
e Their reli 
Lutherun ; 22 bave biſhops, as thoſe of Denmark, 
without temporal juri Their 8 
is abſolute; r 
barvus uſe of his power, becauſe we b of f d 
I Ne or ĩnſurrections of the people it. 
Norweyians in general, are ſfirong, robuſt, dend briive 3 
NW! 6 8 real or ſuppoſed injuries, The — 4 wry 
oe and courteous ; and wa og 
ry enjoyin z are mi an prey _ 
| n preſent Engi Every 
habitant-is an e ate pe his famil N N ce. 
6 foe in „chere are 
who are hatters, -makers, taylors, 
on de oe v6 wr — ſmiths, and joiner. The loweſt g 
Norwegian- peaſant is an artiſt and a gentleman, and even a 
port. They ares, made 
into u Kind of ; And they ate teduced to very extraordi- 
mary Miſes for ſupßplyi the place of bread, or farinacevus 
food. The manners 0 A form a pro- 
per ſubject of contemplation even to a philoſopher, as they lead 
a kind © 110 which we may fay-.is furni 1 2 plenty 3 


- but they ate neither fond of Jars nor d penury : 
this middle ſtate e 8 ages re T hough 
| * 


4 a2 * 


their dreſs is accommodated to their climate, yet, by cuſtom, 
inſtead of ing againſt the inclemency of TIES 
outbrave it; for 22 1 to cold, without 


The n the 8 contain. veſliges 


of their former paganiſm : they play on the violin at the head 
of the coffin, and while the corpſe is carried to the church, 
which is often done in a boat. In ſome places the mourners aſk 
the dead perſon why he died ; whether his wiſe and neighbours 
were kind to him, and other ſuch queſtions ; frequently xneel- 
nd nor aſking forgivencls, if ever they had offended 


-, CoMMERCE,] We have little to add to this head, different 
from what ſhall be obſerved in our account of Denmark, The 
duties on their exports, moſt of which have been already re- 
counted, amount to about 100,000 rixdollars a 

STRENGTH AND REVENUE. ] By the beſt calculations, Nor- 
way can furniſh out 14,000 excellent ſeamen, and above 30,000 
brave ſoldiers, for the uſeof their king, without h = 
trade or agriculture. The royal annual revenue from, 
| amounts to about 200, ooo l. . 
2 the inſtead of being expenſive, wy” 


Him in from 1 
„His rox v.] cy yt 2 >4 to 8 likewiſe far this 
bead. The * 0 Norwegians certainly were a very brave 
and powerful people, and the hardieſt 3 * 
we 2 ” believe their hiſtories, = were no. ſtrangers 
8 it was diſcove Columbus. 
anceſtors are yet diſcernible in Ireland a 


B their bg the nal turbulent, —— 
ſubjects in Europe; Which we can 
account for, from the barbarity and tyranny of their 


arch are th fume vin tha d Randt. e e 


acceſſion, army, 
ſiderably to his majeſty's ge by the-ſubſidies it brought 


whtn a ſeparate people. ee of Calmar, 
b united Norway to Denmark, their biſtory, as wel aa 
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3 Exrzur AND SITUATION, | 
4 1 5 - Mites. | 
| bets 8 and 13 Eaſt longitude, 
eh 160] > 4425 9 4 
| © Boundaries 1 I is divided on the north from 


DIVISIONS, orway by the Scaggerac fea, 
and from Sweden on the the Sound; on the ſouth 
Germany and the Baltic; and dne German fea divides it from 
Great-Britain on the weſt. 

Denmark Proper is' divided into two parts; Jutland, and 
the iſlands at the entrance of the Baltic ſea, 
_ MounTains, FORESTS, LAK Es,? Jutland. conſiſts chiefly 
RIVERS, CLIMATE, AND 801L, J of barren mountains, but 
ſome corn grows in the vallies, The face of the country pre- 
ſents a number of foreſts ; but there is ſcarcely in Den- 
mark a river navigable to a ſhip of burden. Some lakes, which 
contain delicious fiſhes, are, found in the inland parts of 
country. The climate is wry temperate here, on account 
the vapours from the ſurrounding ſea, than it is in many more 
ſoutherly parts of Europe. 7 and autumn are ſeaſons 
ſcarcely Eng in Denmark, ad Sh winter, and ſultry heats 
during June, July, and Auguſt, poſleſs the air. The foil is 
more recommendable for its paſturage, than for its common ' 

ble productions. The yallies are in general fruitful 

but the ſoil is ſandy in the iſlands, and requires plentif ak 
ſhowers to raiſe even a crop of hay. 

ANIMALS. ]. Denmark produces an elit breed of | 
horſes, both for the ſaddle and carriage ; and numbers of Wy 


cattle, ſheep, and bogs beſides game; and its ſea-coaſts 
By an actual numeration, 


generally well ſupplied with fiſh. 
PoruLATION, MANNERS } 
made in l of his ee 
Norway, 


* D CUSTOMS, 
's ſubjects, in his dominions of 
Haden, the iſlands in the Baltic, and the counties I Olden- 
burg and Delmenhorft, in Weſtphalia ; they amounted 2 
2,444,000 ſouls, exclufive of the Icelanders and Greenlanders 


However diſprc 075 this number may ſeem, to the extend 
of e Dar eſty's dominions, yet, ev con- 
ſidered, it is TT than could have been ex frem 
the uncultiy fie of hi his , poſſeſſions; and it is more than 
ſufficient for WR rag of Nee As 1 
generall keeps | Bp en IN nor coun- 
tries, . can be no dat tha — 0 of his Daniſn 


32 in a few years, will be vaſtly encreaſed, by 
G 3 ty 


| 402 DENMARK 
the improvements introduced amang them in agriculture an 
other arts. 
The noble diſpoſition of hjs Daniſh majeſty for i improving 
| his country, renders it very difficult to ſpeak with any cer- 
tainty concerning the manners and cuſtoms, the police and 
manu of hin dominions. 3 undoubtedly, is 
on the 1 hand in Denmark; ſince the kings there 
have been rendered abſolute, 
k thoſe of count and baron, have been introduced. i 150 the 


ingdom ; but the adventuring, warlike ſpirit, ſeems to be 
oft among their nobility, who abu eivil powers are indeed anni- 
hilated, but they are tyrants over their inferiors and tenants, 
who,' e are fill in a ſtate of vaſlalage, It is more 
however, that his preſent Dani majeſty will, 
== and F other reſpects, give a new face to the police of 
country; and he has already taken ſome effectual * 
A e „ the ſtate of the peaſants ; the 
ſpur to 
e Danes, like other northern nations, are given to in- 
nperance in drinking, and convivial entertainments; but 
heir nobility, Who now begin to viſit the- other courts of 
Europs, are refinin from their provincial habits and vices, 


RELicion ] e reli 7 * is 1 62 J and the * | 


* 4 2 ſix ai 4 abt, * 
four utland: the 25 25 governed by biſh ops, 
ofe 1 ws entirely to fuperi intend the. 0190 cler 


have they other mark of pre-mivency re-eminency than a dite. 
or 


n of 4 eſiaſtical dreſs, OY, have neither cathe- 
drals nor eccleſiaſtical courts, nor the ſmalleſt concern with 
22 affairs: their morals, howeyor, are ſo good, that they arg 


le. 
n AND LEARNING.) The language be Den- 
mark is a dialect of the Teutanic ; but High Dutch and French 
are ſpoken at court; and the npbili hv lately made great 
advances in, the Engliſh, which is now publickly. aught at 
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titles of honour, ſuch 


25 à neceſſary part of education, . e of 
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—— ile of alc and het in 
r 9 ty has been already 
Hut Capen 18 its 
8 8 
containing 500. ———— 
for ſhips — ene. 
s ſaid far to exceed that of Venice. OE 
| g to his Daniſh majeſty, . about 


bit 
pit! 


mT 
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| is 2 park which. contains x: ij evuntry-fons 
5 which: is remarkable for the diſpoſition 
— — . —-—e parti- 
—— which eonveys the diſhes to and from the 
king's r The chief eccleſiaſtical build. 
is the cathedral of Roſchild, where the 


paſlage; is palace, built — 

+ ondsan sen) 1 under this head JO 

malte and manufactures imported to and ex ported from the 
Fir, and other timber, black cattle, —— butter, 

ü tallow, hides, mmigtoil; tar, pitch, and iron, are 

the natural produdt of the Daniſh: dominions ; and eonſeque 


— intereourſe with Rajlins, 3 
from e , clocks, cabinet, lock 
_ — — trad- 
tawns t nothing ſhews-the'" op 
r= role Sm ran fronger light, than their idee 
— Weſt Indice. 115/81 1001 
In 161, Chriſtiern IV. of Dame eſtabliſhed un Raſt- In | 
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1 DENMARK. 

from. thenee —_ Eaſt-Indies. - The hint of this trade wal 
given to his Daniſh majeſty by James I. of England, who mar. 
ied ——— 7. and in 1617 they built and for- 
tiſied a caſtle and town at Tranquebar, on the coaſt of Coro. 
mandel. The ſedcurity which many of the Indians found under 
the cannon of this fort, invited numbers of them to ſettle here; 
fo that the Daniſh Eaſt - India company were ſoon rich enou 


to pay to their king a yearly tribute. of 20,000 rix-dollars. T 


company, however, willing to become rich all of. a ſudden, 
in 1620, endeavoured to poſſeſs themſelves of the ſpice- trade 


at Ceylon; but were defeated by the Portugueſe. The truth 


is, they ſoon embroiled themſelves with the native Indians on 
all hands; and had. it not been for the generous aſſiſtance 
given them by Mr. Pit, an Engliſh-Eaſt-India governor, the 


ſiettlement at Tranquebar muſt have been e 
y 


of Tanjour. Upon the cloſe of the wars of Europe, after the 
death of Charles XII. of Sweden, the Daniſh Eaft-Igdia com- 
pany found themſelves ſo much in debt, that they publiſhed 
propoſals for a new ſubſeription, for enlarging their ancient 
capital ſtock, and for fitting :dut ſhips to Tranquebar, Ben- 
5 and China. T'wo after, his Daniſh majeſty granted 
a new charter to his Eaſt- India company, with vaſt privileges; 
and for ſome time its commerce was carried on with great 


vigour, I ſhall juſt mention, that the Danes likewiſe poſſeſs 


the iſlands. of St. Thomas and St. Croix, in the Weſt- Indies; 
which are free ports, and celebrated for ſmuggling; alſo the 


fort of Chriſtianburg, on the coaſt of Guinea; and carry on 


a conſiderable commerce with the Mediterranen. 
Cuntostrizs, NATURAL} Denmark Proper, affords fewer 
Ap ARTIFICIAL... Jof theſe than the other parts of 


his Daniſh majeſty's dominions, if we except the contents of 


the Royal Muſeum-at Copenhagen, which conſiſts of 2 (nor | 
ery 


merous collection of both. Beſides artificial ſkeletons, i 
carvings,. models, clock-work, and a beautiful” cabinet. of 
ivory and ebony, made by à Daniſh artiſt who was blind, 


here are to be ſeen two famous antique drinking veſſels; the 


one of gold, the other of filver, and both in the form of a 


hunting horn: that of gold ſeems to be of pagan manufacture; 


and from the raiſed hieroglyphical figures on its outſide, it 


probably was made uſe of in religious ceremonies : it is about 


two feet nine inches long, weighs 102 ounces, contains two 
half; and was found in the dioceſe of 


Engliſh pints and a | 
Ripen, in the year 2639. The other, of ſilver, weighs about 
four pounds, and is termed Cornu Oldenburgicum; which, they 
fay, was. pteſented/-to- Otho-T duke of Oldenburg, hy a 
Ghoſt, Same, however, are of opinion, that this veſſel way 
| 1 vi CF l - "II made 
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D E N MAR K. 205 
made by order of Chriſtiern I. king of Denmark, the firſt of 
the Oldenburg race, who reigned in 1448. I ſhall-juſt men- 
tion in this place, that ſeveral veſſels of different — and 
the ſame form, have been found in the north of England, 
and are probably of Daniſh, original. This muſeum is like- 
wiſe furniſnied with a * number of aſtronomical, op- 
tical, and mathematical ents ; ſome Indian — 
and a ſet of medals antient and modern. Many curious aſtro- 
nomical inſtruments are likewiſe placed in the round tower at 
Copenhagen; which is ſo contrived, that a/ coach, may drive 

to its top. The 22 Anglen, lying: between» Flenſburg | 
and Sleſwic, is alſo eſteemed a curioſity, as giving its name to 
the Angles,” or Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of ere | 
and the anceſtors of the bulk of the modern\Engliſh; // |» © 
The greateſt rarities in his Daniſh- majeſty's dominions — 
omitted, however, by geographers; I mean thoſe antient 
inſeriptions upon rocks, that are mentioned by antiquaries and 
hiſtorians ;-and are generally thought to be the old and — 
ginal manner of wtiting, before the uſe of paper of 

and waxen tables, was wn. Theſe characters — — 

and ſo imperſectly underſtood by the learned themſelves, — 
their meaning is very uncertain ;; but they are imagined to be 
hiſtorical. Stephanus, in his notes upon Saxo Grammaticus, 


bas exhibited ſpecimens of ſeveral of thoſe inſeriptions. 


Cv CONSTITUTION, GOVERN» The civil conſtitution 

ENT AND LAW. $ of Denmark, in its pre- ; 

ſent deſpotic' ſtate, ariſes out of the ruins of the ariſtocratic e 
powers which the 2 _— over their inſeriors wit 

moſt intolerable tyranny. ings were eleQive, 

and might be depoſed. 4 ——— eſtates, which 
— the repreſentatives of the peaſants; The king's 

— 9 rien, ere in the field and the courts of 

ut no revenues were attached to it; and unleſs he 

A 33 of his on, he was obliged to live like a pri- 


 vate.nobleman. In proceſs of time, however, the regal dig- 


nity became hereditary; or rather, the ſtates tacitly acquieſced 
in that — government, to prevent the horrible rawages 
which ad-experienced from civil vrars and diſputed ſuc- 
Their kings of the race of Oldenburg, the preſent 
"family, though-ſome of them were brave and | 
ces, did not chuſe to abridge the nobility: of their powers 3 
NS De i unſucceſsful wars.rendered the nation in general 
fo 8 45 the public had not money for paying off the! 
The diſpute came tu 4 queſtion, which . 
bare — $6. 2 ſhould ſubmit tu taxes, from which 
ption. The inferior people then, as uſi 


tos D E N MAR NE 
threw'their eyes towards the king, for relief and protedtios 
from the oppreſſions of the intermediate arder of nability: 
— 1 ed by the elergy. In a meeting of 


ſtates, it — 2 8 bear their 
—— — Upon this, one Otta Craeg put the 


> 


reople in mind that the commans- were no be ſlaves to 


4 a which. had bean concerted be 
tweemthe leaders of the commons, the clergy; and even the 
coutt itſelf. Nanſon, the ſpeaker of the commens, catched 
hold af the term Slavery, the aſſembly broke up in a. ferment ; 
and the commons, with the clergy, — to a houſe of 
their on, r 
der of their'liberties and ſervices; and formally to eſtabliſh in 
bis family the hereditary ſucceſion to their. crown. This 
reſolution was executed ——— day. 
hagen officiated as ſpeaker e 87 
| accepted of their tender, promiſing them relief and pro- 
tection. — n 
lity, finding the nerves of their power thus eut, ſubmitted with 
the beſt grace they could, to confirm what had been done. 
It is — — ever ſince the year 1660, 
when this great n 
have happened, of abuſin 
the kings, which are at 
— crowned. 
— * | 
— his 


ef it. The ng code of the 
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| In Denmark there are two inferior courts; ſrem which appc 
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- PoLITICAL AND = png Since the accefſion of 'his- 
INTERESTS OF DENMARK, 5 preſent majeſty, his court 
ſeems to have altered its maxims. His father, it is true, ob- 
ſerved a moſt reſpeQable neutrality during the late war; but 
never could get rid of French influence, notwithſtanding his 
connections with Great-Britain;. The ic ſubſidies he received 
maintained his army; but his family-diſputes with Ruffia, 
concerning Holſtein, and the afcendency which the French 
had obtained over the Swedes, not to mention many other 
matters, did not ſuffer him to act that deciſive part in the 
affairs of Europe, to which he was invited by his ſituation; 
ly about the time the treaty of Cloſter-ſeven was con- 
cluded. His preſent Daniſh Ir ſeems to be that 
of forming his dominions into 4 of independency, by 
_ hiinſelF of their natural advantages. His friendſhip 
reat-Britain, and the preſent” divided deſpicable con- 
Aion of the Swedes, together with the pacific diſpaſition of 
the princes of the empire, leave him at full leiſure to proſe- 
cute” the great plans he has formed. The improvements his 
ſubjects have made ſince the reign-of Frederie IV. who died 
in 1730, in manufactures and the mechanical arts, are aſto- 
niſhing; and the wiſe ſumptuary tw eſpecially thoſe againſt | 
a neee — W — in tho 
l niet 
ith regard to the external e eee they are 
certainly beſt ſecured by cultivating a friendſhip with the ma- 
fitime powers. The preſent ition of her navy, renders 
her ſecure by ſea from Sweden and Ruffia,' whoſe: marine, 
when united, falls ſhort of that of Denmark; for thaugh the 
Ruflans maintain a large number of ſhips, yet they are fo 
poorly navigated, that Ruſſia cannot be — as' 4 mari- 
time power. The exports of Denmark enables her ta 
on a very profitable trade with France, Spain, and the Medi- 
— 4 andthe is particularly courted by the Mahametan 
ſtates, on account of her ſhip- building ſtores. His preſent 
majeſty, like his father and grandfather, makes ſtrung efforts 
for drawing the trade of Hamburgh towards the faveurite'town 
of Altena; but hitherto with little apparent ſucoets. This 
Fiyallhip, however, never can emhroil ber with any-Europest | 
provided his [Daniſh majeſty is ſo wiſe 36 b wat no 
upon the fry of Hambu ae eee 
vi he preſent imperial family of Nuſſia AC yin 
elaims upon Denmark, on account of Holſtein 31 but 43 her 
ons puaranteod! his Britannie majeſty, - there is 
but ſmall appearance: of her b engaged in à war on iat 
1 r Sweder't to n ie 
429 pI" 1 ? £3 inen At; 
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and to de commanded by ſo  cntropeifing and deſpotic a prin 
28s Charles XII. they he Fur would endeavour 'to «pris 
themfelves, by arms, of the provinces torn from them 
Denmark; but of this there is at preſent very ſmall like. 


llhood ; and, whatever the arts of France may attempt, the 


Danes will always look with a jealous eye upon every meaſure 
taken for aboliſhing the preſent forms of the Swediſh confi. 
—— The greateſt — that can ariſe to Denmark from 
is, when the Baltic ſea (as has happened more 
than once is ſo froen over, as to bear not only men, but 
| — 3 in which caſe the Swedes have foes Ein 
tor march over great armies, and to threaten rr 6 mewn 
the kingdom. 
Rovzxuss.] His Daniſh majeſty's revenues have three 
p made the impoſitions he lays upon his own ſubjects; the 
duties: paid: by foreigners; and his own ands, in- 
eluding confiſcations. Wine, falt, tobacco, and proviſions of 
all kinds, are moderately taxed. Marriages, paper, corpo- 
rations; land, houſes, 118 3 „ raiſe a conſiderable 
ſum, The expences of fortifications are borne by the people: 
and when the king's daughter is married, they they pay about 
100,000 rix-dollars towards her portion. The reader is to 
obſerve, that the internal taxes of Denmark are very uncer- 
tain, becauſe they may be 3 or raiſed at the king's will. 


' Cuſtoms, and tolls upon "exports and imports, are more 
| vertains The tolls paid frangrs rs, ariſe chiefly from forei 
ſhips that paſs through erage Sound into the Baltic, through 


nazrow- ſtrait between Schonen and the iſland of Zealand. 
Theſe tolls are in ion to the ſize of the ſhip and value 
of the cargo, exhibited in bills of lading. This tax, which 
forms a capital part of his Daniſh 9s 2 revenue, has more 
than once thrown the northern Europe into a 

It was often diſputed by the 
Swedes, ho command oppolite fide of the paſs, for ſome 
time, refuſed to pay it; but in the treaty of 1720, between 
Sweden and Denmark, under the | pI of his Britannic 


I. the Swedes =; the ſame rates as 
are paid b the f of Great- — the Netherlands. 
The toll is paid at Elſenore, a town ſeated on the Sound, at 


the entrance of the Baltic ſea, and about 18 —— 
| Copenhagen, No eſtimate can be made of its produce, . nor 
of che groſs revenue of Denmark; though it is . 
thought to amount af preſent to about 500, 000 l. a year; a 
ſum which; in that country goes far, and maintains a _ 
did court; and . both 1 — and land- 
Anu bon NAVx.] The three laſt: of Benet 
9 n of * martial af- 


ngliſh- and z and he 
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hairs; were very reſpectable princes, by the number and diſ- 
cipline of their troops, which they have kept up with vaſt cate: 
The preſent army of Denmark conſiſts of 40, ooo men, eas 
valry and infantry ; moſt of whom are officered by foreigners. 
Though this army is burdenſome to the mation, yet: it coſts 
little to the crown: great part of the infantry lie 1n:Norwayy 
where they live upon the boots at free quarter; and in Den- 
mark, the 2 are obliged to maintain the cavalry in 
victuals and: lodging, and even to furniſh them with money: 
His preſent — — ſeems determined to re-eſtabliſh, the naval 
ſorce of his kingdom, and to rank himſelf as a maritime power. 
It muſt be — that he has great invitation to ſuch a 
conduct: his ſubjects in general are excellent ſeamen ; Con | 
penhagen has a noble capacious 43 and the preſent 
nayal-force of Denmark is ſaid to conſiſt of 30 ſhips of the ling. 

ee KNIQUTHEOD Theſe are — that of tha 
28. DENMARK. I Elephant, and that of Dane 

bas the former was inſtituted by Chriſtiern I. and is'deemed 
the moſt honourable ; its badge is an elephant ſurmounted: wick 
2 caſtle, ſet. in diamonds, and ſuſpended to a ſky-coloured - 
watered ribbon ; worn like the George in England: the num, 
ber of its members, beſides the ſovereign, are thirty. The 
n which is ſaid to be of the higheſt 
* —.— conſiſt of a white ribbon with red edges, worn over - 

; from which depends a ſmall croſs of dia- 

— —— reer | 
rounded with the motto, Pietate & 5 Wor | | 
—— — Orcs — — 
very. — the reviv ha 
hi ps language in Scandinavia, in the perſon of 


loſt over all —_— continent. Saxo, like 
the other hiſtorians of his age, has adopted; and at che ſame 
time ennobled by his ſtyle, the moſt ridiculous abſurdities of 
remote antiquity. We can, however, collect enough from 
him to conclude, that the antient Danes, like the Gauls, the 


who recounted the military atchievements of their heroes; and 
that their firſt hiſtories were written in verſe. There can be 
no doubt that the Scandinavians (the inhabitants of Denmark: 
Norway, and Sweden) were cales bytheir original; but 
— — of land, n 
formerly . nee $49 l „r b: | 
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Saxo Grammaticus, at a time (the 12th century) when it was | 


deots, the Iriſh, and other northern nations, had their bards 
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* | the name of the firſt Chritan Daniſh king i wa 
in; thoſe of the I cry ed were (q 
= that it is — reader to conceive 

if of the old Scandinavian hiſtory. This, undoubt. 

| the remains of their Scythian 
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In ugrg, SSM 4 
— t chat een tines have 
. 4 empor Charles V. he 
Deing Uriven out ef 
--iitted there, nf e e the doh ee {und he 
N into che Netherlands. About 
= 1536, the proteſtant religion wis eſtabliſhed iti Den- 
5 that wiſe and politic prince Chriſtiern III. 

zern IV. of Denmark, in 1629, was choſen for the 

D formed againſt the houſe of 
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brave in bib own perſon, be was in 
23 inions / uhen he was ſucnreded in that 
command by us Adolphus. The Dutch having obliged 
Chriſtiern, who died in 1646, to-lower the duties off tho Sound, 
his. ſon, Ftederte III. .conſeated-toi- accept of an annuity of 
150,000-flofins for the Whole. Tbe Dutch, after Ne, pur- 
e wes + + declate war 
had. coſt! him his crο. in 167 


Charles — rk . and 2 


blot 
5 25 
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we 1. Nd; by ch Bade frm 
. n Bee, e fands 
{rei i ta nend „ eee ee, 


exery occafion 


4 third time 3 but Franes and 
| 8 iation, a peace was vundluded in 
that capital; b 1 
Danes 3- but the iſlatd of Rugen, 15 Halland, on 
Schonen, remained with 3 aging l vf 
_- Though'this peace did not reſtore * Al che had 
oft, yet the imous behaviour of Frederic, under the 
moſt imminent dd and his attention to the fuſety of his 
ſubjects, even preferably to his on, indeared him Io much ãn 


and for the reaſons 1 have al mentioned Frederic was 


be had game by the treity of ild. He chen recovered a 
nutaber of : places in Schonen ; but his army. b 
be blondy bpttie of Lunden, y Charles XI, of Sweden! 
his defeat d dot put an em the war; which" 'Chriftierd 
3 W 
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EE, ENMARK at 


Charles Guftarug, King o 


„to the Swedes). Fre- 


of war was now entirely changed in favour of Frederic; w 


their eyes, that they rendered him abſolute, in the manner 


ſucceeded, in 167, by bis ſon, Chriſtiern V. Who obliged 
the duke: of: Holitein renounce all the advantages 
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rare 
5 ml Charly 
An —ů—— GE frm mor dt bei * 
1 Charles. pawbebi EE 


| wan: Cn og nar Bonded > 01 omar 
SE made a deſcent updn' the reed. 3 
* und, are fe den, , upon Bremen, 
eie ee however, 
— rs; | 


fing at the ſovereignty of all 

= ä hour 

| with a. 

| empbicterod; ſpitit.z — the death of that prince, . 
killed at the ſiegs of Frederieſhal; Frederic durſt nor refuse the 

offer. of his Britannic majeſty's mediation between him and the 

crown of ; Sweden ; 5 e 8 | 
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> 54 Pig chan 46 cultivate! peach 
with all His [ afid to promote n 
ee 3 oppreſſive taxes, 
770 One eee arte $anRion, „ Chris 
6600 men to-the aſſiſtanoe of the empe rer, daft 
the e Py nor ec crown — Poland. kf 
he was paei was jealous of ts, eſpe 
over Hamb' THe obliged the 1 in the 
e . ruſſia, t to abaliſh their bank, to, admit t . 
= five Gree e kim ee. 
= e two > VIZ. 1 a di 
his Been inajelty, : a ut. the. little lord Ly os 525 
which h mortgaged. to the latter by a duke 5 Holſtein 
Lawenburg, and 80K 8 riſtiern ſaid, be 215 to him. Sore | 
hd wy pilt during l in Which 1 1 3 92 
thought ae, =p hes. F on, however 1 
rey, in ſe which he ayailed Pimſelf 1177 "I: Mmajet ol 5 
85 On 2 for his ad nk Fi z.;for he agreed 8 pay - N 
riſtierh a ſu 0 I a- on condition, © 
df keeping i in 3 0 th mn 'of 24 . 
hover; 08: fy. Lp raw Fo 1 75 And 8 
ei ome Dutc or trading — 5 
e to Iceland; but OY 5 was 8 by. = | 
due of Sweden. 8 bad 5 at a . 
kingdom, that it was generally thoug OD * 
union of Gi, en his Tn to be deelared ſucce 


to his then Swedi maj Some hy 55 55 Pa | 
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| Wan VI, das bern the 29th; of ; 1 ſtill 
| 2 his Britannic 8. W N — har twelve 
Ei al 1 have ready. mentioned the many fat an ar 
proſpects which this prince's reign 35 already opened for the In 

fe his people; and can only add, from the ſpecimens he W Older 

as given the public of his virtues, that he bids fair to be the we N 

s pd Lg dt cr eh tre beet 5 larly 
| 4 g 1 1 
Hp Dansn Malzerv' 3 GERMAN DOMINIONs. — 
HOSE dominions are mentioned in a ſeparate article I 


chiefly for the fake of order, as the inhabitants differ 
e or nothing from other Germans; we ſhall therefore be 
more a in 3 them. "The duchy of Sleſwic, 
which ſome ſay properly belongs to Denmark, is bounded by 


: . TY 


Jutland, the Baltic, the duchy of Holſtein, and the Cemal < 
ocean. It is well watered, and produces plenty of corn; but * 

che capital city of Sleſwic, which ſtands upon a ſmall arm of * 
the hy: called” the Sley, is much decayed both in trade and tle 

4 — Gottorp ſtands likewiſe upon the Sley; and was * 
famous for the magnificent palace of its du i and for — 

ng the reſidence of the celebrated aſtronomer Tycho Brahe; 5 th 

4 neo his planetary machines and globes ſtill femzining! in MW a. 


- one of the ſummer-houſes of the palace. 
= Holſtein belongs partly to Denmark and partly, to Ruſſia, 
Tbe capital of the e Daniſh Holſtein is Guckt A well-built 
- town and fortreſs, in a marſhy ſituation, on the right of the 
- Elbe; in which is a Lutheran, a Calviniſt, a Rk church, 
and a Jews, f ue; and has ſome toreign commerce. 
_ Keyl'is the capital of the Ducal Holſtein, oo 16 well Mw 
.  has'@ harbour, and neat public edifices, 
The famous city of Hamburgh lies, in a ep! ſenſe 
in Holſtein, but is now an imperial, free, and Wes Gy 
lying on the verge of that part of Holſtein nd Ha ri vin it 
has the ſovereign ty of a ſmall diſtrict round it, of about ten 
miles circuit: it is one of the moſt flouriſhing con metcial towns 
in Europe; and though the kings of Denmark ſtill lay claim 
to certain privileges within its walls, it may be conſidered as a 
-  well-regulated commonwealth. The number of its inhabj- 
- tants are ſaid to amount to 180,000; and it is furniſhed with 
a vaſt variety of noble edifices, both public and rivate : it 
has two ſpacious barbours, formed by the river Elbe, "which 
runs through the town, and 84 bridges are thrown over ite 
A anale. Hamburgh has the good fortune of having been pecu- 
Larly favoured in its commerce by Great+Britain, with _ 
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1 till carries on a yes roy trade. The Hamburghers maintain 
twelve: companies and one troop of dragoons, n 


* — of Denmark has: the Counties of | 
and Delmenhorſt ; they lie near the ſouth ſide of 
the Weſer ; their capitals, of, the ſame name, are both regu- 
— fortiſied : and Oldenburg gave a title to the 1 "0p 
e, bf his n ed e | | i 
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H E northern ſituation of — —— che diviſion of 
its require, before I proceed farther, that I 
vrat of k under a diſtinct head, and in the ſame method chat I. 
srro arion, zxTENT; } The wkels country of tn 
© DIVISION AND NAME, 3 extends, ſo far as it is known; 
dom the North Cape - 71 78 30 N. lat. to the White-Sea, 
under the arctic cirele. Lapland belongs to the Danes, 
ind fr and is included in the —— of Wardhuys; part to the 
„Leddes; which is by far the moſt valuable; and ſome parts, 
1 to the Muſcovites. It would be little better than 
ing in the reader's time, to pretend to point out the ſuppoſed 
2 of each. That belonging to the Swedes, ma - 


0 ſeen in the table of dlmenſions given in the account of Sw 
of the but other accounts ſay, that it is about 100 German miles — 


length, and go in breadth; it comprehends all the coun 

ws — the Bilde, to the mountains that ſeparate Norway — 
dul! Weden. The Muſcovite part lies towards the eaſt, between 
Wut the lake Enarak and the Whita-Sea. Thoſe parts, notwith- 
ſenſe. . funding the rudeneſs of the eountry, are divided into ſmaller 
- +, I Ariete; generally taking their names frbm rivers: but, unleſs 
hy ** in the Swediſh part, which is ſubje& to a prefect, the Lap- 
© hn landers ean be ſaid to be under no regular government. The 
towns ! Swediſm Lapland therefore is the object oonſidered by authors 
Claim in deſcribing this country. It has been generally Neg, | 
Fs that the Laplanders are the deſcendants of Finlanders driven a 
bab. et of their own country, and tha they-taks — 

ei Lappte, whieh ſignifies 'exiles. The reader, from what has 
„„ t een ſaid in the Introduction, e ly conceive that in Lap- 
Chick had, for ſome months in ummer, the ſun never ſets; 


r in un Guring winter, it never riſes": but the inhabitants are ſo 
bin bode Tay pore meek 
phom n — | 
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a6 | LAPLAND 
ne en ieee it is no unuſual thing for theit lim 
to de frozen do the cup in attempting to drink; and in ſome 
thermometers, ſpirits of wine are conereted into ice : the limbs 
of the inhabitants often with cold : drifts of 
inow threaten to bury the traveller, and cover the ground four 
or five feet deep. A thaw ſometimes. takes place, and then 
the froſt that ſucceeds, preſents the Laplander with a ſmooth 
level of ice, over which he travels id his ſledge with incon- 
ceivable ſwiftneſs. The heats of ſummer are exceſſive for a 
ſhort time; and the cataracts which daſh from the mountains, 


often preſent to the eye the moſt rene 1 
form in bis 


- MounTains, Wow} WS reader mu 
- LAKES, AND FORESTS. mind, a vaſt maſs. of mountains 
Sas crowded r give him an idea of Lapland: 


7 they are, however, in — on 
. lakes, which contain an imei 1 iflanids, 


of which form delightful habitations ; and are believed —— the 
natives to be the terreſtrial Paradiſe : even roſes and flowers 
wild on their borders in the ſummer ; but this is but 2 
Laß leam of temperature ; for the climate in general is ex- 
— a 2 Duſky Seu, 008 — ONE ne 
3 great part of the flat country; ſo that 
can be more uncomfortable than e inhabitants. 
MraAxs AND MINERALS. }]-:Silver and gold mines, as well 
as thoſe of copper and lead, have been diſcovered and worked 
are ſound dere, /as are ſome 
| yſts and topazes 3 3 alſo various ſorts of mineral ſtones, 
_— poli by the hand of nature,; valuable pearls 
ors —— ſound in tivers, but never in the ſeas. 
- ANIMALS, *QUADRUPEDS, ms, } We muſt refer to 
FISHES, | AND INSECTS. ©. *_ accounts of Den- 
EN part of this-article, as its; contents 
the three countries. The- zibplin, a, 
2 the marten, is a native of L J and 
i = 8 cod ir 
it is as ents to 
ä he e. in * winter 3 


* 
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ſcribed t-they have a wonderful ſagacity at finding it out, and 
—— they ſcrape away the ſnow, that covers it, with 
their feet. — = — is inconceivable, as is 
' the length rneys W can perform without 
any other ſupport. . They fix the rein-deer to a kind of fledge, 
2 like a ſmall boat, in which the traveller, well ſecured 

from cold, is laced down, — in dns hand, * 
kind of Mudgeon in he orkery arent carriage clear of ice 
and ſnow. '' The deer, whoſe harnefling is very ſimple, ſets 
out, and continues the journey with prodigious ſpeed ; and is 
or 9 rm ng — or no trouble 
in directing him ni out for their own pro- 
render; and-their milk often helps to ſupport their maſter. 
Their inſtinct in chuſing their road and directing their courſe, 


with the country during - dp dann months, when they live 
in woods. "Their geh i. 4 well-tafled food, whether freſh or 


thread and-cordage. When they run about wild in the fields, | 
ae i le in Go other came: But it bong that if 


— of this animal; the whole would appear fabulous, 
It is ſufficient to obſerve further, that the number of tame 
rein · deets poſſeſſed by 2 Laplander, forms the chief part of his 
riches. With — — 1 
inconveniences. | 


mis 3 day) — vr yo to run at the rate of 200 

) ſeems to be-awing to his impatience to get rid of 

6. None but a Laplander could bear the un- 

—— poſture,” when he is confined in one of thoſe carriages or 

pals or believe that by whifpering the rein- deer in the 

they know the place © their deftination, But after all 

bs rare the natives would. have difficulty to ſubſiſt 

without their rein-deer, which che were e g 

than I have room to mention. 

PEOPLE, CUSTOMS, AND MANNERS. Fi CY 
the Laplanders is barbarous, but it ſeems radically 

come from Finland. Learning has made no prog 


wen; e eee 
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means of living. Miſſionaries from the chriſtianized parts of 
Scandinavia, introduced among them the Chriſtian religion; 
dut they cannot be ſaid even yet to be Chriſtians, th 
| - have among them ſome religious ſeminaries, inſtituted by the 
| Fins of Denmark. Upon the whole, the majority of the 
planders practiſe as groſs ſuperſtitions and 1dolatries, a; 
are to be found among the moſt uninſtructed pagans; and ſo 
- abſurd, that they ſcarcely deſerve to be mentloned, were it 
not that the number and oddities of their ſuperſtitions, have 
induced the northern traders to believe that they are fkilful in 
magic and divination. For this-purpoſe their magicians, who 
are a peculiar ſet of men, make uſe of what they call a drum, 
made of the hollowed trunk of a fir, pine, ot birch- tree, one 
end of which is covered with a ſkin; on this they draw, 
With a kind of red colour, the ——— their own gods, as 
well as of Jeſus Chriſt, the 2 the ſun, moon, ſtars, 
birds, and rivers; on theſe they place one or two braſs rings, 
which, = the 3d mk is _ — a little A dance 
Ser the figures; according to their progreſs, the ſorcerer 
prognoſticates. Thoſe — Povke walk are generally per- 
| formed for gain; and the northern ſhip-maſters are ſuch dupes 
to the arts of the impoſtors, that they often buy from them a 
magic cord, which contains àa number of knots, by opening 
of which, according to the magician's direction, they gain 
hat wind they want. This is a very common traffic on the 
banks of the Ked-Sea, and is managed with great addreſs on 
5 tte part of the ſorcerer, who keeps up the price of his knotted ab. 
taliſman. Phe Laplanders ſtill retain the worſhip of many of this 
the Teutonic gods, but have among them great remains of i tot 
the druidical inſtitutions, ' They believe the tranſmigration of No! 
_ the ſoul; and have feſtivals ſet apart for the worſhip of certain 4 
2 us called Jeuhles, who . chink inhabit the air, = A 
ve great eee ee er human actions; but being withqut * 
or ſubſtance, they aſſign to them neither images nor ſtatues. 
Lapland is but poorly peopled, owing to the general bar- 
f nd abi its ſoil. 81 he whole number of its inhabitants may 
amount to about 60, ooo. Both men and women are in ge- 
neral ſhorter by the head than more ſouthern Europeans. Mau- 
pertuis meaſured'a' woman, who was ſuckling her own child, 
whoſe height did not exceed four feet two inches and about 
2 half; they make, however, à more human appearance than 
the” men, who are il-ſhaped and ugly, and their Heads too 
Spe for their bodies. 
3 to marry 4 female, be, or his 
friends, court her father with brandy'; when, with-fome dif- 


3 ir one, he offers her 2 
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the lover with a bottle of Anas" 
— this prolongs che cou ip ſometimes for three years. The 
prieſt of the — at laſt celebrates the nuptialsz but the bride- 
is obliged to ſerve his father-in-law for four years after. 
2 n carries rb wife and her fortune home. 
.Commance.] Little can be ſaid of the commerce of the 
Laplanders. Their exports conſiſt of ſiſh, rein- deer, furs, 
baſkets, and toys; with ſome dried pikes, and cheeſes made 
- They receive for theſe, rixdollars, woollen 
claths, linen, copper; tin, flour, oil, hides, needles, knives, 
. liqu * co, and other neceſſaries. Their mines are 
oreigners, and produce no inconſiderable 
. The La —— — in a kind of caravan, * their 
families, to the Finland and Norway fairs... And 
may make ſome eſtimate of the medium of commerce. among 
them, when he is told, that fifty ſquirrel ſkins, or one fox- 
ſkin, and; a pair of Lapland ſhoes, produce one — 
but no computation can be made of the public revenue, the 
part of which is allotted for 1 
30 bas regard to the ſecurity of their propertys ow 
diſputes h appen; and their judges have no mili 
their decrees, the people having a remarkable a 
and fo far as we know, never employed in any 
above is the lateſt and beſt account that has been ve af 
this extraordinary people. As to the other particulars relating 
to them, they are in common with heir poighbours the Daus 
ms, Sander ee Wee Brenz 
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"DonwoALITt aca; HIS country'is bounded'by th 

2-DIVISIONS,. Baltic Sea, the Sound, and the 
ſouth 3. by the i impaſiable moun- | 

en Daniſh or Norwegian 
| on the eaſt. 2 is 
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> however," n? Rates, Mag been conquered 
i „ and ceded b by. paſterior treaties.) 5. Fi 
Lapland: 5 7, The Swediſh iftands, 
rr ar the lakes, and unimproved 
are ſo extenſtye, that the habitable 
= - s to bounds. The following are the 
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ee e it has the advantage of nayige 


Amen AND. t met! - The ſame may be fad with 
801k AND, PRODUCTIONS, to this article. Sum- 
burſts from winter; and 


uthern climates ; for the ſun 3s here ſo hot, as 
£0 ſet foreſts on. fre. Stoves and warm furs mitigate the cold 


of winter, which is ſo intenſe, that the noſes and extremities 
of the inhabitants are ſometimes mortified; and in ſuch 8 
the beſt remedy that: has been foundl out, is rubbing the a ed 
part with rang The ln the days of les XII. 
ve been at incredible pains to correct the 2 l 


4 


me" places with great ſucceſs. 
with-that of Denmark and fome parts of Norway, 3 
very bad, hut in {ome vallies [4 ©". Arp 'he Swedes, 
2 years, had not induſtry one, 


the other. 
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anch the Baltie provinces, In ſummer, the fields are verdant, 
and covered with flowers, and produce ſtrawberries, raſberries, 
currants; and other ſmall fruits. The common People . — : 
10 pet, litde of the cultivation of apricots, peaches, 
rines, pinecspples, and the like high/Mavoured fruf rey he 
melons are brought to aw eye in dry does chiy 2 
Py bmi upp nog on 3 0 9 r 
amethyſts, to apis- te, rd 
marble, and — ile, . chief wealth « Sweden, how- 
ever, ariſes from her mines of ſilyer, copper, lead, and ug 
The' laſt mentioned metal employs no fewer than' 450 fo 
hammering-mills, and ſmelting houſes, © A kind of a gold 
mine has likewiſe. been diſcovered in 12 775 but fo inconſi- 
ble, that from the 1741 to 1 7, it produced | 
＋ gold ducats, each valued at at 98. Ad. ſterling. 2081 
ery of one Filver mine is 108 3 below the ſurface of 
earth; the roof is ſuppo 21 oaken beams; 
thenee the miners *. at 40 fathoms to the 
yeitt. This mine is ſaid to produce 20,000 crowns 2 
The product of the copper- ines of hone; but the 


yr The with vaſt taxes and reductions to the 'govern-- 


ment, which has no other refources for the exigencies of ſtate. 
Thoſe ſubterraneous manſions are aftoniſhingly ſpacious, and 
at the Tame time commodiqus for their inhabitants, ſo that they 
ſeem to form a hidden world. The water-falls in 8 
afford excellent conveniency for turning mills for forges ; and 
for ſome years, the exports of Sweden for iron, — nt _—_ 
0001. ſterling.” Dr. Buſching thinks that 
thirds of the national N mers It myſt, — | 
obſer ved, that the extortions of the Serv! Feen 
and the importation of American bar- iron into | 
ſome other cauſes,” have greatly diminiſhed this 9 
N d dhe We Nee cry ori them- 
_—_ to other branches of trade and nprovements, 


riculture, 
. AND CURIOSITIES, 4 few leagues fri 
'T Go 


8 AND ARTIFICIAL. ttenburg,” there is 


— 2 2 _ 2 [mb catara * ae 
mpetuoſi m the height into ſo es. CE 
— — at regs ns: gas, ene of timber, 
we precipihte? down it, Anger, Tome for bulf ar wa = 
rs for an hour, before they are tecovered'? the bottom 
= bed has never been found” though founded by lines of 


ral hun fathoms. A remarkable ſlimy Jake, which 
85 a ar it, has been found in — fouthern | 
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which being of a yellow colour, intermixed with ſeveril 
ſtreaks of white, as if compoſed of gold and ſilver, afford, 
boch ſulphur, vitriol, allum, and minlum. The Swedes pre- 
tend to have a manuſcript copy of a tranſlation of the Gol. 
pels into Gothic, done by a biſhop 1300 years Lapis 8 

Seas. ].. Their ſeas are the Baltic, and the gulphs of Both- 
nia and Finland, which are arms of the —— and on 
the weſt of Sweden are the Categate ſea, and the Sound, 2 
ob TI miles over, which. e Sweden from 

mar | 

Thele ſeas have no tides, and are frozen up uſually four 
months in the year; nor are they ſo ſalt as the ocean, never 
mixing with it, becauſe a eurtent ſeta ana out of She.Bal- 
tic {ca into the ocean. 

; ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDS, | Theſe differ little 4 thoſe 
+2, -.- BIRDS, AND. FISHES, - I already deſeribed in Norway 
and Denmark, to which I muſt refer; only the Swediſh: horſes 
Mx known to be more ſerviceable in war than the German, 

he Swediſh hawks, when carried to France, have been known 
to-reviſit their native country; as. appears from one that was 
killed in yg with an inſcription. on a {mall gold plate, 
that he to the French king. The fiſhes 
in the rivers and of Sweden, are the ſame with 
thoſe area northern countries, and taken in ſuch quanti- 
ties, that their pikes ( particularly) are ſalted and pickled for 
exportation. The train- oil of the, ſeals, taken in the gulphof 
Finland, is a conſiderable article of. exportation. 
. InfanrrANnTs, MARKERS, There is a great diverſity of 
Ax CUSTOMS. characters among the people 
of, Sweden; and what is peculiarly remarkable them, 
have been known to — different characters in different 
At preſent, their peaſants ſeem to be a hea pladding 
2 men, ſtrong and hardy; but without an — — * 
tion than that of ſubſiſting e and their families 
well as they can: the mercantile claſſes are much of the Game 
2 bot great applicatipn.and perſeverance is diſcovered among 
One could form no idea that the modern Swedes 
ay: eee of thoſe, who, under Guſftayus Adolphus 
25 Charles XII. carried terror in their names through the 
moſt diſtant countries, and ſbook the foundations of the greateſt 
2 22 of their ſenators dragged them to take 


agaipft Pruſſia; yet their behaviour was 
| Fees, 2 hi age contempt ad Principal no- 
iliey and en. are-naturall y-brave, polite, - 


: * | hoſpitable, they . 1 
ll A ES! * 
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6 - RaLiGion.] Gatte wee ny in che gth 


century. + Their religion is Lutheran, which was 3 ON 


among them by Guſtavus Vaſa, about the 152 The 
8 ar 1523. 
are 4 uniform and 


Swedes —_— n reli 
matters; and have ſuch an averſion to | L 


is the fate of every Roman-catholic prieſt bell dieovered | in their 
country. The archbiſhop of Upſal has a revenue of about 
400l. a year; and has under him 13 ſuffragans, beſides ſuper- 


intendents, with moderate ſtipends. 
Jeaſt direction in the affairs of ſtate; but their morals, and the 


No clergyman has the 


ſanctity of their lives, endear them ſo much to the people, 
that the government would repent making them its enemies. 


Their churches are nest, and often ornamented. A body of 
;ceclefiaſtical laws and canons direct their religious cxconomy. 


A converſion to popery, or a long 
| munication, which cannot paſs without the king's permiſſion, 


Þ 1's png by impriſonment and exile, 


ANGUAGE,.. LEARNING, 
AND LEARNED MEN, 


- The Swediſh langua is 2 
the Townes. and 


dialect of 


continuance under excom- 


— that of Denmark. The Swediſh nobility and gen- 


try are, in general, more converſant in 0 
thoſe of many other more flouriſhing ſtates. They have of 
late exhibited ſome. noble ſpecimens of their munificence for 


polite literature than 


the improvement of literature; witneſs their ſending, at the 


the royal —.— — her Swediſh 


expence of private perſons, that excellent and candid natural 
uiſt, into the eaſtern countries for diſcoveries, 
his noble ſpirit is eminently encouraged by 


- 


purchaſed, 'at no 


incon ble expence for that country, all Haſelquiſt's col- 
lection of 2 That able civilian, ſtateſman, and hiſ- 
torian, Puffendorff, was a native of Sweden; and 10 is the 

Linnzus, who has carried natural philoſophy, in ſome 
hes at leaſt, to the higheſt pitch. The paffion of the fa- 


mous queen Chriſtina for literature, is well known to the 


public; and ſhe may be accounted a genius in many branches 


Sweden, the fine arts, particular 
architecture, are encouraged 


ine i theory, an ries, is, no . 


2. 2 


pa ee, 


| — knowledge. Kron th the midſt of the preſent diſtractions of 


ng, ſculyture, and 
ed. Agricultural 


r 


of 1 


barin no 6pportuni 
7 — TERS are t — of Up, in- 


UNtvENskTIEs.] 
F Aituted near 400 years ago, and patronized ſeveral ſuc. 
ceſſive monarchs, particularly the great Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, and bis dau ghter queen Chriſtina. - There is another 
at. Abo, in Finland, but dor 0 well endowed' nor ſo flouriſh. 


ae: and there was a third at Lunden, in Schonen, which 


is no fallen into decay. Every —— — 
free-ſchool, in which! boys are qualified for the uni 
* MANUFACTURES, TRADE, COM- . The Swediſn den 
unc, AND CHIEF Towns, I monalty ſubſiſt b 
ture, mining, grazing, hunting, and fiſhing. - Their 

Rental for traffic, are the” bulky and uſeful — of 
maſts, — deal- boards, and other forts of timber for ſhip- 
* Uhr — itch, bark . — wooden utenſils 

ides, emp, peltry, furs, copper; iron, cor 
and fiſh.” Even the manufacturing of Fon was —— 
"Sweden ſo late as the roth century; for till that time they ſold 
their own crude ore to the Hanſe towns,andbought i it back again 
manufactured into utenſils. About the middle of the Tyth 
century, by the aſſiſtance of the Dutch and Flemings, they 


up ſome manufactures of glaſs, ſtarch, tin, woollen, alk, | 


_ Toap, Teather-dreffing, and faw-mills. Book-ſellin Was at 
that time a trade unknown in Sweden. They have had 
ſugar- baking, tobacco-plantations, and manufaQures of ſail- 


| Up cotton, fuſtian, and other ſtuffs;' of linen, allum, brim- 


None, paper-mills, and gun) -mills ; vaſt quantities of 
| 5 „ braſs, ſteel, and iron, are now wrought in $weden, 
They h 


ve alſo founderies for cannon, es for fire-arms 
und anchors, armories, wire and flatting-nuſls; mills alfo for 


| Falling and for boring, e end of late hey hare 


built many ſhips far” 
5 en en it ce being 24 in number, ure called 
Staple-rowns, where the merchants are allowed to import 
T 
5 C ve no commerce, u n near 

- are called land-towns. A third kind 9 
55 rm wh The Swedes, \ about the yur 

2, Þ enereaſed their exports, and dim 

tide imparts, moſt ar of which arive;-or are dun on in 
wedifh ſhips he SR havi 
Alke that of the E in. 


Fete however, bliſted, the maine un je vie of the 
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9wediſh government ; the form of which ſhall be hereafter de- 
ſcribed ; and the people are now. ſo oppreſt with taxes, that 


ſome important revolution is daily expected in that kingdom. 


Stockholm is a ſtaple-town, and the capital of the king- 


dom; it ſtands about go miles north-eaſt from London, upon 


ſix contigudus iſlands, and built upon piles. The caſ- 
tle, though commodious, and covered with copper, has nei- 
ther ſtrength nor beauty; but accommodates the royal bal 
and the national courts and colleges. The number of houſe- 
keepers who pay taxes, are 60, 00. The harbour is ſpacious 
and convenient, though difficult of acceſs, and this city is fur- 
niſhed with all the exterior marks of magnificence, and erec- 
tions for manufactures and commerce (particularly a national 
bank, the capital of which is 466, 6661. 1 38. 4d. ſterling) that 
are common to other great European cities. 
-» Government. } The government of Sweden, by which 
J mean its political conſtitutions; is of itſelf a ſtudy, occaſioned: 
by the checks which each order has upon another. The 
Swedes, like the Danes, were originally free; but after various 
revolutions, which will be mentioned, Charles XII. 
who was killed in 1718, became deſpotic. He was ſucceeded 
by his ſiſter, Ulrica; who conſented to the abolition of de- 
iſm, and reſtored the ſtates to their former liberties; and 
— in teturn, aſſociated her huſband, the landgrave of 
Caſſel, with her in the government. A new model of 
the conſtitution was. then drawn up, by which the royal power 
was brought, pon too low ; for the king of Sweden can 
ſcarcely be called by 
ciſe of 


that name, being limited in every exer- 

and even in the education of his own: chil- 
dren. The diet of the ſtates appointed the great officers of the 
2 and all employments n 
civil; or military, are conſerred by the king only with the ap- 


+ of the ſenate, The eſtates are formed of deputies 


m the four orders, nobility, clergy,” burghers and pea- 
ſants. The repreſentatives of the nobility, which includes 
me gentry, amount to above 1090, thoſe of the clergy to 
200% che burghers/ to abbut 1 60, and the peaſants to 250. 


Zach order fits in its own- houfe, and has its o ſpeaker 
and each chuſes a ſeeret committte for the diſpatch of buſi - 


neſs, - The fates are to be convoked: once: in three years, in 
the month of January; and their collective body have greater 
powers than the parliament of Greut- Britain; becauſe, as it 


has been obſcrved, the king's prerogative is far mort baunded. 
When the [Dae ns nr ting the affairs of the public are 
managed by the king and che. ſennte, which ure no other than 
4. OL 19 23341929; 21h; 8 18983 Do es nn. 
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a committee of the ſtates; but choſen in a particular minher; 
the nobility, or upper houſe,” appoint 24 deputies, the clergy 
1a, and the burghers'12;"theſe-chuſe three perſons, who are 
to be preſented to the king, that he may nominate one out 


in electing a ſenator. Almoſt all the executive power is 
lodged in the ſenate, which conſiſts of 14 members, beſides 
the chief governors of the provinces, the preſident of the 
Chancery, and the grand marſhal. Thoſe-ſenators,. during 
the receſs of the ſtates, form the king's: privy-council ; but 
he has no more than a caſting vote in their deliberations, Ap- 
peals lie to them from different courts of judicature; but each 
ſenator- is accountable for his conduct to the ſtates. Thus, 
upon the whole, the government of Sweden may be ealled re- 
ublican, for the king's power is not ſo — as a ſtadtholder. 
he ſenate has even a power of — the king a 
ſub-committee of their number, who is to attend upon Bis 
perſon, and to be a check upon all his proceedings, down to 
the very management of his family. It would be endleſs to 
recount the numerous ſubordinate courts, boards, commiſſions, 
and tribunals, which the jealoufy of the Swedes have. intro- 
duced into the adminiſtration of civil, military, commercial, 
and other departments; it is ſufficient to ſay, that though. 
nothing can be more plauſible, yet nothing is leſs practicable 
than the whole plan of their diſtributive: powers. Their offi- 
cers and miniſters, under the notion of making them checks 
upon one another, are multiplied to an inconvenient degree; 
many of their courts have little or nothing to do; and eve 
operation of government is retarded or rendered ineffectu 


ee eee where its whole 
ſyſtem of government was lately in of annihilation; 
— — conſequence, if if Ea material altera - 
tions are not introduced into it the ſtates; for the king and 
People equally complain of the ſenate. 
Potricai S ray ne Tha die of late have been 
or SWEDEN. / little better than penſioners 
France. Through a ſtrange medley of affairs, and views 
c intereſt, that crown has vaſt inſſuence in all the deliberations 
of their ſenate; though it is evident, that the great ſcheme of 
the French is, to enlarge the royal powers ſo as that the king, 
vrho muſt depend upon them for ſupport, may have inde 
power to cuntroul the reſolutions: of the ſenate. The impru- 
dence of the majority of that * by reducing the royal 


power into too narrow a compaſs, and, at the ſame time, op- 


9 — pa ſucceſs, It 


a, 


by the tedious forms through which it muſt paſs. This is 


"Hp iy 


17 however, to be hoped, that his Swediſh majeſty," the o- 


unfortunate wars of Charles XII. has been 
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ment he is extricated from the preſent difficulties of his govern- 
ment, will apply himſelf to the true intereſts of his country, 
and de contented, under the guaranty of Great - Britain, to 
obſerve a ſtrict neutrality with regard both to Denmark and 
Ruſſia. The intereſt of 8 weden even reaches as far as Tur- 
key; for that empire found its account in balancing the 
power of Ruſſia by that of Charles XII. At preſent, Sweden 
ij crippled cg operation; and ſuch are the public diſtrac- 
tions, that her ſubjects. are even diſabled from availing them- 
ſelves of the natural produce of their country in manufactures 
J x 
REVENUE AND coix.] The revenue of Sweden, ſince the 
reduced. - 
Her. gold and ſilver ſpecie, in the late reign, aroſe chiefly 
from the king's German dominions. Formerly, the crown- 
lands, poll. money, tithes, mines, and other articles, are ſaid 
to have produced a million ſterling. The payments that are 
made in copper, which is here the chief medium of commerce, 
is extremely inconvenient; ſome of thoſe pieces being as large 
as tiles; and a cart or wheel barrow is often required to carry 
home a moderate ſum,. The Swedes, however, have gold 
ducats, and eight-mark pieces of ſilver, valued. each at 58. ad. 
and the ſubſidies paid them by France helps to encreaſe their 
1 Ana FORCEs.] I have already hinted, that 
no country in the world has produced greater heroes, or braver 
troops, than the Swedes; and ”” they cannot be ſaid to main- 
tain a ſtanding army, as their forces conſiſt of a regulated mi- 
litia. The cavalry is cloathed, armed, and maintained, by a 
rate raiſed upon the nobility and gentry, according to their 
eſtates; and the infantry by the peaſants. Each province is 
obliged to find its proportion of ſoldiers, according to the 
number of farms it contains; every farm of 60 or 70 l. per 
annum, is charged with a foot - ſoldier, , furniſhing him with _. 
diet, lodging, and ordinary cloaths, and about 206. 4 year 
in money; or elſe a little wooden houſe is built him by the 
farmer, Who allows, him hay and paſturage for a cow, and 
ploughs and ſows land enough to ſupply him with bread. When 
ied, they are ſuhject to military law, but otherwiſe to 
the civil law of the country. It may therefore literally be 
ſaid, that eyery Swediſh ſoldier has a property in the\country? 
be defends. This national army is thought to amount to 


4 


above 40,000 men; and Sweden formerly could have fitred 
& » FY wv : a ” 1 - * 4 . 
out forty ſhips bf the line 
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I and Vandals, great prince of} 


mall L diſpute her 


| more tegular 
- compence = thrateaticn.of thek wiv here ts make it aviobs 
Jeck of their ſtudies. At chis time, however, the government 


fortuly adminiſtered. The crown was e 


uke 
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ants of this: country;- joined by the Normans,” Danes, Saxons; 
 Varidals, &c. . the reputation of ſubduing the Roman 
empire, and all the ſouthern nations of Europe. I ſhall not 
here follow the wild romances of Swediſh hiſtorians through 
1 It is ſuffcient to ſay, that Sweden bes god 
a claim an aneient monarchy, as any we know of 

_ paramount ſtate of Scandinavia 
(Sweden, 2 anc ) and that ſhe borrowed her 
F | WI introduction of — 


even — the firſt ages 5 is con- 
0 unin ing, and often doubtful; but Tufficient- 
replete with murders, maſſacres, and ra That of 
weden is void of, conſiſtency, - till about the middle of 
ſourteenth century, when it aſſumes an appearance 
and con ; and affords wherewith"to- re- 


of the Swedes was far from being 7 or uni- 

mg ve, though in this 
ts of blood were nat altogether diſregarded. 
the moſt conſiderable of the 


election-the. 
The great 


— an immenſe — in all pu 
a b poſſeſſions of what lands had Lock left un- 
pied by the nobility, . Theſe two ranks ef men, enjoying 
Uthe property of tlie ſtate, formed à council called the 
Which was maſter of all public. deliberations. - This 
of government was extremely unfavourable to the na- 
The Swedes periſhed in the diſſentions 
— e -barons, or berweetf thoſt and 
ined of the little riches they 
olent pomp of a few ficent 
more. fatal, dy oh ape — oY 
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SWEDEN M 19 
and power, were always able to avail them- 
the diſſentions in Sweden, and to ſubject under a fo- 
reign yoke, a country weakened and exhauſted by its domeſtic 
ball In this deplorable ſituation Sweden remained for more 


their neig 


than two centuries ;; ſometimes under their nominal ſubjection 


of its own princes, ſometimes united to the kingdom of Den- 
mark, and in either caſe equally oppreſſed and/inſulted/ 
Tong. the year 1374; Margaret) | daughter of Valde- 
nar, king of Denmark, and. widow of Huguin, king of Nor- 
way, * in both theſe kingdoms. That princeſs, to 
the ordinary ambition. of her ſex, added a penetration and en- 
— of mind, which rendered _ capable of RE | 
and nioft complicated deſi She has been'call 5 
is of the * becauſe, Ile; 
— . by arms or by, intrigue, an immenſe extent of 
2 and became queen of Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
he projected the union of Calmar, fo famous in the 
north, by which theſe kingdoms were for the future to remain 
under one ſovereign, elected by each kingdom in its turn, and 
who ſhould divide his reſidence between them all. Chriſtiern 
II. En ee who, by virtue of this agree- 
ment, was alſo of Sweden, had an ambition to become 
abſolute. The bar of bar by which he attempted to 
effectuate this deſig er N proven the deſtruction 
of himſelf, and pegs 4 changing the face 
of affairs in 2 In order to liſh his authority in- 
that Wap. T d he or maſſacring the principal no- 
horrid '- wales actually Curried) into execu- 
wa November 1510. * Of all thoſe fon could oppoſe the 
deſpotie purpoſes of Chriftiern, no one remained in Siveden, | 
but Guſtavus Vaſa, 4 young, prince, deſcended of the ancient 
kings of chat country, who had already r og min bis 
arms againſt the king of Denmark. An immen 
laid on his head. The Daniſh ſoldiers were feng in purſuit of | 
him; but by his dex and addreſs, he eluded all their at- 
tempts, eſca the diſguiſe of a peaſant," to the 


mountains of -Dali This is not the place to relate his 


and — how to prevent his diſcovery he wrought 
in the braſs-mines, how he was betrayed by thoſe in whom be 
repoſed his confidence, and in fine, ſurmounting a thouſand 
obſtacles, engaged the ſavage but warlike inhabitants of Dali- 
carlia, to undertake his cauſe, to oppoſe, and to conquer his 
ical oppreſſor. Sweden, by his means, acquired 
bee, Tbe antient nobility were Fr deſtroyed. 
Guſtavus was at the head of a viftorious army, who admired 
— kad were attached: to * * 


Semiramis, ſhe found 


. e bee denen and afirrwarts king of l 
by the univer al conſent, and with the ſhouts of the whole na- 
tion, His cir:umſtances. en oats thoſe 
* of any mer prince, who had poſleſſed this dignit) 
 __ -facre of the nobles, had ritt him of thoſe proud. 
| "enemies, who had Io long been the bane of all 
ment in Sweden. The clergy, e 


ch pour 
Ne and dangerous; but the opinions of Luther, which 
this time to prevail in the north, the force with which they 
were ſupported, and the credit which they Rad achuired among 
the Swedes, gave him an opportunity of changing the reli 


ious ſyſtem of that country; and: the exerciſe of the Roman 
_  catholie religion was, prohibited, under the ſevereſt | penalties, 
- (which have never yet been relaxed) in the year 1544 · Inſtead 
c a Gothie ariſtotraey, the moſt; turbulent of all — 
and when empoiſohed A tyranny; of all governments 
Is the moſt wretched, Swed ety in this manner, became a regular 
Fi 12 the happy feeds of 'hajige were ſoon viſible, 
= Tg Arts W 7 1a were eſtabliſhed and improved; navi- 
| gestion and commerce to flouriſh; letters and civility 
» Were introduced; and a kingdom, known only by nume to the 
reſt of Europe, began to be knomn by its arms, and do have a 

_ Certain, weight in all public! treaties or deliberations. - 

after a glorious feign, died in 1559; While his 
died ſon, e Land, to 


queen 
Under Erie, who ſueceded his father, Guftayus Vaſa, the 
| this e e ee introduced into Swellen, and 
2 made hereditary, Eric's miſerable and cauſeleſs louly of 
* his brothers, forced them to take up arms; and the ſiding 
3 Wich them, he: was depoſed in 1566. His brother John ſuc- 
133 ceeded him, and entered into a ruinous war with Ruſſia. 
John attempted, by the advice of his queen, to re-eſtabliſh the 
„ catholic religion in Sweden; but, though he made ſtrong 
| - efforts for Wat purpoſe, and even recondiled himfelf to the 
pope, he was oppoſed: „ e rer ee 
proved ineffectual. John's ſon, Sigiſmund, Was, however, 
Choſen king of Poland in 1 1 upon which be endeavoured 
Again to the Roman-cathelic ** in his dominions, 
but he died in 1592. 

hates, brother to ing Johny ws choſen adininiſtrator of 
__ Sweden; and being a firenuous-proteftznt; his nephew, Si- 

| ſmund, endeavoured to drive him from the adminiſtrator- 
2 but without effect till at laſt, he and his family were 
excluded from the ſacceffion to the crown; Which was con- 
3 __ ä reign of Chaules, through the 
| 4 — 


— 


* 


ind at the 


Kalles of Si 


. 


7 


mund, who was himſelf a powerful prince, 
of a great Aro in Sweden and-Ruſſia, 
the Danes encouragement ts 


turbulent; which gave. the 
| eir conduct was checked by the great 


invade Sweden. 


1. 
. 


uſtayus AdolpBus; though then a minor, and heir apparent 


gy => rpg 


pon the death of his father, which happened 


a” * 


n, 


oles, ar With 
P under infinite diſadvantages ; all which he ſur- 
ted. He narrowly miſled being maſter of Ruſſia; but 
ufſans were ſo tenacious of their indeperidency, that his 
eme was baffled, In 1617, he made a peace; under the 
ames I. of England, by which he recon 
ur towns in the prefecture of Noy ogorod, wi 


” 


1 of 
Livonia, and fo 
ſum of money beſides. 

The ideas of Guſtavus began 


y in his eighteenth yeat. 


found himſelf, 
uſhans, and Danes, enga 


tay now to extend. He hail 
2 vaſt deal of military ſervice; and he was affiſted by 
— 


Guſtavus, ſoon after his, acceſ- 
rough the power and intrigues of the 


in a war with all his 


e counſels of La Gardie, one of the beſt generals 


riſeſt ſtateſmen of his age. 
become the belt diſciplined and moſt 


His 


and he carried his ambition farther 
to acknowledge: The princes of 


— 


10 


it is certain, early, jeal 
i 


rted is antient, impl 


os A in Europe 3 
than . hiſtorians are willing 
the houſe of Auſtria were 


ous of his enterprizing ſpirit,” and fup> 
implacable enemy Sigiſmund, whom Guſta- 
defeated ; and in 1627, he formed the fiege of Dantzicz 


n which he was unſucceſsful ; but the attempt, which, was 


to his military 


another. Auſtrian ge 


Vived, | 


© the 
2 


mou 


. landed in Pomerania, drove the Germans out of Mecklen- 
wurgh, defeated the famous count Tilly, the Auſtrian | 
ral, who was till then thought inyincible ; and. over-ran Fran- 
conia, . Upon the defeat and death of Tilly, Wallenſtein, 
„ of equal reputations, was appointed 

to command againſt Guſtavus, who was killed: upon the 
plain of Lutzen, after gaining a battle; which had he ſur- 
would probably have put a period to the Auſtrian 
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ilitary character, that the 


defeated only by the ſudden tiſe of the Viſtula; added: ſo mu 
tary c | proteſtant cauſe placed him 
head of the confederacy for reducing the houſe, of Aus | 
_ His life, from that time, was. a continued chain of the 


rapid and wonderful ſucceſſes; even the mention of 


would exceed our bounds. It is ſufficient to ſay, that 


taking Riga, and overrunning Livonia, he entered Po- 


* 
ES 
*% 
1 


after 
d, where he was victorious ; and from thence, in 1630, 


[ 


rn 
The amazing abilities of Guſtavus Adolphus, both in the 
<abinet and the field, never appeared fo fully as after his death, * 

_ He left behind him a ſet of generals, trained by himſelf, who Ml Fran 
maintained the glory of the Swediſh army with moſt aſtoniſh- Gern 
ing valour and ſucceſs, The names of duke Bernard, Ban- in 
nier, Torſtenſon, Wrangel, and others, and their prodigious f th 
Actions in war, never can be forgotten in the annals of Europe. Bren 
It is uncertain what courſe Guſtavus would have purſued, had place 
His life been 13 and his ſucceſſes continued; but there by tt 

is the ſtrongeſt reaſons to believe that he had in his eye ſome- 
what more than the relief of the proteſtants, and the reſtoration 

of the Palatine family. His chancellor, Oxenſtiern, was as 
conſummate a politician as he was a warrior ; and during the | 
minority of his daughter Chriſtina, he managed the affairs of migh 

tt, - Sweden with ſuch ſucceſs, that ſhe in a manner. dictated the The 
OO n which threw the affairs of Europe into the 

a new 4 6 6+, a 4 1 | : 
Chriſtina was but ſix years of age when her father was killed, 
She received a noble education; but her fine genius took an in fa 
uncommon, and indeed romantic turn. She invited to her and 
court Deſcartes, Salmaſius, and other learned men; to whom feren 
ſhe” was not, however, extremely liberal. She expreſſed a medi 


value for Grotius ; and ſhe was an excellent judge of the Cl 
polite arts: but illiberal, and indelicate in the choice of her ſon, 
| private favourites. She at the ſame time diſcharged all the bette 
| duties of her high ſtation ;- and though her generals were bafely fixed 
| betrayed by France, ſhe continued to ſupport the honour of for 


' | 

5 her crown. ing reſolved not to marry, ſhe reſigned her 
denn to ber Charles Guſtavus, fon to the duke of 

% Deux-Points, in 16. 

Charles had ſucceſs againſt the Poles : he drove their 

King, John C e Sileſia; and pope hays them an 
| of allegiance, which, with their uſual inconſtancy, they 
| « broke. His upon the ice againſt Denmark, 1 
mentioned ; and he died of a fever in 1660, His fon 
. and Taceefſor, Charles XI. was not five years of age at his 
father's death; and this rendered it neceſſary for his guardians 
to conclude a peace with their neighbours, by which the Swedes 
dae up the iſland of Bataholm, and Drontheim, in Norway. 
1 | differences were accommodated at the ſame time with Ru 
1 and Holland; and Sweden continued to make a very reſpectable tri 
f guee in the affairs of Europe. When Charles came to be of 

2 he rectived a ſublidy from the French king, Lewis XIV. 

but perceiving the liberties of Europe to be in danger from 
— that monarch's ambition, he entered into the alliance with 
| Knglaad abd Holland agaioft him. — {19 
38 „ 27 1 f —_—— France 
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France againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; but being beaten in 
Germany at Felem-Bellin, a powerful-confederacy 

The elector of Brandenburg made himſelf maſter 


was formed - 


inſt him. 7 
+ the Swediſh Pomerania; the biſhop of Munſter overran 


Bremen and Verden, and the Danes took Wiſmar, and ſeveral 
places in Schonen. They were afterwards beaten; and Charles, 
by the of St. Germains, wyhich followed that of Nime- 
guen, recovered all he had loſt, except ſome places in Ger- 
many. He then married Ulrica Leonora, the king of Den- 
mark's ſiſter: but made a very bad uſe of the tranquillity he 
had regained; for he enſlaved and his people, that he 


might render his power deſpotic, and his army formidable. 


The ſtates loſt all their power; and Sweden was reduced to 
the condition of Denmark. He ordered the brave Patkul, 
who was at the head of the Livonian deputies, to loſe his 
head and his right hand, for the boldneſs of his remonſtrance 
in favour of his coun n, but he ſaved himſelf by flight; 
and Charles became. ſo conſiderable a 


mediation. -. 16 855 
Charles XI. died in 1 
ſon, the famous Charles 


fixed the ago of his majority to eighteen, but it was ſet aſide 
for an ear 

became thereby his 
the kings of 
formed a powerful confed 
bad: inſt them all; and beſieging Copenhagen, 

em all; an n 
hs of Travendahl to his 0 


miniſter. 


againſt him, 


power, that the con- 
ferences for a general peace at Ryſwic were opened under bis 
7, and was ſucceeded by his minor 
| II. The hiſtory of no prince is 
better known than that of this hero, His father's will had 


ier date by the management of count Piper ; who. 
Zn Soon after his acceſſion, 
k and Poland, and the czar of Muſcovy,  - 


opinion they had of his youth and abilities. He made 
he dictated . 
aniſh majeſty, by which the - 


duke of Holſtein was re-eſtabliſhed in his dominions. The 


czar Peter was at this time ravaging Ingria, at the head of 
$0,000 men, and had beſieged Narva. 4 he 
did not exceed 20, ooo men; but ſuch was his impatience, 
that he advanced at the head of 8000, entirely routed the main 
of the Ruſſians, and raiſed the ſiege. 
es, and ſo numerous his priſoners, that the Ruſſians at. 
tributed his actions to necromancy. 
marched into Saxony, where his warlike atchievements equal- 


led, if they did not excel, thoſe of Guſtavus Adolphus. He 


dethroned Auguſtus king of Poland: but he ſtained all his 
painful and ig H 
of Poland ; and his name carried with it ſuch terror, that he 
V and 3 


army of Charles 


Charles from thence 


ing the brave count Patkul to a death equally 
minious. He raiſed Staniſlaus to the crown 


— 


. Swedes a gainſt 55 ooo Tur 
than * he Turks found it, howeyer, convenient for 
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by the duke of Marlborough , in the name of queen Annes 
amidftthe full career of her ſucceſſes againſt France. His ſtu 

; bornneſs and implacable diſpoſition, rt was ſuch, = 


he cannot be conſidered in a better light than that of a 


illuſtrious madman; for he loft, in the Battle of Pultowa, 
Which he fought in his march to dethrone the czar, more than 
all he had gained by his victories, | His brave army was ruined, 
and he was forced to take refuge among the Turks at Bender. 
His actions there; in ae g to Gegend himſelf with 300 

prove him to have been worſe 


their affairs, to ſet him at liberty. be his misfortunes did 
not cure his military madneſs ; and after his return to his do- 
minions, he proſecuted his revenge 8 Denmärk, till he 

was Killed by a cannon-ſhot, at the ſiege of Fredericſhal, in 


Norway, belonging to the ws in 1718, when he was no 


more than thirty- ſix years of 7 
Charles XII. was ſucceeded, as I have already mentioned, 


py his ſiſter, the princeſs Ulriea Eleonora, wife to the here. 
fn prince of Heſſe. We have already ſeen in what man- 
, e Swedes, recovered their liberties ; and given the in] 


Hance of the capitulation ſigned by 4 queen and her huſban 
when. they entered upon the exerciſe of government. The 
firſt care was to make a peace with Greet Britain ; which the 
Jate mag intended to have invaded, * The Swedes then, 
revent their farther loſſes by the progreſs of the Ruſſiar, he 
Dani, the 1 and other arms, made many great facri- 
The French, how- 
us 7 18 


_ - iees to obtain 


the internal quiet of the kingdom, bile "7 it into a . — 
with Ruffa. Their 8 dren, 


It was neceſſary'to ſettle the ſucceſſion; eſpecial] e duke 
of Holſtein was deſcended from the queen's eldeſt ſiſter, and 


Vas, at the ſame time, the preſumptive heir to "the empire of 


Four ' competitors appeared; the duke of Holftein 
Gottorp ; prince Frederic of elfe. Caſſel, nephew to the king; 
me prince of Denmark, and che duke of Deux-Points. T 4 
duke of Holſtei would have carried the election, had he not 


7 wr the Greek religion, that he might mount the throne 


Ruſſia. The ezarina 9 and offered to reſtore all 


conqueſts had made Sweden excepti a ſmall 
54 15 Fin . the's daehe ; 6 


rok s uncle, the biſhop of Lubec, as their hereditary 


| prince, and ſucceſſor to their crown, | This was' agreed Na | 
is 


and a Not was concluded at * 2 * eee 255 


* * * * 5 + dend 12 | 
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would receive the duke of 
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Britannic majeſty. This was ſo firmly adhered to by 
the czarina, Yar his Daniſh majeſty though ght proper to drop 
all the effects of his reſentment, and the indi 10 * done his ſon; 


The prince ſucceſſor married the iy, er to the 


king of Pruffia; and entered into rofſeſon is new dig- 

nity, which has proved to him a crown of thorns, in 1757. 

The reader, from what has been Srl premiſed, can be At 

bre ee e nne, 
time a 
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beer RUSSIA, on MUSCOVY, Iv buen. 
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— AND NAME, Vati 6 of uo Kb empire, it con- 
and; ſiſts of fifteen oltaire ſays. ſixteen) pray * 
beit yernments ; belides part of Sin, e Lags, 404 ; 

| the Livonia, ieee e e * 
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The e e . Aeade. 
not the public bet of nes. of this empire, is es acguiy id is 
one an o Youbtful, that jt * very difficult to * 1 imits 
&- the European and Afiatic Ruffia, As > Names, 


Ruffia 80 Rr age 8, 2 this empire is 3 5 


e of Lees, to the antient inhabitants, 
ary the Rutz, 1 fort, 2 and the 1 ver Moſca, upon 9 the 


0; || antent capital Mot | was built; hut of * ee 
„ | thing certain. 
nie "Bf | A Crux, 


1 e+e A Ng 


Cruz, soll, no-) In the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, 
' DUCTIONS, erte 
MINESs, AND MINERALS 
- "half; whereas in the moſt northern, the ſun is ſeen in ſummer 
two months above the horizon, The reader from this will 
naturally conclude, that there is in Muſcovy a vaſt diverſity 
of ſoil as well as climate, and that the extremes of both are 
to be ſeen and felt in this vaſt empire. The quickneſs of 
vegetation here, is "much the ſame as has been deſcribed 
in Scandinavia, The ſnow is the natural manure of Ruſſia, 
Where grain in plenty, near Poland, and in the warmer 
provinces. The b bulk wy the people, however, are miſerably 
fed ; the ſoil produces a vaſt number of muſhrooms for their 
. ſubſiſtence; and in ſome places, beſides oaks and firs, Ruſſia 
yields rhubarb, flax, hemp, paſture for cattle, wax, honey, 
ice, and melons. The boors are particularly careful in the 
cultivation of honey, which yields them plenty of metheglin, 
their ordinary drink; U If extract a ſpirit from rye, 
whicy they prefer to brand 
That a great part of . was populous in former days, i is 
85 to be diſputed ; though it is equally certain, that the 
inhabitants, till lately, were but lee e acquainted with agri- 
culture; and ſupplied the place of bread, as the inhabitants 
of Scandinavia do now, with a kind of ſaw-duſt and a pre- 
paration of fiſh-bones, Peter the Great, and his ſucceftors, 
down'to the proſent empreſs, have been at incredible pains to 


not fifteen hours and a 


introduce agriculture. into their dominions; and though the 


ſoil is not every where proper for corn, yet its vaſt fertility 
in ſome provinces, bids fair to make grain as common in 
Ruſſia as it is in the ſouthern countries of. Europe. The vaſt 
communications, by means of rivers, which the inland parts 
of that empire have with each other, ſerve to ſupply o — 
vince with thoſe products of the earth in which anoth 
be deficient. As to mines and minerals, they are as plentiful 
in Ruffi as in Scandinavia; us! the peogle are daily mgrov- 
5 110 working them. 
OUNTAINS, RIVERS, FORESTS, | The Zimnopoiasmoun- 
ND FACE OF THE COUNTRY, I tains; which lie in this 
empire, are thought to be the famous Montes Riphæi of the 


 antients.. The moſt conſiderable rivers are the Wolga, which, 
after traverſing the greateſt of Muſcovy, and winding a 


Oourſe of above 2000 5 Engl miles, . diſcharges itſelf into the 


— Cilſpian ſea: it is not only Ops the largeſt, but one of 


the moſt fertile rivers of Europe : it produces | Kinds of fiſh; 
and fertilizes all the lands jg ö with the richeſt trees, 


P 0 _ and vegetables, ds or Tanais, W 


* 
47 9 


or Muſcovy, the longeſt day does 
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Cribed 


of burden known in many 


| than the accounts we have from authors, of the population 
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the moſt eaſtern part of Ruſſia from Aſia; and in its courſe 
towards the eaſt, comes ſo near the Wolga, that the late czar 
had undertaken to have cut a communication between them 
by means of a canal : this d project, however, was de- 
feated by the irruptions of the Tartars. This river, exclu- ' 
five of its turnings and windings, diſcharges itſelf into the 
Palus Mzotis, or ſea of Aſoph, about four hundred miles 
from its riſe. The Boriſthenes, or Dnieper, which is like- 
wiſe one of the largeſt rivers in Europe; runs through Lithu- 
ania, the country of the Zaporog Coſſacks, and that of the 
Nagaiſch Tartars, which falls into the Euxine, or Black-ſea, 
near Oczakow ; it has thirteen cataracts within a ſmall 
diſtance. 4 x. 25 * | | | 7 
As to foreſts, they abound in this extenſive country ; and 
the northern and north-eaſtern provinces, are in a manner 
deſart; nor can the few inhabitants they contain be called 
Chriſtians rather-than Pagans, 'Upon the whole, Muſcovy is 
in a flat level country. - e ee 
IMALS, QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, } Theſe do not differ 
FISHES, AND INSECTS. greatly from thoſe de- 
ſcribed in the Scandinavian provinces; to which we muſt 
refer the reader. The lynx, s for its piercing eye, is a 
native of this empire; and makes prey of every creature 
it can maſter : they are ſaid to be produced chiefly in the 
fir-tree foreſts. hyænas, bears, wolves, foxes, and 
other creatures already deſcribed, afford their furs for cloath- 
ing the inhabitants; but the furs of the black foxes, and 
ermine, are more valuable in Ruſſia than elſewhere. The 
dromedary and camel were formerly almoſt the only beaſts 
parts of Ruſſia. Czar Peter en- 
a breed of large horſes for war and carriages; but 
thoſe employed in the ordinary purpoſes of life are but ſmall ; 
28 are their cows and ſheep, which they ſalt for their win- 
. - We know of few or no birds in Ruffia, that have not been 
already deſcribed. The ſame may be ſaid of fiſhes ; only the 
Ruffians are better provided than their neighbours are with 
ſturgeon, - cod, ſalmon, and belagas : the latter reſemble a 
3 and is from twelve to fifteen feet in length; its fleſh 
is White and delicious. Of the roe of the ſturgeon and the 
belaga, the Ruffians make the famous cavear; ſo much 
eſteemed for its richneſs and flavour, that it is often ſent in 
preſents to ctowned heads. : ! | 
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this vaſt empire; the whole: of | 
exceed, at moſt, ſeven millions. - iZi | 

miſtake ud have conoud long when we conſider the 

immenſe armies brought in 
Ruſſia, and the — oy: 
Europe, Mr. Voltaire is, perhaps, 

attempted to undeceive the public in this reſpect; and has 
done it upon very authentic grounds, by producing a liſt, 
taken in 1 NN paid the capitation, or 
mo -tax, which amount to ſix million, fix hundred and 
forty-ſix thouſand, three hundred and _ In this num, 
ber are included bay: and old men; but girls and women are 
not reckoned, nor born between 2 making of one regi- 
ſter of the lands and another. Now, if we only reckon triple 
the number of heads ſubject to be taxed, ineluding women and 
girls, we ſhall find near twenty millions of ſouls. To this 
account may be added three hundred and fifty thouſand ſol- 
diers, and two hundred thouſand nobility and clergy; 
and foreigners of all kinds, a ade. 
the poll-tax ; as alſo (ſays Mr. Voltaire) the inhabitants of 
the conquered e namely, Livonia, Eſthonia, I. is 
Carelia, and'a part Finland, the Ukraine, and the 
| ee the 8 

the Laplanders, the Oſtiacs, and all the idolatrous people 
Biberia, 2 2 of extent than China, are not in- 
dluded in this] pon the whole, this writer does not 

F that the inhabitants of Ruffa 
do not amqunt to fewer than twenty-four millions. | 
AB. As her imperial majeſty-of all the Ruſlias poſſeſſes many of 
the countries from whence the prodigious ſwarms of barba- 
rians Who overthrew the Roman empire iſſued, there is the 

reaſon to believe, that her dominions muſt have been 


| hottge propleſ amerly than. they ars-2: preſent; 19 


millions being but a thin N ulation for the immenſe tracts of 
country ſhe poſſeſſes. like decreaſe of inhabitants is 
obſervable in many other parts of the globe, we are ta look 
fc eee 


Perhaps the introduction of the ſmall- pon and the venereal 
n in the depapulatien ; nds gy, 


that the prodigious quantity of ſtrong and ſpirituous liquors 
conſumed by ths inhabits of the north, is td 6 


a per- 
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gen think that an addition of red heightens their beauty. 
Their eye-ſight ſeems to be defective, occaſioned, probably, 
by the ſnow, which for ſo long a time of the year is con- 
tinually preſent to their eyes. Their officers and ſoldiers * 
always poſſeſſed a large Fin of paſſive valour; but in the 
late war with the ki of Pruſſia, they proved as active as any 
troops in Europe. are implicitly ſubmiſſive to diſci- 
pline, let it be ever fo ſevere; and on ſuch occafions they a 
pear to be void of the ſenſations to which other people are fub- 
jet, ney in the meanneſs of their repaſts, and hardneſs 
of their 
ere the days of Peter the Great, the Ruffians were bar 
bardus, ignorant, mean; and much addicted to drunkenneſs; 
no — an 4000 brandy- hops have been reckoned in Mot. 
cow. Not only the common people, but many of the 
lived in a continued Rate of idleneſs and intoxication ; 
the moſt complete objects of miſery and barbarity preſented 
themſelves upon the Rreets, while the court of Moſcow was 
by far my endid of any upon the 
A hands ed after the moſt ſuperb Aſiatic manner z 
and their 22 — exceeded every idea that can be con- 
ceived from modern examples. The earl of Carliſle, in the 
account of his, embaſſy, ſays that he could ſee nothing. burt 
. ſtones in the robes of the czar and his cour- 
The manufactures, howeyer, of thoſe, and all other 


homies 2 were 0a carried on by Italians, Germans, and other © 


faw the bulk of his ſubjects, at his acceſ- 
22 to the throne, little better than beaſts of burden to ſup- 


port the p of the court. He forced his great men to lay . 


aſide r and dreſs in the European manner; 
aher he even obliged 92 8. laity to cut off their beards. I 
improvements, in learning and the „ which he 
9 12 ſhall be mentioned el eats The l blaue, before 
is 3 not a EIT goaſts no con: 
2 125 oo: avements in cher recs no 
aces of public diverſſon; and they entertained a ſovereign, 
contempt. for all Apen ewentz of the wg, ' At, preſent, a 
N as com- 
fortably and y in Ruff ag,in n of Eu- 
rope. Their 18 r of, diffuſe a more 
equal and genial warmth. than qur — and chimnies. Their 


polite aſſemblies have, fince the acceſſion-of the preſent em- 
. been N under proper regulations; and few of the an- 
| ages pea in, but ſuch ” Ay of ns utility, and 
ek to the nature of their on It is, however, to be 
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globe. The czar 
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prudence of ſucceeding governments, drunkenneſs ſtill con- 
| Eyues bawong all ranks ;. nor are even prieſts or ladies aſhamed 


of it on holidays,. Gp | : 
It is commonly thought that the Ruſſian ladies are as ſub. 
| miffive to their huſbands in their families, as the latter are to 
their ſuperiors in the field; and that they think themſelves ill 
treated if they are not often reminded of their duty by the diſ- 
Cipline of a whip, manufactured by themſelves, which they 
preſent to their huſbands on the day of their marriage, Their 
nuptial ceremonies are peculiar to themſelves ; and formerly 
_ conſiſted of ſome very whimſical rites, many of which are now 
diſuſed. When the parents are agreed upon a match, though 
the parties perhaps have never ſeen each other, the bride is 
examined ſtark naked by a certain number of females, who are 
to correct, if poflible, any defects they find in her perſon. 
On her wedding day ſhe is crowned with a garland of worm- 
wood; and after the prieſt has tied the nuptial knot, his clerk 
or ſexton throws a handful of hops upon the head of the bride, 
wiſhing that ſhe may prove as. fruitful as. that plant. She is 
then led home, with-abundance of coarſe, and indeed indecent 
. ceremonies, which are now wearing off even by the loweſt 
ranks; and the barbarous treatinent of wives by their huſbands, 
which pon Bade: to Reue or 2 them to death, 
is either r againſt the laws of the country, or 
vetBcutar Aiphlations in A contract. * 
_ "FunxRALsS.)] The Ruſſians entertain · many fantaſtic no- 
tions with to the ſtate of departed ſouls. After the 
dead body is dreſt, a prieſt is hiret! to pray for his ſoul, to pu- 
_ rify it with incenſe, and to ſprinkle it with holy water, while 
it remains above d, which,- among the better ſort, it 
generally does for eight or ten days, When the 2 is car- 
ried to the grave, which is done with many geſticulatiqns of 
ſorrow, the prieſt produces a ticket, ſigned by the biſhop and | 
another clergyman, as the deceaſed's paſſport to heaven. When * 
this is put into the coffin, the company returns to the de- its 
ceaſed*s houſe, where they drown their ſorrow in intoxication; 
rung ang the better ſort, . a * — for 
lays. ing that time, a pri ays prayers 
— the grave of deceaſed ; for thoug the Ruſhans do. 


not believe in p they imagine that their departed 
friend may be affi : aſi in his long journey, to the 


place of his deftination . 
"PuniSHMENTS.] The Ruffians are remarkable for the 
ſeverity and variety of their puniſhments, which are bath in- - 
'  AiQted and endured with a wonderful inſenſibility. Peter the 
Great uſed to ſuſpend the robbers upon the Wolga, and other 
x * a f 2 ' & parts 


people, and inhabit prodigious tracts of country, 
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parts of his dominions, by iron hooks fixed to their ribs, on 
gibbets, where they writhed themſelves to death, hundreds, 
nay, thouſands at a time. The ſingle and double knoute were 
lately inflicted upon ladies, as well as men of quality. Both 
of them are excruciating; but in the double knoute, the hands 
are bound behind the priſoner's back, and the cord being fixed 
to a pulley, lifts him from the ground, with the diſlocation of 
both his ſhoulders ; and then his back is in a manner fcarified 
by the executioner, with a hard thong, cut from a wild als's 
ſkin, This puniſhment has been ſo * fatal, that a ſurgeon 
generally attends the patient, to pronounce the moment that 
it ſhould ceaſe. The boring and cutting out the tongue, are 


likewiſe practiſed in Ruſſia; and even the late empreſs Eliza- 


beth, though ſhe prohibited capital puniſhments, was forced 
to give way to the. neceſſity of thoſe tortures. -From theſe par- 
Flas, many have concluded that the _ of the Ruſhang 
are different from thoſe of mankind in general.  _ _ _ 
TRAVELLING,] Among the many , conveniencies intro- 
duced of late into Ruſſia, that of travelling is extremely 
remarkable, and the expence very trifling. Nothin ſtrikes, | 
either a reader or a ſtranger, more than the facility with, 
which the Ruſſians perform the longeſt and moſt uncom- 
fortable journies. Like their Scandinavian neighbours, al- 
ready deſcribed, they travel in ſledges drawn by rein-deer, . 
when the ſnow is frozen hard enough to bear them. In the 
internal parts of Ruſſia, horſes draw their {ledges ; and the 
lledge - way, towards February, becomes ſo well beaten, that 
a kind of coach upon the fledges, in which they 
travel night and day; fo that they often perform a journey of 
about 400- miles, Hoch as that between Peterſburg and Moſ- 
cow, in three days and three nights, Her imperial majeſty, 
in her journies, is drawn in a houſe which contains a bed, 23 
table, chairs, and other conveniencies for four people, by 24 
poſt-horſes ; and the houſe itſelf is fixed on a ſledge. 
CossaAcs, AND OTHER 42 As the preſent ſubjeQg. 
_ TIONS SUBJECT To RUSSIA. I of the Ruffian empire, in 
its moſt extenſive ſenſe, are the deſcendants of man * 
we find 
among them a vaſt variety of character and manners; and 
the great reformations introduced of late years, as well as , 
the diſcoveries made, render former accounts to be but 
little depended upon. Many of the Tartars, who inbabit 
large portions of the Ruſſian dominions, now live in fixed 
houſes and villages, cultivate the land, and pay tribute like 
other ſubjects. Till lately, they were not admitted into 
the Ruſſian ies; but they now make excellent ſol- 
diers, Other Ruſhan Tartars rętain their old wandering 
— 8 ö 0 | REP ; 2 | C 


liyes. 


— 
* 
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| =” "DOSS THS 
i _ ves. Both fides of the Wolga are inhabited by the Zere. 
ul  mifſes and Morduars ; a peaceable induſtrious le. The 
* Baſkirs are likewife fixed inhabitants of the that reaches 
from Caſan to the frontiers of Siberia; and have certain privi- 
ſeges, of which they are tenacious. The wandering Calmucs 

-., occupy the reſt of this tract to Aﬀtracan and the frontiers of the 

55 Uſher: ; and in conſideration of certain preſents they receive 

. ._ - From her imperial majeſty, they ſerve in her armies without 

pa, but ate apt to plunder equally friends as foes; ”, 

A. the Coflacs make now a figure in che military hiſtory of 
Europe, ſome account of them may not be unacceptable; 
„They were originally Poliſh peaſants, and ſerved in the Ukrain 
23 a militia againſt the Tartars. Being oppreſſed by their un- 
feeling lords, a part of them removed to the uncultivated banks 

öͤk the Don, or Tanais, and there eſtabliſhed a colony. They 

were ſbon after joined, in 1637, by two other Aae ate 0 

 _ | theircountrymen ; and they reduced Aſoph, which they were 

Fl obliged to abandon to the Turks, after laying it. in aſhes, 
z 8 They * t themſelves under the protection of the Ruſ- 
Kans, built Circaſky, on an iſland in the Don; and their 
poſſeſnons, which conſiſted of thirty-nine towns on both ſides 
chat river, reached from Ribna to Aſoph, They there lived 
in a fruitful country, which they took cate tb cultivate ; and 
they were ſo wedded to their original cuſtoms, that they were 
little better than nominal ſubjects of the czars, till the time of 
Peter the Great. They profeſſed the Greek religion; their 
- . Inclinations were warlike, and occaſionally ſerved againſt the 
Tartars and Tutks on the Palus Matis. 
The internal government of the Coſſacs approaches very 
near to the idea we form of that of the antlent Germans, as 
deſcribed by Tacitus. The captains and officers of the nation 
Chuſe a chief, hom they call Hetman, and he reſides at Cir- 
 Eaſka ; but this choice is confirmed by the czar ; and the het- 
man holds his authority during life, He acts as 3 ſuperior 
. over the other, towns of the nation, each of which is formed 
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into a. e commonwealth, governed by its own 15 
who is choſen annually, © They ſerve in war, in conſideration I fn 
cf their enjoying their laws and liberties, They indeed have 


ſeveral times rebelled, for which they ſuffered ſeverely under 
Peter the Great. But the Ruſſian yoke was ſo much eaſier 
than that of the Poles, that in 1654, the Coſſacs of the Ukrain 
put themſelves likewiſe under the protection of Ruſſia. They 
_ complained, however,” that their liberties had been invaded ; 
and in the war between Charles XII. and Peter, theit hetman, 
Mazeppa, joined the former; but he found himſelf unable to 
 Fulfil the magnificent promiſes he had made to * 
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brought over, however, ſome of the Zaparovian Coſſacs, who 
are ſettled about the fails of. the river Nieper, but moſt of 
chem were cut in pieces, 

The Ruſſians were formerly noted for ſo ſtrong an attach- 
ment to their native ſojl, that they ſeldom. viſited foreign parts. 
This, however, was only the conſequence of their pride and 
ignorance ; for Ruſſian nobility, beſides thoſe who are in a 
blic character, are now found at every court in Europe. 
imperial 3 even intereſts herſelf in the education of 


ſervices, particularly that of the itiſh fleet. No peo- 

ve ſhewn 2 greater adventuring ſpirit than the * 3 
diſcovery of Kamtſchatka, a 8 —— 

it is doubtful to what globe 

it certainly bids the faireſt of any oountry in cha 

contiguous to America: and perhaps it may 

leren that * Kamtſchadales and the Amerieane are 


3 we have of Kamtſchatka is from Mr. 
Steller and Mr. Kraſheninicoff, the latter of whom publiſhed 
their diſcoveries, under the ſanQtion of the Petetſburgh acade- 
The Kamtſchadales, from bein ng a people as wild as 
their country, are now in a fair way o 
ſtians. Tiey-treved-in final! varriages drawn by dogs ; and a 
complete Kamtſchadalian equipage, dogs, harneſs and all, 
coſts in that country 4 l. 10 8. or near twenty rubles. The 
Kamtſchadales believed the - iminortality of the ſoul, before 
were Chriſtians. They are ſuperſtitious to extravagance z 


extremely ſingular and capricious in the different enjoy=, | 
ments of life, particularly their” convivial entertainments. 


They dem to be of Taraf o inal'; and before they were 
humanized, their appearatice and manners partook ſtrongly od 
thoſe of the Baer in? in North America. 

The Siberians are another nation of Ruſſia, whoſe . 


deſerve to be mentioned; 5 we know leſs of them, than we 


do of the Kamtſchadales. Many of them, as has been already 
hinted, are {till groſs pagans; * their manners were ſo bar 
barous, char Petit ae thought he could not inflict a 


y bani 
dh officers and ſoldiers introduced European uſages and manu- 


factures into the country, and thereby acquired 2 comfortable 
living. The Mahommetan-Tartars form a conſiderable part of 


the natives: and according to the lateſt aceounts, nature has 


been ſo kind to the country, that an exile to Siberia will here- 
puniſhment. 


after be _ a very flight 


$ | RiLtoton, 


young men of quality, in the knowledge of the world, and 


becoming good Chri- 


ter _puniſhmeri upon his copia enemies the Swedes, than 
ing them to Siberia, The effect was, that the Swe- 


_ 
* "> i Y 
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2 The eſtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia is that of 
— „ the tenets of which are by far too nume- 
RE 2 33 5 ſufficient to 
, that they deny pope's upremacy; . th 
diſclaim image -worſhip, they retain many idolatrous and ſuper 
ſtitious ouſtoms. Their churches are full of pictures of farts 
whom they conſider as mediators. They obſerve a number of 
| faſts and lents, ſo that they live half the year v ery abſtemiouſly ; 
an inſtitution. which is extremely conveient fer diet ſoil and 
climatet, They have many 3 notions with regard to 
the ſacrumbnts and Trinity. T er th Gr biſhops, but 
not their prieſts, to -celibacy. Great * > 
5 Knowledge of oven nth 


Ly 
x 


after eſtabliſhing this great political reformation, left his 
in fall potion. of all- their idle ceremonies; nor did 
off the beards of his clergy ; that impolitic attempt 
for - the late emperor, and greatly contributed to 
cataſtrophe. Beſore his days, an incredible number 
e ſhut way in convents; nor has it been found 
aboliſh thoſe ſocieties. The abuſes of 
n a great meaſure removed; for no male 
he is turned of thirty; and no female, 
| is fifty; and even the not wikou th x 
permiſſion of their ſuperĩors. 
The conquered provinces, 2d 1 hae er. 
| Gin the exqreils.of their. own bilightn but ſuch-is the extent 
ot the Ruffian em empire, that wank be e ay Mahon 
| * metans, and more of them no bettet than , iberia 
and the uncultivated countries. Many ill-judge 
re force, which 


1 een of wha cle 
153 an they who that language in its pu- 
x Tu _— for underſtanding it in its corrupted ſtate. 
be Ruſſians Trac thirty-ſix letters, the forms of which have 

| a ſtrong reſemblance to the old Greek alphabet. 
- « AL BARNING AND LEARNED MEN. ] The Ruſfians, hitherto, 
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Place, pleature-houſey; and ſiables & tititallinngs 
—— formerly to ruin 
five convents; four | 
2 — rok ofhees:\ All the 
churches in the Krimlin have beautiful ſpires, moſt of them. 
gilt, or covered with ſilver: the architecture is in the Gothie 
5 ber ane inkiges of the thutches are richly 0 ented 3 
and the pictures of the ſaints are decorated with filvery 
and precious ſtones. Mention is made of the cathedial, which 
no fewer than nine towers, with — 


E 


ile, and contains a ſilver branch with -cight lights, 
to weigh 2800 pounds, r Tia 
recount: the other particulars” of this magnifidence: Ita 


— are pa h eee £6 d. rear eee 
ine, the 5 chanceryy 
Dx Fer The pile 2 e 2. 
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fight, might never contrive its equaly!- 
ee — took its riſe.from the my 
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77 3 Is and ornaments of an 
—— and its other- — 
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ere Fee, 
When lord Carliſte was the Engliſn ambaſſador 
chere, in the teign of Charles II. this city was 1 miles im 

mpaſs, and the number of houſes were computed at 40, oo. 
Voltaire ſays, | IRIS GR AO IRE 
fererice, and that itz inhabitants amounted to 500, 000 but 
7G 


CvuntosrriEs.] This article affords no great entertain 
went, as Ruffla h. but latel ———— ne 
ived nations, She ean, however, matiy | 
monuments of the public ſpirit par. 
tieularly beeilt made by Peter the Great, for 
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her naval intercourſe with Europe 16 made 


OT 
ts carries on 4 — trer- und, 
China, chiefly in furs: and they bring back from thence, tea, 


filks, cotton, gold; & c. To 


near the river Oxus, 


— When her huſband 


pre] ama i in — ere over 


— TION, LAwWSs, Anp. The eee nay 
_  » DISTINCTIONS or RANK.'| I laws of Ruſſia, like thoſe 


r the breaſt of che 
{x ! / 1 3 . | 
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n s 
them,” both in — which took 


— — to ſet 
aſide. The czar Alexis, who mounted. the throne in 


either foreign or domeſtic ; ſo that they became in a 

or: unknown. Even Peter the Great neter could 
his ſubjects into that ſtate of civilization as to truſt them 

n In matters of i 

ſuch as the trying and condemning his ſon —— e | 

yally appointed 6 9 Ry re 1 ſome 

— for ; this was — 
ne ras — — the — « 


| pro. 
A e, what they knew to be his ſen. 
timents. ae late — } 255 


lizabeth, made a law, — it 
only dound herfelf, that the would fuffer no 
fact un- 


ments to be inflifted in her reign. Were not 


2 pnſterity could not believe, that one of the moſt 


extenſive 


exte fuer fuk . e E. 
— — under ſuch an exception 
d en 22,"the dreadful — vr 
Fe not capital, ——— — 
n the whole, the virtues of the Ruſſian — 
. the deficiency of heir laws 
3 , but aſter a 
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ticular 
elves 


but in nothing ſo much as i 


Ruſſian conſtitution. The late emprefies "took. the t 


2 new code of laws. Wick this view, in 
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Their antient nobility. w 
| boyars; and vaivods. The 9 
upon their ohn eſtates, till 3 reduced 

but they ſtill retain the name. boyuts 
nobility under the knenes gp rae Yb in 
provinces. /.* Thoſe - — ſo often revived the ideas 
of weir antient power, that the preſent and late empreſſes have 


introduced their ſubjects the titles of counts and 
RN ea N Tommon tothe 


:metabery of >" 
greens treats 
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— — of the moſt 


th 
I ee ber any e, bar ſuch bs is. conformable 
her pleaſure; | 1 mm 
—— AND en Notbing mines beſald cons 
. er but they are, un+ 
— a 8 or to what. they were in former 
ce On 2 1 for 
ng made by his ſucoeſſors, eſpecially her preſent 
Ln : gte, me have y added to their income, 
ly be J at leſs than four millions Rer- - 
. en the reader conſiders this ſum relativel 
that is, according to the high value of money in that — 4 
compared to its Jow value in Great - Britain, he will find it a 
ra am derable revenue.” That it is ſo, appears from the 
armies maintained and paid by the late and preſent empreſs, 
„Poland, and elfewhere, when no of the 
— os Rufa z'nor do I find that received 
conſiderable ſubſidy from the houſes of Bourbon and Au- 
, who, indeed, were in no condition to grant them any. 
Mr. Voltaire ſays, chat in 1735, reckoning the tribute paid 
the Partars,' with all taxes and duties in money, the ſum t 
amounted to thirteen millions of rubles (each ruble amounting 
fide 9 6d, ſterling.) __ This income. was at that. time 
. to 3 ME $OO,, as well ſea as Jand forces, The 
the payment of the army and navy of 
= 222 and diſcipline of which are at 
of her greateſt predeceſſors, is yery conſi- 
Ber\ court 3s. agent ans Jnagaificent 4 her. guanee | 
ale Ber ct and the encouragement the gives to 
mprovement of the arts, and n diſcoveries, 
— — late. 
Ibari ena Nr.. „ . Some 
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2 ja very h-was accordingly done; his great aim 8 
dleprive the patriarcli of his exceffive power. The clergy, how- 
ever, are taned in Ruſſia: but the pecuniary revenues of the 
| n er mne 
: The Ruſlan.arraies are raiſed atlittle or no expetice e, nd, 

. while in their own country, ſubfiſted chiefly on 
4 . eig to ter ime 
* 1¹ evident, boch om anchat hiſtory and 
modern diſcoveries, that ſome of the moſt parts 
of the 2 preſent, ä and 
85 The reader who throws his eyes on a general map 
—_— may ſee the advantages of their 
and their communication by rivers with the Black Sea, and the 
_ richeſt, provinces in the Roman and Greek empires. In later 
times, the Aſiatie part of Ruſſia bordered with Samarcand, in Tar- 
tary, once the — under Jenghis khan and Tamerlane, 
| . powerful empire, than any mentioned 
8 ä 
queſto W was among the Jaſtatteroptemade the former 
| 3 n Ll of 
A ty, carry our conjectures, wi to — 
| N Rabe 1 —— of hriſtiani mes 


Happened about the tenth century; when a pri 
_  Rantigople, and refuſed the hand of the Greek etoperor,| John 


. country, called Olha, is ſaid. to have been 
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te princes of Ruſſia were but 


| nty, becauſe the 
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deſpair, ſo late as the year 1613. 


authority. over the Rufan church z and its bi 
patriarchs, who were 
dent of the civil power. It is certain, 


' Pr e ee Ir das about this — 0 


to — 300 cart loads 

— the famous John 
el his country of the intru — eee « the 
—— Caſan and Aftracan Tartary, in Aſia, and — 


the inhabitants of ſome of his fineſt provinces, pars 
Livonia and Eſthonia, to throw themſelves under the 
of the Poles and Swedes. Before the time of this 
ah I. the of Ruſſia took the title af Welike 


e. great prince, great lord, or great chief; which 
the C ian ann forwards nenderdd by that of duke. 
The title of Trar, or as we call it, car, was added to that 


ns, but it ſeems to have been of Per- 
n 

to Calan, SE ae kg. Upon the d 

ohn Baſilq witz, the Ruſſian ſuceeſſion was filled up by a 
weak cruel princes, and their territories were torn in 
civil wars. In 1597, Boris Godonow, 


to Voltaire, whoſe information I prefer, as it ſeems to be the 


moſt authentic, a or Demetrius, che law- | 
uſurped. the throne, A young. monk took the 

of Demetrius, pretending to be that prince, Who had 
ped from ' his murderers „ 

and a conſiderable party (which every tyrant has 5 
= 9 —— and ſeiaed the crown himſelf, 
ks: 130 one as ſoon. as he came to the ſo- 
were not pleaſed with him, and 
— mn 


 proye the deſpicable ſtate of janerance in 
uffians were immer Their country became 
to the Poles and Swedes; but was at length- . 
ſenſe of the 822 impelled by their 
indepen 7 of Ruſſia 
nf oe wag eee fon 
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2 of Poland, een but the 
of the Polen was ſuch, me 1 e 

bellion' of the Ruſſians, who drove the out 
1 time deſended — , 
Thilaretes, archbiſhop of Roſtow, 'whoſe 
„ deſcended of the antient ſo of Ruſſia, had 
been ſent ambaſſador to Poland Demetrius, one of the Ru. | 
fant tyrants; and there he was ined” priſbner, under pre- 
| 3 that his countrymen: had rebelled againſt Uladiflaus. 
: met in'z body; and ſuch was their veneration for 
| Philre and his wie, whom the — 
n chat they elected their ſon, 


being ercated patriarch by his ſon, nes Beyond 

— ke og He defeated the 
attempts of the Poles to replace Uladiſlaus upon the throne, 
and likewiſe the claims of -a brother of Guſtavus Adolphus, 
but ſubmitted to you g 


3 —— N — 
vanced to Michael or his predeceſſors. The Engliſh court, 
ſo ignorant of the affairs of that tho 
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. Tbe name of the s father who. pleaſed 
ichael; was Streſchnen; * his own farm, 
then it was announced to him, that he mann 
G .. : . Li $6 
C —— ——ů 
fame manner. He appears to have been a prince of great ge 
nius. He recovered Smolenſko, Kiow, inthe Ukning; tas 
was unfortunate in the wars with the Swedes. When the 
ſignior, Mahomet IV. haughtily demanded ſome poſſeſ- 
from bum in the Ukraine, bis anfwer was, ( that he 
—— („ — 7 
was as 0 Ace” Frn"I, Das s fabre.” - attempted to 
—.— —— — — 
which id to in * Aa 
with the ng of Europe; -and even 
with with the cout of Rome, he ordered his ambaſſadors 
not to kiſs the pope's toe. He ſubdued 2 chief of the Don 
Coſſacs, named Stenko Raſin, who endeavoured to make him- 
8 Aſtracan; and the rebel, with 12,000 of his ad- 
herents, were on the bigh roads. He introduced linen 
and filk manufaQtures into his dominions : and initead of put - 
e death or enſlaving his Lithuanian, Poliſh; and Tartar 


he ſent them to people the banks of the Wolga and 
Kama. He died ſuddenly, at the age of 46, in the be- 
ning of che year An being 
| ww touted clamp 
| Alexis lefe behind him three ſons and a daughter, has was 
man of and ſpirit. The names of the ſons 
were Theodore, Iwan or John, and Peter, who was by a ſe- 
cond Theodore mounted the throne, and 
excellent ſpoſitions for the improvement of his ſubjeRts ; "but 
his bodily infirmities prevented him from carrying them into 
tion. He died without any iffue. His brother Iwan, 
being almoſt blind and dumb, and otherwiſe : 
Theodore, before is dd, named his younger brouher, ny, 
to the fo though then only 10 | 
— — ar the mt — Sophia; 
8 horrible ſedition among the 
Strelitzes, who then ferged:ahe Banding army of Ruſſia, 
Their excelies ſurpaſſod all 'deſoription ; but Sophia, by her 


management, replaced her brother wan in his birthright 3 and "Vos 


8 herſelf, vrith the greateſt ſeverity and 
inhumaniey; for all the Ruſſian grandees who were related to 
Peter, the ſuppoſed to favour him, were put to eruel 
deaths. The inſtances given by Voltaire, of her inhuman admi- 
ratio S ents Mi At x in/2682; the 
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ce Baſil Galitzin, who is ſaid to have been a man of ſenſe 


prin 


ms at the Fall of the 
but Peter 
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Deptford and Sardam, he — — 
. | 
among his troops by the foreigners, he not only:over-awed' or 
an kl eil urrections, but all his enemies on this ſide _ 


of Aſia; and at laſt he even exterminated, all but to —— 


ents, the whole body of the Strelitzes. He toſe 
E= through every rank and ſervice both by ſen and — 


44 ä eſpecially.-by Charles XII. 


— ſeemed only to his ambition, and extend hia 
ideas; 3 — 2 
whole, to W of Fond gr. 
Finddip he owed 0 Angut f Polandy 
and ate da cin dethroned of Zweden, redounds 
to hie honour. Heb ——. — | 
——— — es 


woman, who | been betrothed ti a 
8 e haceule; ufd longwohabitation, ds foutd ber ; 
CEN GEARING and t aſſiſt his 
counſels. Catharine was ſo much a firanger to her orm coun- 
122 ſoldier in hid EN 

ſerved, as a common armies. 

naval tri which ſucceeded-one. another after the battle of 
XII. were not the chief of Peters 


Pultowa with 
"Ho appli himſelf. with equal affiduity, as I have al- 


FIT i 


. mikey he tec cqlits 


4 


2? 


” 
was, undo Tom rr | 
found guilty ; but he died, as is, ſaid, of a kever, — | 
ſentence was put into execution, in 1722. Peter then or- 
dered his wife Catharine to be crowned, with the ſame mag- 
nificent ceremonies as if ſhe had been a Greek empreſs, and : 
to be recognized: as his ſucceſſor 3 which ſhe according was, 
and maunted the Ruſſian throne. She died, after; a glorious 
— tes 7a), and was ſucceeded-by Peter II. 8 minor, ſon 


to A domeſtic revolutions happened in 
Ruffia du the ſhort reign of this prince; but none was mote 
> EI and exile of prinee — 
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255 Wen ch on of hr nine ce — 
1 — ny Ulric,-of dete Wolfenbuttel, was 
by her w — — 


1 old; == 
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— 
— 2 — and her huſband; 
ar am >the Ruffians, © Munich was empl 
— 0 ofi Mecklen — = 
e in exile c Siberia. 
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excepted. She 

aboliſhed, as has been already hinted, capital puniſhiments; 
andi introdueed into all civil and military ings a mode- 
_ ration till her time unknotyn in Ruſſia: but at the ſame time 
© the puniſhed the counts Munich and Oſterman; who had the 
chief management of affairs during the late adminiſtration, 
n Ihe made peace with Sweden; and ſettled, = 
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ED 5 4he ſucceſſion to that crown, 48 welk as to 
yp th ſure ot on, iis 
ing glorioully finiſhed 4 war, which had been ſtirred up againſt | 
4 with Sweden, ſhe replaced the natural arder of ſucceſſion 

-who was deſcarded. from her. elder fifter, to be her heir. 
$he gave him the title of grand duke of Ruſfia; and ſoon/after 
het dcceſBon to che thrane, ſhi called him to her court; where he 
renounced the ſuccelion to the crown of Sweden, which un- 
doubtedly belonged to him. embraced the Greek religion, and 
a princeſa.of: Anbalt-Zetbft, by whom TE re Fs : 
e E i en ene 


She was com 'vitorious: or 


but many political, and ſome, as 


pence of a larga ub 
We, private reaſons, 
houſe of Auſtria againft the king of Pruſſia in 1756.1 Hor 
arms lone ge tum $0 the ſues of the war, which was 0 


— Pruſſa, notwithſtanding that monarch's amazing = 
ities both in the field and cabinet. Her conqueſts Wers 
as porten 
— ee 176. 
Elizabeth was ſuctreded by Peter III. grand prince of = 
Ruſſia, and e whoſe conduct has 


repreſunted. He mounted che throws poſſeſſed = 
of on edule min of r rar > 


6 whoin he: gave: 
ſeems 4 ag * n 
He might have ſurmounted the effects even of thoſe pecuſia - 


#itics, unpppular as they then were im Nuffia ; but t n, 
that he aimed at reformations in his We e, ren 
Peter the Great durſt not attempt f add 9 — 1 9 


ff 
bedr ae b , ls 
princeſs ta bear? 1 


— — to forts, it is certain chat an univerſal 
ſpiracy was f inſt him, und that he carey , = 
interval between; the-lo& of | his com and hiv life, af which 

he was deprived while under an. ious «confinement. 
That his conduct with to Pruſſia was not the/ſolecauſe 
\ſeems - evident from the meaſures uf 
who was his on wife, and now reigas by the 
tine III. That princeſs; with regardito 
Huſband's eps, and ho follows: the plan ; 
chalked out, The maſt b e 4 


his ſucceſſor, w 
title of Ca 


r 


. f had a more e carer of glory ; 9 
Her alliance. was courted by Greas- Brirain, at the | 
ined ber to take part ich ue Is 


ded the entire deſtruction of the Pruffan power, 2 
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dane, Hichento, is the death of prince Iwan, ſon to the 
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be weltern ile are numerous, and ſome of them lar 4 
ſituate 5 and 2 of north latitude: — 


bf thoſe iſlands, the air being keen, piercing, and falubriqus z 


land and Orkney iſlands they ſee to tead at midnight in Jung 
ind July; and during | 95 the ſummer Ros Cf have 
quent communications, both for buſineſs and curioity; 
each other, and with the continent: the reſt of the year; 
Youluuy they are almoſt inacceſſible, through fogs, darkneſs; | 
— ſtorms; It is a certain fact, that a Scotch fiſherman 
aeg in May, for Pang 740 the account of the princes 


: rinceſs 81 55 0 er gs throne of i hare ee 
e 88 ovembet; = pro > 

hanged, had nor the news been confirmed — e 
a —— 2 


ds, which are fix in number; (though 
ba hem are A a, he 608 60 miles in 


length, and 20 in breadth. Its principal town is ick, 
PTV 
the 1 not ex O00. Way is town 
where * ins of a. = n-Bill a0 bh fron+ ami in 
t of a preſbytery. On this iſland the Dutch begin ta 
herrings at Midſummer, and their fiſhing — laſts ſix 


_—_— largeſt of the O. iſlands bich ; about diced 
0 are 
nar (though ſeveral Noa of hem are unpeppled) is. called 
Pomona. "Its length i 18 —.— miles, and its b 
| * places, nine: It contains nine dn churches, 3 
excellent bours. 


g, and, in ſome placks, almoſt as broad. It contains two 
e and a caſtle, called Duart, which js the chief place 
in the iſland; The other principal weſtern iſlands are, Lewisg 
or Harries, (for they both form but one iſland) which belongs 
to the ſhire of Roſs; and is 100 miles in length, and 13 0 14 


. miles lo 
well peopl 4, Bute, which is about 1 and 


likewiſe a royal burgh ; and the iſlands of Bute. and Ar 
— ſhire of Bute. The iſles of Ila and Jura, 95 
| We re, but they hi Py mo tes worthy notice. 


CLIMATE, There is very little difference i in the climate | 


ſo that many of the natives live to a great age. In the Shet- 


Fe And. Towns.] The r of the Shet< | 


255 he iſle of Mull, in the Hebrides; is twenty-four: miles | 


in breadth; Sky, belonging to the ſhire Inverneſs, is 10 
kv in ſome, places, 30 broad z fruitful, _ TY 


4 broad, is famous for containing the caſtle of Rothſay,. ich ? 
0K the title of duke to the eldeſt ſqns of the kings of Scot= 
and ; as it now does to the prince of Wales“ Rothſay id 


(© 


£4 - 4 7 cure the ſcurvy and the jaundice, to which they are ſub- 
L . * * N nne 41 . * , - x . * - 8 A 3 7 8 
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Win contains an excellent harbour, called Lochmaddy, f- 
- ous for 1 I ſhall omit the mention of man 


jt does not contain above thirty-five 
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other of the Hebrides iſlands, which are at preſent of ſmall 


- Importance, either to the public or the proprietors ; though, 
Probably, wo. may, in future times, be of great conſequence 


to both, e very improveable fiſheries upon their coaſts. 
1 cannot, 1 — mentioning the famous iffe of Iona, 
ice the ſeat and ſanctuary of weſtern learning, and the bury- 


5 Ing- place of many kings of Scotland, Ireland, and Norway. 
It is ſtill famous for its reliques of ſanctimonious antiquity, 
2 ſhall be hereafter mentioned. Some authors have been at 


great pains to deſcribe the iſland of St. Kilda, or Hirt, for no 


Scher reaſon, that I can diſcover, but becauſe it is the remoteſt 


of all the north-weft iſlands, and very difficult of acceſs ; for 
| vs Lilies, all of which are 

ptoteſtant, and know very little of the value of money. 
* INHABITANTS, CUSTOMS, POPULA-} It is not to be ima- 


ion, LANGUAGE AND RELIGION, J gined, that the in- 


habitants of the iſlands belonging to. Scottand,, can be ſo mi- 


—_ deſcribed here, as they have been by ſome other authors; 
not to 


much on account of their importance, as their curioſity. 


© Thoſe of Shetland and Orkney were formerly ſubje& to the 


Fron of Denmark, who pledged them, and in the reign of 
N HI. cohveyed them in property to the crown of Scot- 

d. The iſles of Shetland and Orkney form a ſtewarty, or 
Hire, which ſends a member to parliament, At preſent, the 
people in general differ little from the Lowlanders of Scotland, 


_ only, perhaps, they are more honeſt and religious. Men of 


fortune there, have improved their eſtates wonderfully of late 
years ; and have introduced into their families all the luxuries 
and elegancies that are to be found at the tables of their Engliſh 
and Scotch neighbours. They build their dwelling, and other 
Houſes, in the moſt faſhionable taſte ; and are remarkable for 


the fineneſs of their linen. As to the common people, they 


live upon butter, cheeſe, fiſh, ſea d land fowl (of which they 
have great plenty) particularly E and their chief drink is 


- whey, Which they have the art to ferment, ſo as to give it 2 


vinous quality. In ſome of the northern iſlands, the Nor- 


_ _ wegian, which is called the Norſe language, is fill ſpoken. 


Their vaſt intercourſe with the Dutch, during the fiſhing ſea- 


-  ſoh, renders'that language common in the Shetland and Ork- 


ney iſlands. The people there are as expert as the Notwegians 
deſcribed, in ſeizing the neſts of ſea-fowls, who build 


in the moſt frigtitful precipices and rocks. The people's tem- 


/ preſerves them from many diſeaſes known to h 
SY 
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with the powder of ſnail-ihells and ſeuryy-graſs, of 


or they have plenty. Their religion is pi ac- 


cording to the diſeipline of the church of Scotland; and their 
civil inſtitutions are much the ſame with thoſe of ayer} to 
which on helong. 

Nothing certain can be * as to. the 5 of 
thoſe three divifions. of iſlands. ' We have the mat -undoubted 
evidences of hiſtory, that about 400 years ago, they were 
much more populous than they are now; for the brides 


themſelves were known often to ſend 10,000 fighting men inta 


the field, without prejudice to their agriculture.” At preſents 
their numbers are ſaid not to exceed 48,000. Tlie people of 
the Hebrides are cloathed, and live like the Scotch High- 
landers, who ſhall hereafter be deſcribed. They are ſimilar in 
perſons, conſtitutions, cuſtoms, and prejudices; but with this 
difference, that as the more poliſhed manners of the Lowlanders 


are every. day gaining ground in the Highlands, perhaps the 
| deſcendents of the — — Caledonians, in a few, n will 


de diſcernible only in the Hebrides. 


Thoſe. iſlands alone retain the antient gen of the Celts, 


28 deſcribed by the oldeſt and beſt authors; but with a ſtrong 


tincture of the feudal conſtitution. Their ſhanachies or ſtory- 


wen ſupp} the place of the antient bards, ſo: famous in 
hp are the hiſtorjans, or rather the genealogiſts, as 
wel as. poets, of the nation and family, The chief is like- 
wiſe attended, when he appears abroad, with his muſician, 
who is generally a b iper, and WY the manner, 44 
more ſumptuouſly than the Engliſh minſtrels of former times . 
Notwithſtanding the contempt into which that muſic is fallen, 
it is almoſt incredible. with what care and attention it was cul- 
tivated among thoſe iſlanders, ſo late as the beginning of the 
preſent century, They had regular colleges and profeſſors, 


and the ſtudents took degrees according to their , proficiency.) 


Many of the Celtic rites, ſome of which were too wage no 
to be retained,, or even mentioned, are now aboliſhed. 


inhabitants, however, ſtill preſerve the moſt profound Tae 
and affection for their ſeyeral chieftains, notwithſtanding all 
the pains that have been taken by the Britiſh legiſlatyre to break 
thoſe connections, which experience has ſhewn-to be ſo dan- 


erous r The common people are but little 


odged than the Norwegians and Laplanders, already 
dented though 5 certainly fare better, for they have 


em - plenty of and . _ butter - milk, and 
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whey; and, when they chüſe it, plenty of mutton, beef, goay, 
kid, and veniſon. - indulge themſelves, like their fore- 
fathers,. in a romantic turn, which is an enemy to in- 


duſtry, and indeed to domeſtic and perſonal cleanlineſs. The 
agility of both ſexes in the exerciſes of the held, andi in dan- 
h ein to their favourite muſic, is remarkable. 
he reader would not pardon an author, who, in'treating 
of this ſubj ject, ſhould omit that remarkable mantology, or 
giftof p of e which diſtin the inhabitants of the 
under the name of the ſecond-ſight.- It would be 
 equally'abfurd to attempt to diſprove the reality of the inſtances 
of this kind that have been brought by creditable authors, as 
to admit all that has been ſaid upon the ſubject. The Moyes 
of the ſecond-ſight pretend that they have certain revelations, 
or rather preſentations, either really or typically, which ſwim 
deform thei eyes, pr poiary e that are to happen in the 
compaſs of 24 or 48 hours. I do not, however, from the beſt 
information, obſerve that any two of thoſe adepts : as to 
the manner and forms of thoſe revelations, or that have 
| Mrs method fot interpreting their typical appearances, 
| truth ſeems to be, that thoſe iſlanders, by indulging them- 
Ares in lazy habits, acquire viſionary ideas, and over-heat 
heir 1 aan form th till are preſented with thoſe phan- 
taſms, w fatidical manifeſtations. They 
. e . be abſurd to ſup- 
ſe, that amidſt many thouſands of predictions, ſome did not 
ee to be fulfilled ; and theſe being wi SCG, Yare a 
ſanction to the whole. 
Many learned men have been of opinio that the Hebrides 
being moſt | weſterly iſlands where the Celts ſettled, their 


language muſt remain there in its greateſt purity. This 2 
- ton, very plauſible, has failed in experience, Many 
; Celtzd work, it is true, as well as cuſtoms, are there found; 


8282 intercoure 2 had wich the Danes, 
other le, whoſe] is 
mixed ith the clavonian and Teutonic, which laſt 0 
with the Celtic, has rendered their language a com- 
5 16 that it approaches in no d to the purity of the 
Celtic, res called Erſe, which was ſpoken by their 
| . in Lochaber and the ; oppoſite coaſts of Scotland, the 
| bted deſcendents of the Celts, r 
temains more unmixed. 
I be religion profeſſed in the Hebrides, is 
: Tian, as eſtabliſhed in the church of Scotland ; but popery and 
9 {ill * ep * mme, 
+ ob perſtitibus 
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feiltitious practices and cuſtoms? eee eee 
Som, MINES AND QUARRIES. ]- Though i it is not in the 

power of natural philoſophy to acoount for the reaſon, 

is certain that the ſoil both of the northern and weſtern 8 00-4 


belo g to — has ſuffered an amazing alteration. It 
— — ſight, that many of thoſe "iſlands have 
— erg the Druids, whoſe temples are ſtill vi- 


fible in moſt of them; and thoſe temples were ſurrounded by 


though little or no timber now grows in the neigh- 
| average s of former trees, however, are diſ- 


igesof grandeur, evenfince the admiſſion 


cernible, as are many v 


of the Chriſtian religion; which prove the decreaſe of the 
riches, power, and population, of the inhabitants. Experi- 
ende daily ſhews, that if the foil of the northern and weſtern 


iſlands till of late were barren, cold, and uncomfortable, it 
was owing to their want of culture for ſuch ſpots of them 


as are now cultivated, produce corn, vegetables, and garden- 


ſtuff, more than ſufficient for the inhabitants; and even fruit- 
bees are now brought to maturity. Tin, lead, and filver 
mines; marl, Nate, free-ſtone, even quarries of marble, 
have been, found upon thoſe iſlands. They are not deſtitute 
of fine freſh water; and lakes, and rivulets that abound with 


excellent trout. At the ſame time it muſt be owned, that the 
preſent face of the ſoil is bare, and unornamented with r 


excepting a few that are reared in gardens. 


TRADE) AND MANUFACTURES. ] Theſe are all i in their in- 


fancy in thoſe iſlands. The reader can eaſily ſuppoſe, that 
their ſtaple commodities conſiſt of fiſh, eſpecially herrings, 
which are the beſt in the world, and, when pro cured, 
are equal eyen to thoſe of the Dutch. They carry on like- 
— trade in down and feathers and their 

affords them vool, which they manufacture into coarſe cloths; 


and even the linen man re makes no ſmall progreſs in 


thoſe iſlands: They — — black cattle aliye to the adja- 


cent parts of Scotland, where are diſpoſed of in ſale or 


barter; as are quantities o their mutton, Which 

ſalt in che hide. 75 n the whole, application and ind „ 

with ſome portiori of public Ss 25 are only wanting 

to render — at once ornamental and beneficia} to 

their mother country, as well as to their inhabitants. 
BtAsrs, BIRDS, 'AND FISHES, ] Little can he'faid on this 


| heady that is peculiar to thoſe iſlands. In the countries al- 


deſcribed;” mention has been made of moſt of the birds 


and fiſhes that bave been diſcovered here; only it is thought 


hat ey contain a r 1 


T LAND. ity 


COTLAND 


incredibly active, Rrong, and hardy, and frequently ſeen in 
the ſtreets of London, to the ſplendid carriages of the 
_ or — . The coaſts of thoſe iſlands, till within 
8, ſeemed, however, to have been created not for 
— tants, but for ſtigngers. The latter furniſh the 
former with wines, ſtrong liquors, ſpice, and luxuries of all 
"kinds, for their native commodities, at the gain of above 100 
per cent. But it is to be hoped that this pernicious traffic now 
draws to an end. Three thouſand buſſes have been known to 
be employed in one year by the Dutch in the herring fiſhery, 
beſides thoſe fitted out by the me n and 


other northern ports. 
RARITIES AN CURIOSITIES, — erhibit many 
ARTIFICIAL An NATURAL. ant proofs, in their 


churches, the veſtiges of old forts, —. — buildings both 
ſacred and civil, of what I have already obſerved, that they 
were formerly more populous than they bes now. The uſe and 
conſtruction of ſome of thoſe works are not eaſily accounted 
for at preſent. In a gloomy: _ belonging to Hoy, one of 
the weſtern: iſlands, 2 a. kind; of a hermitage, cut out of a 
fone called a dwarf- ſtone, 36 feet long, 16 broad, and nine 
thick; in which is a ſquare hole, about twa feet high, for an 
entrance, with a ſtone of the ſame ſize for a door. Within 
this entrance is the reſemblance of a bed, with a pillow cut 


out of the ſtone, big enough for two men to lie on: at the 


other end is a couch, and in the middle a hearth, with a hole 
— TRI: 90" It would be endleſs to recount 
the various veſtiges the. druid dical temples remaining in thoſe 
iſlands, —2 ich have required prodigious labour, and 
are ſtupendous erections, of the ſame nature as the famous 
Stonehenge near Saliſbury, which I ſhall haye occaſion to de- 


ſeribo: others ſeem to be memorials of particular perſons, or 


ations, conſiſting of one large ſtone ſtanding upright; ſome 
of them have been ſculptured, and others have ſerved as 1 
ehres, and arę compoſed- of ſtones cemented. t | 

rows, as they are called in England, are frequent in thoſe 
 Hlands and the monuments: of aniſh and Norwegian forti- 
a ſcations might employ an able antiquary to deſcribe. The 
ntic bones found in many. burial here, give room to 
eye, that the former inhabitants were of far larger — than 
the ne wn It is likewiſe probable, from ſome ancient remains, 
Fer ularly 3 — 5 ſilver the Ke or claſps, found 

tennis, one r on neue! 
eee hoe part FOOTY 
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and docile nature: than an t are to be found elſewhere. The 
Shetland iſles are famous for I ſmall breed of horſes, which are 
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ISLES or SCOTLAND: 167 
The cathedral of Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, is 
2 fine Gothic building, dedicated to St. Magnus, but now 
converted into a pariſh church. Its roof is. ſupported by 14 
pillars on each fide, and its ſteeple, in which is a ring 
of bells, by four large pillars. The three gates of the church 
are chequered with red and white poliſhed ſtones, embolled, 
und elegantly flowered. 
The Hebrides are ſtill more diſtinguiſhed than the Orkney 
ot Shetland iſles for their remains of antiquity 5 and it would 
far exceed the bounds: allotted to this head, were we even to 
mention every noted monument found upon them, dedicated to 
civil, religious, or warlike purpoſes. We cannot, however, 
avoid taking, particular notice of the celebrated ifle of Jona, 
called St. Columb-Kill. We ſhall not enter into the 725 
or origin of the religious erections upon this iſſand ; it 
ficient to ſay, that it ſeems to have ſerved as a fanctuary for 

St. Columba, and other holy men of learning, while Ireland, 
England, and Scotland, were deſolated by barbariſm. It ap- 
pears that the northern pagans often ! here, and paid no, 
regard to the ſanctity of chore place. The church of St. Mary 
which is built in the form of a cathedral, is a beautiful fairies” 
It contains the bodies of ſome Scotch, Iriſh, and Norwegian 

with ſome Gazlic inſcriptions. "The tomb of Columba, 

who lies buried here, is uninfcribed. The ſteeple is large, the 
cupola 21 feet ſquare, the doors and windows are curiouſly 
carved, /and the — is of the fineſt marble. Innumeradle are 
the inſcriptions of ancient cuſtoms and ceremonies that 
diſcernible upon this iſland, and give countenance to the well- 
known obſervation, that when learning was extinct in the cong ' 
tinent of Europe, err ee Scotland, or rather in 
thoſe iſlands. 

The iſlands belonging to Scotland, contain likewife fome ' 
| ratital curioſities peculiar to themſelves; the phaſeoli, or Mo- 
lucca beans, have been found in the Orkneys, driven, as is 

ſuppoſed, from the Weſt-Indies, by the weſterly winds, which 
often force aſhore many curious fhells and marine productions, 
highly eſteemed by naturaliſts. . In the pariſh of Harn, a large 
iece of ſtag's-horn was found very deep in the earth, by the 
inhabitants, who were digging for * tel, and certain bitumi- 
nous effluvia produce ſu pee phenomena, 2. the —_ 
* to be ſupernatu 
EARNING, LEARNED MEN, 
AND HISTORY, { See Scotland | 
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AHERE can be little doubt that the Scots 
1 5 


were not the original inhabitants of this 
they invaded about the beginning of the 

. and having conquered the Picts, the territo- 

| nes of both were called * and that the word Scot, is 


* 


no other than a, corruption of Scuyth, or Scythian ; being 


iginally from that immenſe country, called Scythia by the 
| + pa 151 is ar by the — ig Scotia * a- 
niards, Eſcotia; by the French, Eſcoſſe; by the now, Ger- 
mang, and Tuglc, Scotland. 


"Bounpakigs.)] Scotland, which: contains an area of 
$2094 miles, is bounded on the ſouth by England; and on 


e north . and weſt, by the Deucaledonian, German, 
and Iriſh ſeas, or more properly „ the Atlantic Ocean. 
IVISIONS AND CES Scotland is divided into 
the . ſouth. of the Firth of Forth; the capital of which, 
d of all the kingdom, is Edinburgh ; and thoſe to the north 
Fa the 5 ye river, where the chief town is Aberdeen. This 
he, antient national diyiſion; but ſome modern writers, 
ah 0 graphical accuracy, have divided it into High- 
— on account of the different habits,: man- 
nents *e cuſtoms of the inhabitants of each. 
ighteen, counties, or ſhires, are allotted to the Southern 
75 ion, and 15 to the northern; and thoſe counties are ſub- 
divided. into ſherifdoms, Kewarties, and bailiwicks, e 
to the antient tegpres and privileges of the landbolders, | 


. Shires. 9s | Counties and othet | | Chief Towns. 
e RE ſubdiviſions,” 
_ PL 5 pf ei Pris i. 
prone 443 et LE ae . at u 
eee eee ith, and 
| PP 5 555 13 Fa, I 
5; _ FUSE #21 unbar, Haddington 
2. Haddington L — 1 _— K Bete . 


3. Merſe, antient- { The Merches, and. 
ö ly Berwick * * Lauderdale — Iban, and Lauder. 


„ Berwick, on the north ſide of the Tweed, belonged formerly to Scotland, and ö 
ve name to a county in that kingdom; but it is now formed into a town "ds 
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Sie:. Counties and other Chief Tawns. | 
Ti yy... Jedburgh, Kelſo, and 
vio e, urgn, 7 
4 Raxborough | 4, 225 and Euſdale [ Melroſs. . 
Selkirk — ere e 


| 1 Peebles — Peebles. 


74 Lanerk | — 

h Rutherglen. 
8. Dumfries. — Nichſdale, Annandale Dumffies Annand. 
9. Wigtown "$alloyay, Weſt Par 18 


19, 2 geen, Eaſt Part A Kirkudbright 
\ 81s, Carrick, and 1 


Fe Mr lon 4-5: 
Challe __ 2 an, Lal. he 


7 * J. vin, Maybole, Stew- 
* Cunningham ey ton, 26d Salons, 
12. Dumbarton Lenox — — Dumbarton. 
Rothſay. 
13. Bute and dhe Arran, d Wi 
. ek, Nat! 
M4 Cathneſs Cathnefs 5 0 and Thurſo. ms" 
f or 7 Þ CRenfrey,Paiſley,Gree- 
15. Renfrew ß | Renfrew — nock, & Port-Glaß 
16. Stirling Sting — TD and F alkick. 
mi W, ur- 
7. Linkiges Fark — ' roug N and 
1 
Killonmer, and 
Mull, Wiſt, Gam pBletown.” . 


5 Col, l, andLif- 


? J Mon- 
teith, 2 


_ [+ Glenſhield;, and; 

yp Fond covet | fold Aberdeen, W. lon. 

1 | rde Ne 
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31. Aberdeen —- Var, wick *  ſerſburghgPeterhead; 
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Counticvand ode, Chief Towns, Git 
4 8 PS", — 9 40 'L 
HB. Aird, Stra $ 
; » SKY, J K Inverncs, Tnverloc Ha 
—_ Jo Harris, * ae auen chy, : * 
3. Nite ox. ot } * 8 
ne pen | = Malling e - 
r . 
8 . . | Falkland, Kir dy, 1 
ene A, III -Innerkythen, - Ely, yal 
25. Fife Fife —— 4 . |Burnt-Ifland, Dum- hea 
N 1 3 fermlin, Dyſart, An- nor 
BE dents M a . Aruther and Aber- ſou 
: tree Sh . dour, per 
Wy 9 Montroſe, Forfar,Dun- wh 
26. Forfar — J Forfar, Angus dee, Arbroth, and for 
; F Banff, 3 e 
| "Boyne, | ,uzy, Bal. $4 
„ part of Bucan | 
2 Sutherland {tka ED 2 of 
29. Sr: & | 
Chcmanan Fin ran f to 
2" Vortroſe, Roſemar- 
| + kie, and New Kelſo. 
E and Forres, 


N. lat. 59-45. 
Skalloway, near the 
55 | 4% | — * = "of 
1. 
10 al, . do” which chute irt — to ſit 
in the parliament of Great- Britain; Bute and | Cathneſs chuſin 
Kio as do Nairne and Cromartie, and Clacmanan an 


The royal. Boroughs _ chuſe repreſentatives are, 
— — — „ 
Wick, Dornoch, per, and St. Andrews 
„ and Tayne 4. 4 4 ON Anſtruther ) 
7 airne, 3 | ra and and Pit- 


Elgin, Calles, Pant, ; Dyſert,Kirkaldy [Kinghorne, 
yr and Aae 1 | "and Burnt Iſland : 


Aberdeen, Bervie, Montroſe, | | Innerkythen, Dumfermlin, , 
3 N y, Culroſs, and Sterling 


YCOoTLLEAANTS 


es hn 
Glasgow, Renfrew, | Ruther- } © | Dumfries, ee and 


I 


Haddington, Dunbar, North- Z | Kirkcudbright . — 
| Berk, Lawder, and Jed- . 1 Wigtown, New Galloway, 
 buech =. — — 1 | Stranrawer, and Whitehorn { 
Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, 1 | Air, Irwin, Rothſay, . | 
and Lanerk ' — — | 2 beltown, and Inverary — 1 
CLIMATE, 801L, AIR, } The climate all over Scotland 
AND WATER. is, from the variety of its hills, 


yalleys, rivers, and lakes, for the moſt part, agreeable and 
healthy, exempted from the inconveniences that attend the 
northern countries already deſcribed, and even thoſe of a more 
ſoutherly. ſituation. The air is, in gran, moiſt and tem- 
perate; but in the neighbourhood of ſome high mountains, 
which are covered with eternal ſnow, it is keen and piercing 
for about nine months in the year. In the northern parts day- 
light, at Midſummer, laſts 18 hours and 5 minutes; and the 
day and night in winter, are in the ſame proportion. Late ex- 
perience has proved, that induſtry, and ſkilful agriculture, can 
render the ſoil of Scotland, in ſundry parts, as fruitful as that 
of England; though, perhaps, many of its vegetable and hor- 
tulane productions may not come ſo ſoon to maturity. The 
inequality of the ſoil of Scotland is ſurprizing; and cannot be 
aceounted for by natural or apparent cauſes; ſome of the northern 


provinces being more fruitful and more early in their products 


than the ſouthern: but thoſe inequalities ſeem to be in common 
to all countries. The water of Scotland is pure, light, and 
* ſtomach; and ſome mineral waters have been diſ- 
covered. 

. MounTains.} The principal mountains in Scotland are 
the Grampian-hills, which run. from eaſt to weſt, from near 
Aberdeen to Cowal in Argyleſhire, almoſt the whole breadth _ 
of the ki Another chain of mountains, called the 
Pentland-Hills, runs through Lothian and join thoſe of Twee- 
dale. A third, called Lammer-Muir, riſes near the eaſtern 
coaſt, and runs weſtward through the Merſe. Beſides thoſe 
continued chains, among. which we may reckon the Cheviot 
or Teviot-Hills, on the borders of England, Scotland con- 
tains many detached mountains, which, from their, conical 
figure, ſometimes go by the Celtic word Laws. Many of them 
are ſtupendouſly high, and of beautiful forms; but too nume- | 


tous to be particularized here. 


Rivers, LAKES, AND FORESTS.] The largeſt river in 
Scotland is the Forth, which riſes in Monteith near Callen- 
ar, and, paſting, by Stirling, after deſcribing a number f 
beautifpl. gueanders, diſcharges itſelf near Edinburgh into that 


ow SCC T EANTE 
um of the German ſes to which it gives the name of Firth 
| of Forth. Second to the Forth ig the Tay, which iſſues out 
of Loch Tay,' in Broadalbin, and, running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes 
the town © Perth, and falls into the [mg at Dundee. The 
Spey, which is called the moſt rapid river in Scotland, iſſues 
from a lake of the ſame name in Badenoch, and, running 
from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, falls into the ſea near Elgin; 
8 do the rivers Dee and Don, which run from weſt to eaſt, 
and diſembogue themfelves at Aberdeen. The Tyeed riſes 
on the borders of Lanerkſhire, and, after many beautiful ſer- 
pentine turnings, diſcharges itſelf into the ſex at Berwick, 
where it ſerves as a boundary between Scotland and England, 
on the eaſtern fide. The Clyde is a large river on the weſt of 
Scotland, has its rife in Annandale, runs north-weſt throu 
the valley of that name, and, after pafling by Lanerk, 
milton, the city of Gi Renfrew, Dumbarton, — 
Greenock, falls into the Frm of Clyde, oppoſite to the iſle 
of Bute. - Beſides thoſe capital rivers, Scotland contains many 
of an inferior fort, well provided with ſalmon, trout, and other 
- fiſhes, which equally enrich and beautify the'country, Several 
of thoſe rivers go by the name of Eſk, which is the old Celtic 
name for Mg he greateſt improvement for inland navi- 
. that has been attempted in Great - Britain, is now ( 115 1) 
carrying on at a very conſiderable expence, (hn ety of public- 
ſpirited gentlemen, for joining the rivers 


caſt and weſt ſeas, to the immenſe advantage of the whole 
kingdom, as muſt be evident to every perſon who ſhall throw 
his N upon the map of Scotland. 

lakes of Scotland (there called Lochs) are too r to 
be particularly deſcribed. Thoſe called Loch Tay, Loch 


mond, Lochneſs, Loch Au; and one or two more, reſent us i 


with ſuch pictureſque ſcenes as are not matched in Europe, if 
we except Ireland. Several of thoſ lakes are beautifully fringed 
with woods, and contain plenty'of freſh-water fiſh: The Scots 
ſometimes give the naine of a loch to an arm of the ſea; for 


example, Loch Fyn, which is 60 miles long, and four broad, 


and is famous for ti its excellent herrings : the Loch of Spinie, 
near Elgin, is remarkable for its number of ſwans and cyg- 
nets; "which" often darken the air with their flights ; owing, as 


ſome think, to the plant olbrina, which grows in leg . 5 


with a firait ſtalk and a duſter of ſeeds at the top. Near __ 
+ nefs is a hill almoſt two miles perpen rpetidicufar, on the 
which is a lake of cold freſ Water, about 36 fathoms in Jength, 


tod deep ever yet to thomed, and never freezes; cas, 
bat” x" wi wor d.. e eee 


% ! 


forth and Clyde to- 
gether ; by which a communication will be opened between the 
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Lake, is covered with ice all the year round. The ancient 
province of Lochaber, receives that name from being the 
—_— the lochs, by means of which the antient Caledonians, 
genuine. deſcendents of the Celts, were probably enabled to 
_— os theta dyes independent upon, and nmr with, the 
wanders,” Beſides theſe rivers and lochs, and others too nu- 
merous to mention, the coaſts of Scotland are in many parts 
indented with large, bold, and navigable bays of arms of the 
eee and) un Bay; ſometimes 
are called Firths, as the Solway irth, which 
Scotland from England on the weſt j the Firth of Tarth Mur- 
ray Firth, and thoſe of C Ae Dane 
The face of Scotland, even it is moſt uninviting, pre- 
| ſents us with the moſt uncontrovertible evidences of its having 
been formerly over-run with timber. The deepeſt moſſes, of 
moraſſes, contain large logs of wood; and their waters — 
impregnated with turpeptine have a preſervin N 
pears by the human bodies which have been di — 
moſſes. The Sylva Caledonia, or Caledonian Foreſt; the re- 
rs r in ts 
ſouth of famous in antiquity for its being the harbour 
of the Caledonian wild boats ; but ſuch an animal is not 
now to be ſeen in Scotland. Several Woods, however, fill 
remain in that country; and many attempts have” been made 
for reducing them into charcoal, for the uſe of furnaces and 
funderie but lying at' a t diſtance from Watef-earriage, 
e work ſuc — in the execution, they | 
were * impracticable to be jr — Fir- trees grow in 
great — almoſt all over Scotland, and form beautiful 
plantations. The Scotch oak is excellent in the Highlands, 
where ſome woods reach 20 or 30 miles in length, and four or 
five in breadth, but, through the inconvenie we Shang men- 
tioned, wichout being of much emolument to 
METALS AND TAN ARS. ] 2 £10 he ee. not at 
preſent boaſt of its gold mines, yet, — that ĩt con- 
tains ſuch, or at leaſt that Scotland afforded, a confiderabli 
— of that metal for its evinage. James Vi and SR 
ntracted with certain Germans for working the mines 
af Crawford Moor; and it is an undoubted fact, that When 
James V. married the Frenck king's daughter, à number of 
covered diſhes, | RE GN - UN By pre- 


— lented to the gueſts by way of deſſert. The civil wars Un 
f troubles which followed, under his daughter and in the mi- 
„ nority of his grandſon, drove thoſe foreigners, the chief of 


* whom' was called Cornelius, from their works, which, ſince . 1 


3 
3 een . 
? 0 gold 


— 
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—2 — found in thoſe parts waſhed down by the 
It likewiſe appears by the public records, that thoſe 
beautiful coins ſtruck by James V. called bonnet- pieces, were 
fabricated of gold found in Scotland, as were other medals of 
the ſame . Ann 7 b Aidan N 
Several landholders in Scotland derive a large profit from 
their lead mines, which are ſaid to be very rich, and to pro- 
duce large quantities of ſilver; but we know of no ſilver- mines 
that are worked at preſent. Some copper - mines have been 
1 ſound near Edinburgh; and many parts of Scotland, in the 
. _ eaſt; weſt, and northern counties, produce excellent coal of 
various kinds, large quantities of Which are exported, to the 
vaſt emolument of the publie. Lime ſtone is here in great 
plenty, as is free-ſtone ; ſo that the - houſes of the better fort 
are conſtructed of the moſt beautiful materials. The indolence 
of the inhabitants of R in Scotland, here no coal 
is found, prevented them from ſupplying that defect by plan- 
tations of wood; and — He being in many parts, of 
the north eſpecially, almoſt exhauſted, the inhabitants are put 
to great difficulties for fuel; however the taſte for plantations, 
of all kinds, that now prevails, will ſoon remedy that incon- 
vent Airis nn een Motor ene 
f Land lui is ſaid to be dug up in Lanerkſhire; allum- mines 
* — found in Banff ſnhire; chryſtal, variegated pebbles, 
and other tranſparent ſtones, which admit of the fineſt poliſh 


for ſeals, are found in many parts of Scotland; as are talc, 
flint, ſea-ſhells, potters-clay, and fullers earth. The (ſtones 
Which the country people call elf-arrow-heade, and to which 
they aſſign a ſupernatural origin and uſe, were probably the 
flint- heads of arrows made uſe of by the Caledonians and an- 

2 cient Scots, No country produces greater plenty of iron ore, 
both in mines and ſtones, than Scotland; of which the pro- 
prietors now begin to taſte the ſweets, in their founderies and 
other metalline manufactures. | HS NEHA SLATE 

_ . VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL-PRO- ) TI have already obſerved 
_ _.DUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. I that the ſoil of Scot- 
land may be rendered-in — clin as fruitful as that of Eng- 
land. 8 Re plow countries at preſent ex 
in value Engliſh eſtates of the ſame extent, becauſe they are 
far leſs exhauſted, and worn out than thoſe of the ſouthern 
parts of the iſland ; and agriculture is now perhaps as well un- 
derſtood, both in theory and practice, among of the 
Scotch landlords and farmers, Sb e 
©  » Such is the mutability of things, and the influence of com- 
werce, that a very conſiderable part of the landed property has 
lately (perhaps happily for the public) fallen into new hands. 
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The merchants of Glaſgow, who are the life and ſoul of that part 


ck the kingdom, while they are daily introducing new branches 


of commerce, are no leſs attentive to the pro reſs of agricul- 
ture, by which they do their country;in particular, and the 
whole iſland in general, the moſt eſſential ſervice. The active 
genius of theſe people extends even to, moors, rocks, and 
marſhes, which being hitherto reckoned uſeleſs, were conſe- 
quently neglected, but are now brought to produce certain 
ſpecies of grain or timber, for which the ſoil is beſt adapted. 
But the fruits of {kill and induſtry are chiefly perceiveable 7 
in the counties lying upon the river. Forth, called the Lo- 
thians, where agriculture is thoroughly underſtood, and-the 
farmers, who generally rent from 3 to 5001, rr ann. are well 
kd, well clothed, and comfortably lodged. The reverſe, how- 


ever, may be obſerved; of a very conliderable part of Scot- 


land, which ſtill remains in a ſtate of nature, and where the 
landlords, ignorant of their real intereſt, refuſe to grant ſuch 
leaſes as would encourage the tenant to improve his own farm. 
In ſuch places, the huſbandmen barely exiſt upon the glean- 
ings of a ſcanty farm, ſeldom exceeding 20 or 30 I. per ann. 
the cattle are lean and ſmall, the houſes mean beyond ex- 
preffion, and the face of the country exhibits the moſt de- 
plorable marks of poverty and oppreſſion, Indeed, from a 
miſtaken notion of the landed people in 13 the greateſt 
part of the kingdom lies naked and expoſed, for: want of ſuch 
rows, and planting, as adorn'the country of England.. 
They conſider hedges as uſeleſs and cumberſome, as occupying. 
more room than what they call ſtone incloſures, which except 
in the Lothians already mentioned, are generally no'other than. 
low paultry walls, "huddled up of looſe tones, without lime. 
or mortar, which yields a bleak and mean appearance, __. 


ITY fruits, particularly apricots, nectarines, and peaches, 
little, if at all; ſhort of thoſe in England; and the ſame 
may be ſaid of the common fruits. The uncultivated 

of the Highlands abound in various Kinds of ſalubrious and 
pleaſant - taſted berries ; though it muſt be owned, that many 
extenſive tracts are covered with a ſtrong heath. The ſea-co 
produces the alga- marina, dulſe, or duliſh, a moſt wholeſome 
nutritive weed, in great quantities, and other marine plants. 
The fiſhes on the coaſt of Scotland ire much the ſame with 
thoſe of the iſlands and counties already deſcribed ;” but the 
Scots have improved in their fiſheries as much as they have in 
their manufactures and agriculture, for ſocieties have been 
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formed, which Have carried” that branch of national wealth & 
2 perfection that never Was before known in that coun 

bids fair to emufate if nor to excel, the Dutch themſelves, in 
caring, as well as catthitig,” their fiſh, In former times, the 
Scots ſeldom ventured ts ſh above, a league's di ance 
from the land, oo, they 985 ly it in the deep waters as boldly 
and fuccefsfulfy as ary of thej Jr neighbours. Their falmons, 
which i ey ca ſend more all "Wick repared, 8 the Le: 
vat athern markets thin the Engliſh or Iriſh can, art 


im ſpecie, or beneficial commodities, 

This country contains few or no kinds either of wild or do- 
: meſtic im 4 are not common with their neighbours. The 
red-deer and the roe-buck are ow in the Highlands, but 

their fleſh is not comparable to E neliſh veniſon. 'Hares, 
off other animals for + in ard Hers plentiful ; as are the 
grouſe and heathcoc bord 11 a moſt delicious bird, as like- 
_ wife are the cap ar and the tarmacan, which is of the 
t Kind; but tho {birds ate ſcarce even in the Highlands, 
nid en eee ts very hy. The urabers of bart 
cuttle that cover the hills of SevAland towards the Highlands, 
and ſheep that are fed upon the beautiful mountains of Twee⸗ 
2 ano other parts ft the ſouth, are almoſt incredible, and 
| ught large ſums. into the country; the black cattle 
= ; "which, when'fattened on the ſouthern paſtures, are 
teck perior to En gliſn beef. It is to be hoped, however, 
that ene is now on 15 decline, by the vaſt increaſe of ma- 
| LAS whoſe demands for butchers meat muſt leſſen the 


es or reation of cattle into England. Some are of opinion, that 
ufficient ſtock, by proper methods, may be raiſed to ſupply 


both markets, to the great emolument of the nation. 7 

- Formerly the kings of Scotland were at infinite pains to 
mend the breed of the Scotch horſes, by importing a larger 
and more generous kind from the continent; but * 
notwithſtanding all the care that was taken, it was found that 
the climate and ſoil of Scotland were unfavourable to that noble 
anima}, for they diminiſhed both in fize and ſpirit; ſo that 


about” the time of the union, few horſes, natives of Scotland, 


were of much value. Great efforts have been made of late to 


cred the "Engliſh" and foreign breeds, and much pains 


have been taken for providing them with proper foods and ma- 
ent, but with what ſucteſs time alone can diſcover. 


about a million and a half of ſouls, This calculati 
al upon yague conjecture, as I know of no attempt cat 


* 


*% 2 ir ſervice” to the nation, as the returns are generally | 


truth is, 


PULATION, INHABITANTS, J The population of Scot- 
* MANNER8, AND CUSTOMS. land is generally . a at 
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has been made to ſupport even its probability. If we form an 
eſtimate upon any known principle, the inhabitants of Scots 
land are far more numerous. It is to be regretted that ſome 
public encouragement has not been given — this matter 
nearer to a certainty, which might be done by the returns of 
the clergy from their ſeveral pariſhes. The only records at 
preſent that can be appealed to, are thoſe of the army; and, 
by the beſt information, they make the number, of ſoldiers 
furniſhed by Scotland in the late-war, which began in 1755 
to amount to 80, ooo men. We are, however, to oblerye, 
that above 60,000 of theſe were raiſed in the iſlands and High» 
lands, which form by far the leaſt populous part of Scotland, 
It belongs, therefore, to political calculation to compute whes 
ther the population of Scotland does not exceed two ,milliong 
und a half, as no country in the world, excluſive of the army 
ſends abroad more of its inhabitants. If we conſult — mo 
ancient and ereditable hiſtories, the population of Scotland, 
in the thirteenth century, muſt have been exceſſive, as it af 
ſorded ſo many thouſands to fall by the ſwords of the Engli 
without any ſenſible decreaſe (i0- far as 1 tan and) of 4 
The people of Scotland boned ; and 

The people of Sco are raw p 
kind of — 4 re grnenlly high check bones, 
reigns in their faces „ lean, but clean limbed, and can endure 
incredible fatigues. Their adventuring ſpirit was chiefly 
to their laws of ſucceſſion, which inveſted the; 1 


brother: as head of the family with the inheritance, and le 
but a very ſcanty portion ſor the other ſons. .. This obliged 
the latter to ſeek their fortunes abroad, though no people haus 
more affection for their native ſoil than the Scots have, in 
general. It is true, this . among .the [ſans 
of 5 prevails in England likewiſe.; but the reſqurce 
which — 2 r brothers . in England are numerous, com- 
of a country ſo narrow, and ſo little improved, 
. commerce or agriculture, as Scotland was formerly. 
An intelligent reader may eaſily perceive, that the wee 
fanily pride which is perhaps not yet entirely extinguiſhed. i 
Scotland, was'owing to the feudal inſtitutions which reigned 
there in all their horrors of blood and barbarity. Their family 
differences, eſpecially, the Highlanders, familiarized them to 
blood and ſlaughter; and the death of an enemy, however 
effected, was — —— of — Theſe paſſions — 
not live in the breaſts the people only, for, 4 5 
were authoriſed and cheriſhed by their- chieftains, many j. 
whom were men who had ſeen the world, were converſapt in 


the courts of Euro waſtors of polite literature, and EN. 
Vor. I. me 1 
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in all the duties of civil and ſocial life, Their kings, except. 

ing” ſome of hem who were endued with extraordinary virtues, 
were conſidered in little other light than commanders of their 
army in time of war, for in time of peace their civil authori 
was ſo little felt, that every clan, or family, even in the mol 
civilized parts of Scotland, looked upon its own chieftain ag 
the ſovereign. "Thoſe ideas were confirmed even by the laws, 
which gave thoſe petty tyrants a power of life and death upon 
RE gs antes, Ret 


hours after the _m apprehended. The pride 


. The kts Archibald, dukeof 
have heard of, who had the to attempt to reform his de- 
and — — 1 — ideas, His ex- 
A Rn Tecra the 8 

a reconci landers to all the 
milder habits Aer » 


deen gendemen, who at this ue themſelves 
. or ch ac 02 . are the 
as As 


animals upon earth; be- 
cauſe, &, forgoting alt the virtues of their anceſtors, imitate 
dem only im chtr capricious yaity and revenge Thoſe who 

„and endeavour by induſtry to raiſe the lowneſs of 
circumſtances, excel in all the focial, civil, commercial, 
#ad military duties, There is a kind of fanilarity in their per- 
mal chat chers, and by ſeeing one Scotchman who acquires a 
fortitticabroad, you ſee the whole, They are hoſpitable, open, 
_ communieative, i They affimilate to the man- 
mers of the people with whom eee 
freedom than the natives of countries; and they have 
d farprizing ani in nn. particularly the 


French. 
It remains perhaps a queſtion, whether that lettered education, 
for which the Soots were noted by the bouting nations, 
2 pr ens country, while it was of the 
10 


ts natives. Their literature, how- 
and agreeable among fo- 


are the beft fitted for forming and exe- 
E 


wia 


— 
time, it drained their nation of that 
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hugh th agen 


well as at home. 4 . 75 
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dours of the like fortunes. 
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Wich 8 who live at home, upon eſtates of 
1, 4 year, upwards, they differ little or nothing, in 


ir manners, and ſtale; of living, from their Engliſh neigh- 


From what has been ſaid, it appears that the antient modes 
of living among the Scotch nobility and gentry are as far from. 


applicable to the preſent time, as the forms of a Roman 


ſenate are to that of a conclave ; and no nation, perhaps, ever 
underwent ſo quick and ſo ſudden a tranſition of manners. 


The danger is, that it has been rather too rapid in a contrary 


extreme, before the reſources of the nm 
of life have been fully eſtabliſhed. 

The peaſantry have their peculiarities; their ideas are con- 
fined ; but no people can conform their tempers better than 
are taught from their infancy 


do to their ſtations. 


to their paſſions, to behave ſubmiſſively to their ſupe- 
riors, and live within the bounds of the moſt rigid ceconomy. 


Hence fave their money and their conſtitutions, and few 
inſtances of murder, perjury, robbery, and other atrocious vices 
vecur at preſent in Scotland. They ſeldom enter ſingly upon 


any daring enterprize ; but when they 


act in concert, the 


ſagacity and reſolution, with which they earry 
* ae de e e 3 and their 


* 


The fidelity of the 


Files cod rey be 


3 — 


N any people in 2 


om or never carried into any thing 


fade nn On under the ſtrongeſt temptations, ari- 
5 erty, is ſtill more extraordinary. Their 


4 wich 10h al the caution of conſpiracies, witneſs 
as a es orteus to death, in 1735, in open defiance of 
ment, and in the midſt of 20,000 people; and, 
—_—_ known, and ſome of ng tried, 
I. annexed- to their — 98 

e — — 
landers, of « «dex Lon ws Rill _ 
young Pretendet, after his defeat at 

believed were it not well atteſted, 


age of 


they 
the antjent Scotch diſhes, 


's-head ſinged, the fiſli in ſauce, 


collops. Theſe. diſhes, 'in - 


igi ſavoury and nutritive for keen 
3 but the modern improvements that have been made 


rendered them agreeable to the 


> 
% 


on uſe of oatmeal, undoubt» 
features 


of the yulgar of both ſexes, 
Fs aha beſides 
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| beſides ſome other diſagreeable conſequences it was attended 
with; but theſe unfavourable” chafacteriſtics will wear out, by 
' the intröduction f whenten bread, which now Abbunde in 
Scotland. The exceſſive uſe of died accounts for the 
common obſervation, that the faces of the lower women in 
Scotland are commonly wy coarſe ; but it was owned at the 


Tame time, that among the igher rank of females, beauty was 
found in its utmoſt perfection. The reverſe * deen re- 
marked of a neighbouring nation. 
The inhabitants of thoſe parts of Scotland, who as chiefly 
by paſture, hve a natural vein for ; / and the beautiful 
ſimplicity of the Scotch tunes is reliſhe, by all true Roſs of 
nature. Love is generally the ſubſeQ, oe many” of the airs 
have been brought upon "ihe Engliſh ſtage with variations, 
under new names, but with this diſadvantage, that though 
rendered more ' conformable to the rules of muſic, they are 
moſtly altered for the worſe,” being ſtripped of that original 
ſimplicity, which however irregular, is their moſt eſſential 
<charaReriffic which is ſo agreeable to the ear, and has _ 
powers over the human breaſt. Thoſe of a more lively an 
merry ſtrain have had better fortune, being introduced into — 
army in their native dreſs, by the fifes, an inſtrument for 
which they are remarkably well ſuited. It has been ridicu- 
louſly ſuppoſed that Rizzio, the unhappy Italian ſeeretary of 
Mary queen of Scots, reformed the Scotch muſic. This is a 
Falſho6d invented by his countrymen in envy to the Scots. 
Their fineſt tunes exiſted long before Rizzio's arrival, in their 
church muſic; nor does it appear that Rizzio, who was en- 
i tirely employed by his miſtreſpi foreign diſpatches; ever com- 
| poſed an air during the ſhort time he lived in Scotland; but, 
were there no other evidences to bonfute this report, the ori- 
P ; yu character of the muſic itſelf is ſufficient,o 
The lower people in Scotland are not ſo much accuſtomed | 
as the Engliſh are to clubs, dinners; and other convivial en- 
tertainments ; but when they partake mee for that very 
reaſon; they ſeem to enjoy them more completely. One inſti- 
tution there is, at once ſocial and charitable, that is, the 
contributions raiſed for celebrating the weddings of people of 
an inferior rank. Thoſe feſtivities partake of the antient 
Saturnalia; but though the company conſiſts promiſcuouſly of 
the high ant the low, the entertainment is as decent as it is 
ws Each gueſt pays according to his inclination or ability, 
ut ſeldom” under a ſhilling a head, for which they have a wed- 
ding dinner and dancing. When the parties happen to be ſer- 
vants in reſpectable families, the contributions are 1 y 
une 8 eſtabliſh the . in the world. 
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The common people of Scotland retain the ſolemn decent 
manner of their anceſtors at burials. When a relation dies in 
2a town, the pariſh beadle is ſent round with a paſſing bell; 
but he ſtops, at certain places, and with, a flow melancholy 
tone, announces the name of the party deceaſed, and the time 
of his interment, to which he invites, all his fellow country- 
men. At the hour appointed, if the deceaſed was beloved in 


the place, vaſt numbers attend. The proceſſion is ſometimes 


preceded by the magiſtrates and their officers, and the deceaſed 
is carried in his coffin, covered by a velvet pall, with chair. 
poles, to the grave, where it is interred without any farther 
ceremony than the neareſt relation thanking the company for 
their attendance. The funerals of the nobility and gentry are 
performed in much the ſame manner'as in England, but with- 
out the burial ſervice. The highland funerals were generally 
preceded by bagpipes, which played certain dirges, called co- 
ronachs, and were accompanied by the voices of the atten- 
dants of both ſexes. 3 
Dancing is a favourite amuſement in this country, but little 
regard is paid to art or gracefulneſs; the whole conſiſts in 
agility, and in keeping time to their own tunes, which they 
4 with great exactneſs. One of the peculiar diverſions prac- 
tiſed by the gentlemen, is the Goff, which requires an equal 
degree of art and ſtrength : it is played by a bat and a ball; 
the latter is ſmaller and harder than a cricket ball; the bat is 
of a taper conſtruction, till it terminates in the part that ſtrikes 
the ball; which is loaded with lead, and faced with horn. 
he diverſion itſelf reſembles that of the Mall, which was 
common in England in the middle of the laſt century. An 
expert player will ſend the ball an amazing diſtance at one 
ſtroke ; and each party follows his ball upon an open heath, 
and he who ſtrikes it in feweſt ſtrokes into a hole, wins the 
ame. The diverſion of Curling is likewiſe, I believe, pecu- 
iar to the Scots. It is performed upon ice, with large flat 
ſtones, often from twenty to two hundred pounds weight 
each, which they hurl. from a common ſtand, to a mark at a 
certain diſtance; and whoeyer is neareſt the mark is the 
victor. Theſe two may be called the ſtanding ſummer and 
winter diverſions of Scotland. The natives are expert at all 
the other diverſions common in England, the cricket excepted, 
of which they have no notion ; the gentlemen look upon it as 
too athletic” and mechanical; {ooo 
LANGUAGE AND DREss.] I place thoſe twb articles under 
the ſame head, becauſe they had formerly an intimate relation 
to each other, both of them being evidently Celtic. The 
Highland plaid is compoſed wg woollen ſtuff, ſometimes my i 
5 pes 3 e, 


| Highland dreſs) ſeems to be no earlier than 
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fine, called turtan. This ſtuff confiſts of various colours, 
forming ſtripes which croſs each other at right angles; and the 
natives value themſelves 15 the judicious arrangement, ot 
what they call ſets, of thoſe ſtripes and colours, which where 
f&ilfully m produce a wonderfully pleaſing effect to the 
Above the ſhirt, the Highlanders wear a waiſtcoat of the 
f compoſition with the plaid, which commonly conſiſts of 
twelve yards in width, and which they throw over the ſhoulder 
into near the form of a Roman toga, as repreſented in 

antient ſtatues : ſometimes it is faſtened round the middle wi 
z leather belt, ſo that part of the plaid hangs down before an 
behind like a petticoat, and ſupply the want of breeches. This 
hey call being dreſſed in a phelig, but which the Lowlanders 
call a kilt, and I make no doubt is the ſame word with Celt 
Sometimes they wear a kind of petticoat of the ſame varie ted 
, 
ings 


ſtuff, buckled round the waiſt, and this they term the phil 

Which ſeems to be of Mileſian extraction. Their ſtockin 
Ba nee garker 

into taſſels. he poorer e wear n their fi 
85 es made of untanned er undieſſed leather yy” their head? 
2 blue flat cap is uſed, called a bonner, of a particular woollen 
manufacture. From the belt of the philibeg hung y 
their knives, and a dagger, which they called a dirk, and an 
iron piſtol, ſometimes of fine workmanſhip, and curiouſly in- 
laid with filver, The introduction of the broad ſword of 
Andrea Ferrara, a Spaniard (which was always r of the 
nd the reign of 
ames III. who invited that excellent workman to Scotland. 
A large leathern purſe, richly adorned with ſilver, hanging 
before them, was always part of a Highland chieftain's dreſs. 
The drefs of the Hiehland women conſiſted of a; petticoat 
— nt with ſtrait fleeves, trimmmed or not trimmed, ac- 
Eortling to the quality of the weater ; over this they wore 4 
plaid, which they either held cloſe under their chins with the 
d, or faſtened with a buckle of a particular faſhian. On 
the head they wore a kerchief of fine linen of different forms. 
The women's plaid has been but lately diſuſed in Scotland by 
ladies, who wore it in a graceful manner, the drapery fall- 
towards the feet in large folds. ' A curious virtuoſo may 
nd a ſtrong reſemblance between the variegeted and fimbriatec 
draperies the antients, and thoſe of the T'uſcans, (who were 
| unqueſtionably of Celtic original) as. they are to he ſeen in the 
numents en F 1 Ae, 
be attachment of che Highlanders to this dreſs, rendered it 
Iod of union, which often proved dangerous to the govern- 
| . 8 „nene „ „. Sd ment. 
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| Mint, Many efforts bad been made by the legiſlature, after 
the rebellion in 1715, to diſarm them, and oblige them to con- 


form to the Low-country dreſſes. The diſarming ſcheme was 
the moſt ſucceſsful, for when the rebellion in 1745 broke out, 

the common people had ſcarcely any other arms than | 
which they took from the king's troops. Their overthrow at 
Culloden, rendered it no difficult matter for the legiſlature to 
force them into a total c of their dreſs. Its conveniency, 
however, for the purpoſes of the field, is ſo great, that ſome of 


_ the ＋ regiments ſtill retain it. Even the common 


e have of late reſumed the uſe of it; and for its lightneſs 
and diſcumbrance, many of the Highland gentlemen wear it in 
the ſummer time. | | : 


| "The dreſs of che higher and middling ranks in the Low- 


„differ little or nothing from the Engliſh ; but many 
of the peaſantry ſtill retain the for the cheapneſs and 
lightneſs of the wear. The dreſs of the women of all ranks are 


' much the ſame in both kingdoms. 


I have already mentioned the language of the Highlanders, 
eſpecially towards Lochaber and Badenoch, to be radically 
Celtic. The Engliſh ſpoken by the Scots, notwi 
its provincial articulations, which -are as frequent there as in 
the more ſouthern counties, is written in the ſame manner in 
both kingdoms, At t, the pronunciation of a Scotch- 
man does not differ ſo much from a Londoner, as that of 4 
Londoner does from an inhabitant of Somerſetſhire, and ſome 
parts of Worceſtcrſhire, p 5 
PUNISHMENTS.] Theſe are pretty much the fame in Scot- 
land as in England, only that of beheading is performed by an 
Aras called the Maiden: the model of which, it is well 
known, was brought from Hallifax in England to Scotland, 
by the regent earl of Morton, and it was hanſelled by his own 
execution. 46-48, . | | 

RELicron.] Antient Scottiſh hiſtorians, Bede, and other 
writers, rally agree that Chriſtianity was firſt taught in 
Scotland by ſome of the diſciples of St. John the apoſtle, who 
fled to this northern corner to avoid the perſecution of Domi- 
tian, the Roman emperor ; > it was not publicly pro- 
feſſed till the beginning of the third century, when a prince, 
whom Scotch hiſtorians call Donald the Firſt, his queen, and 


ſeveral of his nobles, were ſolemnly baptized. It was further 


= om gan oh emigrations from South Britain, during the per- 
ſecutions of Aurelius and Diocleſian, when it became the 
eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland, under the t of cer- 
tain learned and pious men, named Culdees, who ſeem to have 


deen the firſt arte "FILES * 


, 


rern 
by overſeers or biſhops choſen by themſelves, from among their 
don body, but who had no pre- eminence or rank over the reſt 
— w 
Thus independant of the church of Rome, Chriſtianity ſeems 
to have been taught, planted, and finally confirmed as a na- 
tional church, where it flouriſhed in its native ſimplicity, till 
the arrival of Palladius, a prieſt ſent by the biſhop of Rome in 
the fifth century, who found means to introduce the modes and 
ceremonies'of the Romiſh church, which at laſt prevailed, and 
Scotland became involved in that darkneſs which for many ages 
overſpread Europe; though their dependance upon the pope 
was ay ſlender, When compared to the blind ſubjection of 
many other nations. | C | 
The Culdees, however, long retained their original man- 
ners, and remained a diſtinct order, notwithſtanding the op- 
reſſion of the Romiſh clergy, fo late as the age of Robert 
Bruce, in the-14th century, when wy diſappeared. But it is 
worthy of obſervation, that the oppoſition to popery in this 
iſland, though it 'ceaſed in Scotland upon the extinction of 
the Culdees, was in the ſame age reyived in England by John 
Wickliffe, a man of parts and learning, who was the forerun- 
ner, in the wok of reformation, to John Huſs, and Jerome 
of Prague, as the latter were to Martin Luther, and John Cal- 
vin. But though the doctrines of Wickliffe were nearly the 
ſame with thoſe propagated by the Reformers- in the 16th 
century, and the age ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, 
affairs were not yet fully ripe for this great revolution; and 
the finiſhing blow to popery in England, was reſerved to the 
' age of Henry VIIIl. Laelom i 
Soon after that important event took place in England, when 
learning, arts and ſciences began to revive in Europe, the ab- 
| ſurdities of the church of Rome, as well as the profligate lives 
of her clergy, did not eſeape the notice of a free and enquiring 
people, and gave riſe to the Reformation in Scotland; which 
begati in the reign of James V. made great progreſs under that 
of his daughter Mary, and was at length compleated through 
the preaching of John Knox, who had adopted the doctrine of 
Calvin, and was become the apoſtle of Scotland. It was na- 
tural for his brethren to imagine, that, upon the abolition of 
the Roman Catholic religion, they were to ſucceed to the 
revenues of Hat clergy. The great nobility, e par- 
celled out theſe poſſeſſions for themſelves, did not at firſt dif. 
courage this notion; but no ſooner had K nex ſucteeded in bis 
dieſigns, Which, through the fury of the mob, deſtroyed ſome 
of the fineſt eceleſiaſtical buildings in the world, than the par- 
liament, or rather the nobility, monopolized all the church 
| 1* - 7 N | 2 | 7 a livings, 
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Weltern Iden, and the Sootch clergy, of late, have planned 
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livings, and moſt ſcandalouſly left the reformed clergy to live 
almoſt. in a ſtate of beggary ; nor could all their efforts pra- 
duce any ſtruggle in their favour. / 
The nobility and Fer landholders, left the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the church to be modelled by the preachers, and 
they were confirmed by parliament. Succeeding times ren- 
dered the preſbyterian clergy of vaſt importance to the ſtate; 
and their revenues haye been ſo much mended, that though no 
ſtipend. there exceeds 1501, a year, few fall ſhort of 601, and 
none of 501. If the preſent expenſive mode of living con- 
tinues in Scotland, the eſtabliſhed clergy will have many un- 
anſwerable reaſons to urge for the increaſe of their revenues. 
The bounds of this work do not admit of entering at large 
upon the doctrinal and economical part of the church of Scot- 
land. It is ſufficient to ſay, that its firſt principle is a parity 
of eccleſiaſtical authority among all its preſbyters ; that it 
agrees in its cenſures with the reformed churches abroad in the 
chief heads of oppoſition to popery ; but that it is modelled 
rincipally after the Calviniſtical plan eſtabliſhed at Geneva. 
i his eſtabliſhment, at various periods, proved ſo tyrannical 
over the laity, by having the power of the greater and leſſer 
excommunication, which were attended by a forfeiture of 
eſtate, and ſometimes f life, that the kirk ſeſſions, and other 
bodies, have been abridged of all their dangerous powers over 
the laity, who are extremely jealous of their being revived. 
It is ſaid, that even that relic gf popery, the obliging forni- 
cators of both ſexes to ſit upon hat they call a repenting- ſtool, 
in the church, and in full view of the congregation, begins to 
wear out; it having been found, that the Scotch women, on 
account of that penance, were the greateſt infanticides in the 
world. In ſhort, the power of the Scotch clergy is at preſent 
very moderate, or at leaſt very moderately exerciſed; nor are 


they accountable for the extravagancies of their predeceſſors. 


They have been, ever ſince the Revolution, firm adherents to 
civil liberty, and the houſe of Hanover; and acted with 


remarkable intrepidity during the rebellion in 1745. They 


dreſs without clerical robes ; but ſome of them appear in the 
pulpit in gowns,” after the, Geneva form, and bands, They 
make no uſe of ſet forms in worſhip, but are not prohibited 
that of the Lord's Prayer. The rents of the biſhops, ſince the 
abolition of epiſcopacy, are paid to the king, who commonly 
appropriates them to pious purpoſes, A thouſand. pounds, a 
year is always ſent by his majeſty for the uſe of the proteſtant 
ſchools erected by act of parliament in North-Britain, and the 
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out funds for the ſupport of their widows and orphans. Thü 
number of pariſhes in Scotland are eight hundred and ninety, 
whereof thirty-one are collegiate churches, that is, whers th; 
cure is ſerved by more than one miniſter.. 

The higheſt eccleſiaſtical authority in Scotland is the gene- 
ral aſſembly, which we may call the eccleſiaſtical parliament of 
Scotland. It conſiſts of commiſſioners, ſome of which are 
laymen, under the title of ruling elders, from preſbyteries, 
royal burghs, and univerſities. preſbytery, conſiſting of 
under twelve miniſters, ſends. two miniſters and one ruling 
elder : if it contains between twelve and ' eighteen miniſters, 
it ſends three, and one ruling elder: if it contains between 
eighteen and twenty-four miniſters, it ſends four miniſters 
and two ruling elders : but if the preſbytery has twenty-four 
miniſters, it ſends five miniſters and two ruling elders. Every 
royal hog ſends one ruling elder, and Edinburgh two ; ; 
whoſe election muſt be atteſted by the reſpective kirk-ſeflions 
of their own burghs. Every univerſity ſends one commiſſioner, 
uſually a miniſter of their own body. The commiſſioners are 
choſen 35 ſix weeks before the meeting of the aſſembly. 

The ruling elders are often of the firſt quality of che country. 

The king preſides by his commiſſioner (who is always 2 
nobleman) in this bly; which meets once 2 year: but he 
has no voice in their deliberations. The order of their pro- 

, ceedings is regular, though the number of members often 

create a confuſion ; which the moderator, who is choſen by 

them to be as it were ſpeaker of the houſe, has not ſufficient 

authority to prevent. Appeals are brought from all the other 
_ eccleſiaſtical courts in Scotland to the general aſſembly ; and 

no appeal lies from its determinations in religious matters, 
Provincial ſynods are next in authority to the | aſſem- 
bly. "They are compoſed of a number'of the props want 
teries, over whom n and there are of 
„ Scotland; but their Acts are reverſible by the general 
uifembly, © 7 8 i 
Subordinate to the ſynods, are preſbyteries, nine of 
which are in 8 ? onfiiin of a % — of con- 
wer es, The miniſters of theſe pariſhes, with one 
ruling elder, choſen 8 out of every kirk - ſeſſion, com- 
e 2 - Theſe preſbyteries meet in the head town 


of that divifioh ; but have no juriſdiction beyond their own 
bounds, though within theſe they have, cognizance of all eccle- 
ſiaſtical cauſes and matters. A chief part of their buſineſs is 
the ordination of candidates for livings, in which are re- 

gular and folemn. The patron of a living is bound _ 
7 wh 2 2 
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nate or preſent in fix months after a Vacancy , otherwiſe the 
fills the place jure devoluto ; but ha privilege does 
not hold in royal burghs. 


A kirk-ſeſſion is the loweſt eccleſiaſtical judicatory in Scot- 


land, and its authority does not extend beyond its own pariſh, 
The members conſiſt of the miniſter, elders, and deacons. The 
deacons are laymen, and act 
do in Tags, having the ſuperintendency of the 18 
and takin other parochial Affairs. The elder, or, as 


he is called i, the ruling elder, is a place of great parochial 


truſt, and he is generally a lay perſon of quality or intereſt in 


the pariſh. They are füppoſel to act in a kind of Mo 
with the miniſter, and to be aſſiſting to him in man 

his clerical duties, particularly i in exechiſing, viſiting the eb, 

and at 1 2 „ 

The office miniſters, or includes 
the offices of deacons and ruling-elders ; hey alone can preach, 
adminiſter the ſacraments, catechiſe, pronounce church cen- 
ſures, ordain deacons and ruling elders, aſſiſt at the impoſition 
of hands upon other miniſters, and moderate or preſide in all 

eccleſiaſtical judicatories. 

i” has aready been obſerved, that the eſtabliſhed religion in 
Scotland is jan : that it was formerly of a rigid nature, 
— 5 eo the auſterities of Calviniſm, and intolerance 
ll ue! | ecuting ſpirit ; but at preſent it is mild 

fle, o fry e moſt rational Chriſtian may accommodate 
kimblr f to the JoArine and worſhip of the national church. 


ay xeon ey N that this moderation was not too 


often interrupted by the fanaticiſm not only of lay ſeceders, 
but of regular miniſters. . Theſe are induſtrious to fix upon 
the Abende fand what church is without them) of former 


divines and viſtonaries, and eccleſiaſtical ordinances and diſci- 


pline, which were found to be incompatible with the nature 
of government, A vaſt number of theſe ſeceding congrega- 


Yions are to be found in the Lowlands, They maintain their 


own preachers ; though ſcarcely any two congregations agree 
either in principle 4 practice Yith each . We do not, 
however, find that they fly in the face of the civil power, or 
at leaft the inftances are rate and Inconſiderable. 


copalians, a few quakers and papiſts, and other ſectaries, who 
'are denotninated from their preachers. Epiſcopacy, from the 
time of the Reſtoration in 1660, to that a the Revolution in 


1688, was the eftabliſhed church of Scotland; and would pro- 


ho in 
Nd ' have continyed io, had not the biſbops, w _— 


much as church-wardengs 


A different ſet of diſtenters in Scotland, conſiſts of the epiſ- 
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general very weak men, and creatures of the duke of Vork, 


Jiam's title. The partizans of that unhappy prince retained 
the epiſcopal religion; and king William's government was ſo 
unpopular in Scotland, that in queen Anne's time, the epiſ- 
copalians were more numerous in ſome parts than the 9 ah 
terians; 3 meetings, which they held under the act of 
Toleration, as well attended. A Scotch epiſcopiſt thus be- 
coming another name for a Jacobite, they received ſome checks 
after the rebellion in 1715; but they recovered themſelves ſo 
well, that at the breaking out of the rebellion in 2745, they 
| became again numerous ; after which the government found 
means to invalidate on acts 2 their clerical order. Their 
xeetings, however, ſtill ſubſiſt, but thinly; and in a few 
years 285 will, probably, be reduced So ing. In the 
mean while, the decline of the nonjurors is far from having 
ſuppreſſed epiſcopacy in Scotland: the. Engliſh biſhops ſupply 
them with clergy qualified according to law, whoſe chapels are 
chiefly filled by the Engliſh, and ſuch, Scotch hearers of that 
rſuaſion as have places under the government. 
HI be defection of ſome great families from the cauſe of po- 
J and the extinction of others, have rendered its votaries 
| "very inconſiderable in Scotland. If any remain, they are con- 
fined to the northern 1 and the iſlands: but they appear 
to be as quiet and inoftenſive as proteſtant ſubjects. 21 
Scotland, during the time of epiſcopacy, contained two 
 archbiſhoprics, St. Andrew's and Glaſgow ; and twelve bi- 
ſhoprics, which are, Edinburgh, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Mur- 
rays. Brichin, Dumblain, Roſs, Caithneſs, (Orkney, Gallo 
| hay N and the Iſles, od ant iigtcr 1 EIT 310 7: 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN, ] For this article we may 
refer to the literary hiſtory of Europe for theſe 1400 years paſt. 
The weſtern parts and iſles of Scotland produced St. Patric, 
the celebrated apoſtle of n ; and many others ſince, whoſe 
bare names would make a long article, The writings of A- 
damnanus, and other authors, Who lived before, and. at the 
time of the conqueſt. of England, which. are come to our 
hands, are ſpecimens of their learning. Charles the Great, 
or Charlemagne, moſt e held a correſpondence 
by letters with the kings of Scotland, with whom he formed 
A famous lea ue . and employed Scotchmen in planning, ſet- 
ting, and ruling his favourite univerſities, and other ſeminaries 
4 earning, in France, Italy, and Germany. It is an un- 


doubted truth, though a.ſecming paradoxical fact, that, Bar- 


Ne ce step F nnd. ipran, though prigr 


afterwards James VII. and II. refuſed to recognize king Wil. 
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in time to Chaucer, having flouriſhed in the year 1368, wrote, 
according to the modern ideas, as pure Engliſh as that bard, 
and his verſification is perhaps more harmonious, The deſtruc- 
tion of the Scotch monuments of learning and antiquity; have 
rendered their early annals lame, and often fabulous; but the 
Latin ſtile of Buchanan's hiſto is to this day the moſt claſſi- 
cal of all modern productions. "The letters of the Scoteh king 
to the neighbouring princes, are incomparably the fineſt com- 
poſitions of the times in which they were written, and are free 
from the barbariſms of thoſe ſent them in anſwer. ' This is at 
leaſt” a manifeſt proof that claſſical learning was more eulti 
vated at the court of Scotland, than at any other in Europe. 
The diſcovery of the logarithms, a diſcovery, which in 
point both of ingenuity and utility, may vie with any that has 
been made in modern times, is the "indiſputable right of 
Napier of Merchiſton. - And fince his time, the mathe- 
matical ſciences © have been cultivated in Scotland with 
amazing ſucceſs. + Keil, in his phyſico- mathematical works, to 
the clearneſs of his reaſoning, has added the colours of a poet; 
which is the more remarkable, not only as the ſubject is little 
ſuſceptible” of ornament, ' but as he wrote in an aneient 
language. Of all writers on aſtronomy, prom. we is allowed to be 
one of the moſt perfect and elegant, Maclaurin; the compa- 
nion and the friend of Sir Iſaae Newton, was endowed wick 
all that preciſion and force of mind, which rendered him pe- 
canary fitted for bringing down' the ideas of that man, 
to the level of ordinary apprehenſions, and for diffuſing that 
light thro' the world, which Newton had confined within 
the ſphere of the learned. His Treatiſe on Fluxions is re- 
garded by the beſt judges in Europe, as the cleareſt account 
of the moſt celine and ſubtile ſpeculations on which the 
human mind ever exerted itſelf with ſucceſs, While Maclan- 
rin purſued this new career, a r no leſs famous, dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the ſure, but almoſt deſerted" tract of 
antiquity. This was the late Dr. Simpſon, ſo well known 
over Europe, for his illuſtration of the ancient geometry. 
His Elements of Euclid, and above all, his Conic Sections, 


are ſufficient of themſelves to eſtabliſh the literary reputation 


of his 11 ek nbi o fe 
This, however, does not reſt on the character of a few 


.mathematicians and aſtronomers. The fine arts have been 


called ſiſters to denote their affinity. There is the ſame connec- 
tion between the ſciences, particularly thoſe which» depend on 
obſervation. Mathematicks, and phyſicks, properly ſo 1 
were in Scotland accompanied by the other branches of ſtudy 
a to 


terature ; particularly as thoſe who are alive (ſome of them in 


probably 
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to which they are allied. In medicine particularly, the names 


of Pitcaim, Arbathnot, Monro, Smellie and White, hold a 


- diſtinguilhed place. Y 


Nor have the Scots been anus is cultivating the 


| Belles Lettres. Foreigners, who inhabit warmer cli. 

| e ee N OPEN of tender. 
©... Heſs ing, are aftoniſhed at the poetic genius, and 
"delicate ſenſibility of Thomſon, | 


* Butof all literary purſuits, that of rendering mankind more 


_ virtuous and happy, which is the proper object of what is 
called N ed with peculiar honour and 
J 


reſpeR. '' The ſophy of Dr. Hutcheſon, not to mention 
other works mare ſubtile and elegant, but leſs convincing and 
leſs inftruRive, deſerves to be read by all who would 
their duty, or who would with to practiſe it. Next to the 
Eflay on the Human Underſtanding, it is perbaps the beſt diſ- 


ſection of the human mind, that hath appeared in modern 


times; and it is likewiſe the moſt uſeful ſupplement to that 


. el to enden all the- jadividuats, who 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the various branches of li- 


high eſteem for hiſtorical compoſition) diſpute the merit with 
the dead, and cover n which neither 

envy can blaſt, nor time can oy. eel! 
 Unz3vERSITIES,.] The univerſities of Scotland are four, 


via. Thoſe of 8t, Andrews, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glaſ- 


goW- / IEF TY XR — ; a 0 4 
_ ,  Citi8s, TOwRs, AND OTHER EDi- 2 Edinburgh, the ca- 


Fig PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. pital of Scotland, 
naturally takes the lead in this diviſion, which the bounds of 
our oblige us to contract. This caſtle, before the uſe 
of artillery, was deemed to be im by force, It was 
p ile by the 8 king Edwin, whoſe territories 
reached to the Firth of Forth, and who gave his name to Edin- 
as it certainly did not fall into the hands of the Scots 
till the reign of Indulphus, who lived in the year 953. The 
town was built for the benefit of protection from the caſtle, 
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the idea of building very lofty houſes divided into ſtories, each 
of which contains à ſuite of rooms, generally large and com- 

jous for the uſe of a family; ſo that the high ſtreet of 
Edin ee ee eee and well 


v 


and a ſine richneigh country, but commands amoſt ex 
five proſpect of the river Forth, the ſhipping, the oppoſite 


however, was ſo ſhockingly inconvenient, that the Engliſh, 
who ſeldom went — —— the country, returned wich hy 


theſe regalia, is contained in the inſtrument which was taken 


at 

Feng caſtle, as 5 alread obſerved, . at a mile a 

diſtance, ſtands the abbey, or e eee me of Holyrood- 
inner quadran of this palace, was begun 
and finiſhed by Charles I. is of magnificent 

itecture, built according to the plan, and under 


Sir William Bruce, a Scotch gentleman of 
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her nablemen. Its long gallery contains „ ſome 
ich are from portraits, but all of them pain 788 

of the kings of Scotland down to the time of the Re- 
James VII. when duke of York, intended to have 
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ce, as it 


the time of their being depoſited, where they are fully de- 


great improvements about this palace ; for at preſent no- 
can be more uncomfortable than its ſituation, at the bot - 
of bleak unimproved craggs and mountains, with ſcarce a 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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architecture. It had a very lofty roof, and two rooms of ſtone 
eries "ſupported by curious pillars. It was the conven- 
tual church of the old abbey. Its inſide was demoliſhed 
and rifled of all its rich ornamènts, by the fury of the mob at 
the Revolution, which even broke into the repoſitories of the 
dead, and diſcoyered à Vault, till that time unknown, which 
contained the bodies of James V. his firſt queen, and Henry 
1 The walls and roof of this antient chapel gave 
way and fell down on the 2d and zd of December, 1768, 
occaſioned by the enormous weight of a new ſtone roof, laid 
over it ſome years ago, which the walls were unable to ſup- 


rde hoſpital, founded by George Herriot, goldſmith to 
James VI. commonly called Herriot's work, ſtands to the 
Jouth-weſt of the eaffle; iti a noble ſituation. It is the fineſt 
and moſt regular ſpecimen which Inigo Jones, whom James VI. 
of Scotland brought vver from Denmark, has left us of his 
Gothic manner, and far exceeding any thing of that kind to 
be ſeen, in England. One Balquhanan, à divine, whom Her- 
| riot left his executor, is ſaid to have prevailed upon Jones to 
| admit ſome barbarous devices into the building, particular] 
| . _, the windows, and to haye inſiſted that the ornaments of eac 

mould de ſomewhat different from thoſe of the others. It is, 

notwithſtanding, upon the whole, a delightful- fabric, and 


ern eren t©. mM tv eo. adit. 


adorned with gardens, not inelegantly laid out. It was built 18 

for the maintenance and education of poor children belonging th 

to the Citizens and tradeſmen of Edinbürgh, and is under the 1 
direction of the city magiſtrates. oF 
Among the other public edifices of Edinburgh before the an 
Revolution; was the College, which claims the privileges of ta 

an univerſity, founded by king James VI. and by him put ex 
under the direction of the magiſtrates, ho have the power of Tis 
chancellor and vice-chancellor. Little can be ſaid of its build- der 

ings, which were calculated for the ſober literary manners of 8 

| thoſe days; they are, however, improveable,” and may be ren- . 
; derech elegant. What is of far more importance; it is ſup- Un 
led with excellent profeſſors in the ſeveral branches of Tearn- we 


'plied'wi 
„ Bm its ſchools for every part of the medical art are the 
geckoned equal to any in Europe. This college is provided i bu 
"with 4 library, founded by one Clement Little, which is ſaid iſ de. 
to have been of late greatly augmented ; and a muſeum be- 
kes to it was gi Sir Andrew Balfour, a phyſician. 
It contains ſeveral na , and ſome literary curioſities, which 
one Would little expect to find at Edinburgh.” D 
The Parliament- Square, or; as it is there called, Cloſe, was 
formerly the moſt ornamental part of this city; it is formed 


inte 
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a very noble le, part of which conſiſts of. loft 
N and in the middle is à very fine equeſtrian fatur Of bo 
harles It. T he room built by Charles I. for the parliament- 


houſe, though not fo ice, is better proportioned than Weſts 
minſter- hall; and its roof, though executed in the ſame man- 
ner, is by many great judges held to be ſupęrior. It is now 
converted into a court of law, where a ſingle judge, called the 
lord ordinary, preſides by rotation; in a room near it, ſit the 
other judges; and adjoining are the public offices of the law, 
exchequer, Cc » ſherivalty, and magiſtracy of Edinburgh; 


and the lawyers valuable library, This equals any thing of 
land, or perhaps in any part 


the like kind to be found in En per 
of Europe, being at firſt entirely founded and furniſhed by 
ers. The numberof printed books it contains is amazi 


and the collection bas been made with exquiſite taſte and kg | 


ment. It contains tikewiſe the moſt valuable manuſcript re- 
mains of the Scotch hiſtory, chartularies, and dther papers f 
antiquity, with a ſeries, of medals, Adjoining to the library, 
is the room where the public records are kept; but both. it, 


and that which contains the library, though lofty in the roof, 
are miſerably dark and diſmal. It is ſaid that preparations. are 


now carrying on, for lodging both the books and the papers in 


rooms far better ſuited to their importance and value. "i; 


The High Church of Edinburgh, called that of St. Giles, 


- 


is now divided into two. or three churches, and a rom Where 
the 2 aſſembly ſits. It is a large Gothic building, and 
its | 


its ſteeple. is ſurmounted by arches. formed into an imperial © 
erown, which has a good effect to the eye. The, churches, 
e city, erected before the Union; con- 
tain, little but what is common to ſuch buildings; but the 


and other edifices of 
excellent pavement of the city, which was begun two centu- 


ries ago by one Merlin, a Frenchman, deſerves particular at- 


tention. . 


The modern edifices in and near Edinburgh, ſuch as; the 
its hoſpitals, bridges, and the like, demonſtrate 
vement of the taſte of the Seats in their public 
ay ground, 
the ne „ and principal citizens, haye begun to 
dbulld what is to be called the New Town, upon a plan which 
. ; Yor! * 17. 16 Se : and ſquares are 
laid out with the utmoſt regularity, and the houſes to be but 
with 
all the. conveniences that render thoſe of England. ſo de ghtfyl | 


the vall im 
works. On the north fide of the city, upon a riſin 
.the nobility, gentry, and 
does honour to the preſent. age. The ſtreets 
of Kone, of an equal height, in the moſt 1 taſte 

and Jo deli 


and commodious, .. The fronts of many already finiſne 
of aſhler work, but ſuch is the avarice of ſome individuals; 


mat here and 


Vor, ** 


-- 


xe his beautiful place is already diſgraced with © » il 
| A N 8 . 2 . buildings, - [ 


* 


| 1 which is now common In moſt © 


— 
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Vaildings, raiſed up of rough unfiniſhed ſtone, though + 


Gifference of expence in that country is very inconſidera An 
Edinburgh may be confidered, notwith lng its caſtle, 
und an open wall which encloſes it on the ſouth fide, of a very 
modern fabric but in the Roman manner, as an open town; 
Y6 that in fact, it would have been impracticable for its inha- 
Pitants to have defended it againſt the rebels, who took poſle(- 
Nom of it in 1945. | A certain claſs of readers would perhaps 


Khink it unpardonable, ſhould I omit — that Edin- 


oh contains a playhouſe, which has now the ſanction of an 
wit of parliament ; and that concerts, aſſemblies, balls, muſic- 
hbetings, and other polite amuſements, are as frequent and 


. Hrilliant here, as in any part of his majeſty's dominjons, Lon- 


Won and Bath 


Anon council. Every company, or incorporated trade, chooſes 


Its own "deatoh ; and here are 14; namely, furgeons, gold- 


I the, Heinners, furriers, hammer-men, wrights or carpen- 


taylors, bakers, butchers, cordwainers, weavers, 


net- makers. The lord provoſt is colonel of 


Fullers, and | re | 
wwn-guard, à military inſtitution to be found in no part 
dominions, but at Edinburgh: they ſerve for 


the | 
of his s 
2 and patrole the ſtreets, ate uſtful in ſuppreſ- 


"ing finall vommotions, and attend the execution of ſentences 


upon delinquents: they are divided into three companies, and 


eur an uniform; they are immedi commanded by three 
«officers, under 2 of 5 Befides 1 — 
Edi raiſes 16 companies of trained bands, which ſerve 
"as militia. The revenues of the oy conſiſt chiefly of that 
f the bodies corporate of 

| , of two Scotch perinies, amounting in the whole to 
two thirds of a farthing, laid upon W Scotch pint of ale 
{containing des Engliſh quarts) confumed within the precinct 


Sf the city. This 13 a moſt ious impoſt, as it renders the 
e Fi of the denten. Fr > 


—.— inſenſible duct, however, 
Ds been fafficient to defray the expence of fupplying the city 


"with excellent water, brought in leaden pipes at the diſtance 


FD four miles; of erecting reſetvoirs, enlarging the Harbour of 


the harbour Edinburgh, being under the fame juriſdiction. 
It contains nothing remarkable, but the remains of two cita- 
Als (if they are not the ſame) fortified, and defended 


) defende 
| French againſt the Eaglith, under Mary of Guiſe, and 
W * ard 


3 


s +. IK 
4 


2 Editiburgh is governed by à lord provoſt, four bailifs, 2 
Kean of gu, ee anal choſen from the com- 


gh near two miles diſtant, may be properly called 


Seren eres 


rn erer eres ee een 


— 


.,» 


* 


Ken nE WẽR . © 


ever 3 the earl of Abercorn's, a ſhort way from 
the city, che duke of 
the marquis of Lothian at Newbottle, and Hopton-houſe, fo 
called from the earl its owner. About four miles from Edin- 
burgh is Roſliri; noted for a | ſtately Gothic | chapel, counted 
one of the moſt curious pieces of workmanſhip in Europe; 
founded in the year 1440,: by William St. Clair, prince of 
and duke of -Oldenburgh.' © | 


Britain, and perhaps in Europe, as to elegance, lari 
a beautiful inacerials of its buildings, The Rrevts — 
/ each other at right angles, and are broad, ſtrait, well paved, 


ance, and are in general four or five ſtories high, and many 


cades, which form piazzas, and give the whole an air of mag» 
niſicence. Some of the modern built churches are in the fineſt 


building; hardly to be parallelled in that kind of architecture. 
It contains three churches, ane of which ſtands above ano- 


tower; the whole being reckoned a maſterly and amatchleſs 
fabric. It was dedicated to St. Mungo or Kentigern,-who was 
biſhop . of Glaſgow, in the 6th century. The cathedral is 
upwards of 600 years old, and was preſerved from the fury of 
the Reformers'by the reſolution of the citizens, The town- 
is 2 lofty building, and has very noble apartments for the 
iſtrates. The univerſity is cfteemed the moſt ſpacious and 
ny in Scotland, and is at preſent in a thrivi 


is particularly well ſupplied with large and convenient inns, 


Ci are 'now building a handſome bridge acroſs 

where they intend to erect a magnificent Exchange; but our 
bounds do not allow us to particularize that, and the other 
i who do honour to the ben g from their vaſt 


mere, hoch ae end on ag M4 25 
2 567 ; N 2 N S . Wi 


ee infpaires by Cromwell. The neighbourhood | of 
Edinburgh 4s-adorned with noble feats, which arg daily en- 
crealing 6 ſome. of them yield ta few in England; but they 
art too numerous to be particularized here. I cannot hows 


Buccleugh's houſe at Dalkeith, that of 


Glaſgow, in the ſhire of Lanerk, ſituated: on a gentle decli - 
vity floping- towards the river Clyde, 44 miles weſt: of Edin- 
birgh, is for population, commerce, and riches, the ſecond 

ity of Scotland, and, conſidering its ſize, the firſt in Greats . 


nnd eonſequently clean. Their houſes make a grand appear- 
_ of them towards the center of the city are ſupported by ar- 
file of architecture, and the cathedral is a ſtupendous Gothic 


ther, and is' furniſhed with a very fine ſpire ſpringing from a 


are ſeveral well endowed hoſpitals; and it 

for the accommodation of the moſt Yluſtrious __ #2 
| the river 

and a large piece of ground is purchaſed. near the croſs, 


1 undertakings of this city carrying on by the in- 


| 
' 
| 
FF 
' 
| | 
Fi 
1 
| 
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with amazing onchs. | een ſeyen churches, and 
eight 5 for ſectaries of various — 
tions. The number of its inhabitants have been eſtimated at 
7 Poe ring ot ot  aporarrun 07 5:1 
Aberdeen bids fair to be the third town in Scotland for im- 
provement and population. It is the capital of a ſliire, to which 
it gives its name, and contains two towns, New and Old A- 
berdeen. The former is the ſhire. town, and eyidently built 
for the purpoſe of commerce. It is a large well built city, and 
has à good quay or tide- harbour : in it are three churches and 
ſevetal epiſcopal meeting: houſes, a conſiderable degree of fo. 
reign commerce and much ſhipping, à well frequented univer- 

y, and above 12,000 inhabitants. Old Aberdeen, near a 
mile diſtant, though almoſt joiked to the new by means of a 
long village, has no dependance on, the other; it is a mode- 
gl large market - town, but has no haven. In each of theſe 

two places there is a well endowed college, both together be- 
ing terme on ee Aberdeen, although quite inde- 
pendent of each other. Perth, the capital town of Perthſhire, 
lying on the river Tay, trades. to Norway and the Baltic: it 
is finely ſituated, has an improving linen manufactory, and 
ies in the neighbourhood of one uf the moſt fertile ſpots in 
Breat-Britain, called the carſe of Gowry. Dundee, by the 
general computation, contains about 10, ooo inhabitants: it 
Feomcar the mouth of the river Tay: it is a town of: conſider- 
able trade, exporting much linen, grain, berrings'/and:peltry, 
to ſundry foreign parts: it has three churches: bel, 
Aberbrothick, and Brechin;: die in the ſamèe county of Angus: 
the firſt has a great Md flouriſhing: foreign trade, and the ma- 
nufactures of the other two are upon the thriving hand. 
It may be neceſlary again to put the reader in mind, that 1 
write with great uncertainty with regard to Scotland, on ac- 
count of its improving ſtate. I have rather under than over- 
rated the number of inhabitants in the towns II have men- 
-tioned. Edinburgh certainly contains more thin 60,000 ſouls, 
which is the common computation; to which 1 All along con- 
form myſelf; but the influx of people, and the increaſe. of 
matrimony in proportion to that of property, muſt create great 
alterations for the better, and few for the worſe; becaufſe the 
inhabitants who are diſpoſed to induſtry may always find em- 
ployment. This uncertainty is the reaſon vy: IH omit a par- N 
ticular deſeription of Dumfries, Air, Greenock, Paiſſey, Ster- 50 
Jing, and about 50 other burghs and towns of ver confider- * 


a> a 


able trade in Scotland. | 
Tue antient Scots valued themſelves; upon ing ta 
their own valour, and not to fortifications; fur tlie deſence of ona 
an x 8 1 0 "92" "eee i © 


fnking 2 of Roman Ng . It is s ſituated * er. 
749 
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ir country: this was 2 maxim more heroical perhaps than 
2 they have oſten experienced; and indeed to this 
day their forty would make but a ſorry figure, if regularly at- 
tacked, The caſtles of Edinburgh, Sterling, and Dumbar- 
ton, formerly N ry of of grant ſtrength, could not hold 
out 48 hours, if regular troops, with * 
ertillery. Fort Wilken, berg lies in the weſt H Highlands, 
js ſufficient to bridle the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, as 
are Fort George and Fort Auguſtus, in the — and mat 
weſt; but none of them can be conſidered as defences againſt 2 
reign enemy. 
far not pretend to enter upon a deſcription of the noble 
22 E have, within the courſe of this and the laſt gen- 
tury, been erected by private perſons in Scotland, becauſe they 
are fo numerous, that to particularize them exceeds the baunds 
of my plan. It is ſufficient to ſay, that many of them are 
equal to the maſt ſuperb buildings in England. and forei 
ntries : and the reader's ſurprize at this will ceaſe, when 
| Sin formed that the genius of ,no people in the world i is more 
devoted to architecture than that of the nobility and gentry of 
Scotland; and that. there is no country in Europe, on account 
of the cheapneſs of materials, where it can be gratified at ſo 
moderate an expence, This may likewiſe account for the ſtu- 
ous Gathic cathedrals, and other religious edifices which 
tiently abqunded in Scotland; but at the time of the Refor- 
« mation were moſtly demoliſhed to the ground, by a furious and 
tumultuous mob, who, in theſe practices, reccived too much 
countenance from the reforming clergy. | 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, J The Roman, and other 
— NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, antiquities found in 
Scotland, have of themſelves furniſhed matter for lar Au 
= The ſtations of the Roman legions, their 


pretentures or walls, reaching acroſs the iſland, 1 
traced with great preciſion by antiquaries and biſtorians ; 
2 that, without ſome freſh diſcoveries, an account of them 
could afford no inſtruction to the learned, and but little 
1— to the ignorant; becauſe at prelent they can be 
iſcovered oni by critical eyes. Some mention of the chief 
may, however, be praper. The courſe of the Roman wall, 
(or, as its called by the country people, Graham's Dyke, 
from a tradition that a Scottiſh warrior of that name firſt ta — 
over it) between'the Clyde and Forth, which was firſt marked 
_ out by Agricola, and compleated by Antoninus Pius, is as 


7 as are ſeveral Roman camps in the 


Agricola's camp, at the. bottom of the Grampian hills, is a 


wank " 1 


a- 
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in Perthſbire, and is generally thought to have been the camp 


well recorded 'by Tacitus, with the Caledonian king Galga- 
cus, who was defeated, - Some writers think, that this re- 
main of antiquity at Ardoch' was, on account of the numerous 
Roman coins and inſcriptions found near it, a Roman caſtel- 
lum of fort. Be that as it will, it certainly is the moſt entire 
and beſt preſerved of any Roman antiquity of that kind in 
© Britain, having no leſs than five rows of ditches and ſix ram- 
parts on the ſouth fide; and of the four gates which lead into 
area, three of them are very diſtin and plain, viz. the 

. pr*toria, decumana, and dextra: the prætorium is the place 
whe the general's tent ſtood, 88 
The Roman temple, or building in the form of the Pan. 
theon at Rome, or the dome of St. Paul's at London, ſtood 
upon the banks of the river Carron, in Sterlingſhire, but has 
been lately barbarouſly demoliſhed, by a neighbouring Goth, for 
the purpoſe' of mending a mill-pond, Its — t was twenty- 
two feet, and its external circumference at the baſe was eighty- 
eight feet; ſo that upon the whole, it was one of the moſt 
compleat Roman antiquities in the world. It is thought to 
Have been built by Agricola, or ſome of his ſucceſſors, as a tem- 
E the god Terminus, as it ſtood near the pretenture which 
nded the Roman empire in Britain to the north. Near it 
are ſome artificial conical mounts of earth, which till retain 


- 


the name of Duni-pace, or Duni-pacis; which ſerve to evi- | 


derice, that there was a kind of ſolemn compromife between 
the Romans and Caledonians, that the former ſhould not ex- 
tend their empire farther to the northwards; bes”. 
Innumerable are the coins, urns, utenſils, inſcriptions, and 
other remains of the Romans, that have been found in dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland; ſome of them to the north of the 
wall, where, however, it does not appear that they made any 
- eſtabliſhment. By the inſcriptions found near the wall, the 


names of the legions that built it, and how far they carried it 


| on, may be learned. The remains of Roman highways are 
frequent in the ſouthern parte. | 
* Daniſh camps and fortifications are eaſily diſcernible in ſe- 
veral northern counties, and are known by their ſquare figures 
and difficult ſituations. Some houſes of ſtupendous fabrics re- 
main in Roſs- hire, but whether they are Daniſn, Pictiſh, or 
Scotiſh, does not appear. Ihe elevations of two of them are 
to be ſeen in Gordon's Itinerarium Septenttionale. I am of 
opinion that they are Norwegian or Scandinavian ſtructures, 
and built about the fifth century, to favour the deſcents of that 
people upon thoſe coaſts. e op, be 4 


. : | 40 Two 
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of a later date. Beſides thoſe two pillars, many other Pictiſh 


and entire ſtone. ; 2 Feit ar figures in relievo. are cary 


Tuo Pigiſh monuments, as they are thought to be, of 2 
f 1 . 9 lately ſtanding in Sewer 


land, one of them. at Aberpethy in Perthſhire, the 


Brechin in Angus: both of them are columns, hollow in the 
ines $04.90 out a ſtair-caſe; that of Brechin is the me 
entire, being. covered at the top with a ſpiral roof of TEL 
with three or four windows above the cornice : it conſiſts o 

ſixty regular courſes of hewn- free ſtone, laid circularly and 
regularly, and tapering towards, the top. If thoſe columns, 
are really. Pictiſh, that people muſt have bad among them 
architects that far exceeded thoſe of any coeval monuments tg 
be found in Europe, as they have all the appearance of an 
order; and the building is neat, and in the Roman taſte of 
architecture. It is, however, difficult to aſſign them to any 
. 
ſeulptures upon that at Brechin, denote it to b 

original, It is not indeed impoſſible that thoſe ſculptures pre 


buildings are found in Scotland, but not in the ſame taſte, _ 
Ide veſtiges of erections by the antient Scots themſelyeg, 
are not only curious but inſtructive, as they regard many im- 
portant events of their hiſtory. That people had amongſt 
them à rude notion of Ga hae in which they tranſmitted 
the actions of their kings and heroes. At a place called Aber- 
lemno, near Brechin, four or five antient obeliſks are ſtil] to 
de ſeen, called the Daniſh ſtones of Aberlemno., They were 
erected as commemorations uf the Scotch victories oyer that 
people; and are adorned Lad {Jawa =_ 2 horſe 
back, and many emblemati ures aud hieroglyphics, 
intelligible 7 day, but minutely deſcribed by Mr Ur 
don. * other hiſtorical monuments of the Scots may be 
diſcovered on the like occaſions; but it muſt be ackno wle: 
that the obſcurity of their ſculptures have encouraged a held: of 
boundleſs: and friyolous conjectures, ſo that the -interpre- 
— of many of 5 {dan W It would, how- 
ever, be unpardanable if 1 * © to mention 1 
ſtone near the town of Forreſs or Fortroſe, in Murray, dick 
far. urpalics al de ochers1 in magnificence and ;grandaur, | 
sand is (ſays Mr. Gordon) perhaps, one of the moſt ately 
monuments of that kind in Europe. It riſes about 23 flet in 
height, above ground, and is, as J n 2 10 
leſs than 12 or 15 feet below ; ſo that the whole height is a 
35 feet, and its breadth near five. It is all one ſingle 


—— lia and viſible; but the injury 
6f Ls wor hab ou hol e hs pa 
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ſome Briti 4 who 


deſeriptions 15 hi b th 
| qu: ities to the credulity of the vulgar,” and van 
F 


5 Though b this monument has been generally locked upon 4 
Daniſh, yet T have little doubt of its bs being Scotch, and that 


0 t was erected in commemoration of the final expulſton of the 


anes out of Murray, where they held their laſt ſettlement in 
Scotland, after the defeat — ole from” Malcolm a few 
. years before the con queſt of 'En gland 7 No Normans, /- 
*” Beſides theſe. ri of Nähen, iſh, Daniſh; and 
Scotch antie uities, many druidical monuments and temples 
Tre diſcernible, in che northern parts of Scotland, as well as in 
the iſles, Cy we may ſuppoſe" that paganifm took its laſt 
fuge. © They are eaſfly perceived by their ci 8 forms; 
= Nath they are equally regular, yet none of them are ſo 
AKupendous as the druidical erections in South-Britain, There 
8 is in Perthſfiite/a batrow which ſeems to be a Britiſh erection, 
- And the moſt heautiful of the kind perhaps in the world; it 
| Exadtly reſembles the figure of a ſhip with the keel uppermoſt. 
The common people call it Ternay, which ſome interpret to 
be terre navig, the ſhip of earth. It ſeems to be of the moſt 
remote antiquity, and oak ore to the memory of 
as auxiliary to the Romans ; 
for it lies near Auchterarder, not many miles diftant from the 


L bee ſcene of Agricola's operations. 


Scotland affords few natural curiofities but thoſe we havt 
— . mentioned in deſcribing the lakes, rivers, and moun- 
fains. Mention is, made of a heap of White ſtones, moſt of 


them clear like chryſtal, together with great plenty of oyſter 


and other ſea-ſhells, that are found on the top of a mountain 


Called Skorna Lappich, in Roſsſhire, twenty miles diſtant 


from the ſea. Slains, in Aberdeenthire, is ſaid to be remark- 
* for - petrifyin ng cave, called the Droppirig-cave, where 
through a ſpungy porous rock on the top, doth 


8. e i after it drops to the bottom. Other natu- 


| * curoſitics belon q Scotland have taken poſſeflion of its 
1 25 by but th ey generally owe their extra- 


fcilfully examined 3 caverns that are to 
be found 4 I Pein, and are'p natural; are of extra- 
ordinary dimenſions, and ye bren e the ſcenes of inhuman 


Commrnce any eee 1. Scotland may hither- 


hy 


þ ervelties. 


2 * be juſtly looked upon as 4 nofi- deſeribed country. All the 


VPriters, till within theſe few Nie be who have tteated"of that 
W ed 18 4 7 bei very fame ſtate as à century 
E= Ene to "Maine becauſe the alteration 

ich 9 5 Pede e Seuef have undergone, Has been in- 


* enn into n 


che treaty c of union, or poſterior actò of parliament. 


* 
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| ow far Scotland was benefited” by its union with Eng 


it is certain that the- expedition of the Scots to take po Mon 


of Darien, and to carry on an Eaſt and Weſt-India trade, was 


founded upon true principles of commerce, and (ſo far as it 
went) executed with a noble ſpirit of enterprixe. The miſ- 
carriage of that ſcheme, after receiving the higheſt and moſt 


ſolemn ſanctions, is a diſgrace: to the annals of that feign in 


which it happened; as the Scots had then a free, independent, 
and unconnected parliament. We are to account for the Jong 

or of the Scottiſh ecommerce, and many other misfor- 
tunes which that ſuſtained, to the difguſt the inhabi⸗ 
tants conceived on that account, and ſome invaſions of their 
rights, ' which they: thought inconſiſtent with the articles of 
union Fhe intails rn), narrow ſettlements of family eſtates, 
and ſome remains of the dude inſtitut vas, might contrjbars 


to the ſame cauſe.” / 


Mr. Pelam, when at the head of the adraitiſtration " 
England, after the extinction of the rebellion in 1745, was the 
firſt miniſter who diſcovered the true value of Scotland, which 
then became a more conſiderable object of governmental en⸗ 

iry than ever. All the benefits received by that country, for 
2 relief of the people from their feudal ny, were effect. 


ed by that great man. The bounties and encouragements 


granted to the Scots, for the benefit of trade and manufac= 


tures, during his adminiſtration; made them ſenſible of their 


own importance; and had he been a Scotchman, muſt have 
ruined his miniſtry. Mr. Pitt, a ſueceeding miniſter, purſued 
Mr. Pelham's wiſe; plan: and juſtly boaffed in parhament, 


that he availed himſ-If of the courage] good ſenſe, and — | 


of the-Scots,' in carrying — the moſt extenſive war that Gr 
Britain ever was' Let me add, to the honour 


the Britiſh government, hit whatever indeeentcand mean re- 


ſentments have been expteſſed by the refuſe of the "Engliſh 
nation againſt the Scots, the latter have been: ſuffered to n 
themſelves of all the benefits of "commerce and manu 

they can claim, either in right of their former independency, 


This is manifeſt in the extenſive trade they carry on with 


the Britiſh ſettlements in America and the Weſte Indies, and 
with all the nations to which the Engliſh themſelves 41 0 ſo 


thin theſe 2 


that the increaſe of their ſhipping v 
of ok ug 


has been very conſiderable. The exports 


compoſed chiefly-of Scorch 4 — yh the 


produce of the ſoil, and the induſtry of its inhabitants.” In 


= txchonge for thoſe, — import tobacco, dei, e 
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and rum, from the Britiſh. plantations; and from-other coun 
tries, their products, to the immenſe. ſaving of their nation. 
be fiſheries of Scotland are not cop 7 their own 
coaſts, for they have a vaſt, concern in the whale. fiſhery carried 
on upon the coalt of We and their returns que valu- 
able, as the government alloys them a bounty of 408. for every 

ton. of employed in that — The late i — 
ment of their fiſheries, Which I have already, mentioned, and 


LOL 


which. are v7.4 encreafing, open inexhauſtible funds of wealth ; 


their cured being, by foreigners, and the Engliſh planters 
in America, — to thoſe of Newfoundland. The bene- 
fits of thoſe are perhaps equalled; by other manufacs 


tures carrying; on at 1900s. particularly that of iron at-Carren, 
y 5 Their linen manufactory, notwithſtanding 
rivalſhip from Ireland, ſupported; underhand by ſome 

» is in a flouriſhing ſtate, The thread manufacture of 
_— is. equal, if not ſuperiors to any ia the world; and 
the lace fabricated, from it, has been deemed; worthy of royal 
ns and approbation. It has been ſaid- ſome years ago, that 
exports from Scotland to England, and the Britiſh planta- 
tions, in linen, ..cambrics, checks, Oſnaburgs, inkle, and 
the like. commodities, amounted annually to 400.000 l. exclus 
five of their home conſumptian z/ and there is reaſon to believe 
that. the 5 is . — 2 at Terre The Scots are 


Engliſh.in their finer cloths; but they wake; at . ſome 
S of faſhion in an un · 
7 + th fineneſs equal to hat is commonly 
called Yorkſhire Among the other late improvements 
uf the Scots, we are 8 the vaſt progreſs they have 
wool in working — mines, and ſmelting the ores of their 
intry. Their coal trade to England is well known; and of 
r their ones to account, by their 


| contra fox pa ing gba. Leg of Jopden, par ery 


nt e the 4 commerce. I 
have already mentioned the great project now /'executing_ for 
joining the Forth to the Clyde, which will rende: 2 


— . . ccc rer 


vi, trade of mutual advantage to both parts of 8 In 


_j-« 2 


doo much of i is ill made uſe of in the coun 
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ſhort, the more that the ſeas, the ſituation, the ſoil, harbours, 
and rivers of this country are known, — better adapted it 


— re ae eee 


With repads to other manufactures, .not- mentioned; fore: 
of them are yet in their infancy. The town of Paiſley itſelf 
employs an incredible number of hands, in fabricating a parti» 
eular kind of flowered and ſtriped lawns, which are a reaſon- 
able and elegant wear. Sugar-houſes, glaſs works of every 
kind, delf houſes, and paper-mills are erected every where. 
The Scotch carpeting make neat” and laſting furniture; and 
forms — been lately made, with no inconſiderable de- 

ucceſs, to carry that branch of manufacture to aa 
beer perfection as is found in any part of Europe. Even tha 

arts begin to male ſome progreſs. An academy of paint- 

ing, engraving, and ſtatuary, is eſtabliſhed at Glaſgow, under 
the patronage of ſeveral n lemen, gentlemen, and principal 
merchants. After all that has been ſaid, many years will be 
required before the trade and improvements of Scotland can be 


— go to — In any event, never can give um- 
to the Engliſh, as the intereſts oo rg un 

ae to be the fame. „ | | 
ving ſaid thus wich; I cannot avoid obſerving the 

gious — under which both the commercial and land- 

ed intereſt of Scotland lies, from her nobility and great land- 

holders hav vie oo. fond an attachment for England, and foreign 

countries, whete they ſpend their ready money. This is one 


of the evils arifing to Scotland from the union, which re- 


moved the ſeat of iſlature to London; but it is great- 
1y augmented by the reſort of volunteer abſentees to that ca- 
Pital. While'this partiality ſubſiſts, the Scots muſt always be 

diſtreſt for a cutreney of ſpecie,” How far paper ean ſupply 


that defect, depends upon an attention to the balance of trade; 
and the evil m Eng ps, be ſomewhat prevented, by money 
— — d for carrying on the vaſt manufactures 


and works — on foot in Scbtlund, The who 
reſide in Scotland, have wiſely abandoned French claret, (tho' 


yy and brandy, 
for tum, and the liquors produced in the Bri plantations; 
And their own malt liquors are now come to as 
25'thoſe of England 3 and it has been ſaid, that of late they 
Export large quantities of en as Io WEI: — — 
the plantations. Wy t | 

*Revznves.] See England. K 

Corxs.] In the reign of Edward TL, of England, abs 


value and W coins were the {ame in Scotland 


-, 
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in England. Towards the rei agil of James II. à Scotch 
hilling'/anfwered to about an Engliſh ſixpence; and about the 
2 — 00 Scotland, it was not more than an 
| Engliſh groa It continued diminiſhing in this manner till 
after the Union of the-two'ciowns, under her ſon James VI. 
when the vaſt reſort of the Scotch nobilitꝙ and gentry to the 
Foes -court;: occaſioned ſuch a drain f ſpecie from Scot- 
that by degrees a Scotch ſhilling fell to the value of one 
twelfth of an Engliſh ſhilling, and their peanies in proportion. 
A Scotch penny is now very rarely to be found; and they 
were based by bodles,: which was double the 'value of a 
Scotch and are ſtil] current, but are daily wearing out. 
Scotch y was called a babie ; ſome ſay, becauſe it 
uns firſt ſtamped: with the head of James III. when he was a 
babe or baby; but perhaps it is only the corruption of two 
French by bas piece, . a low piece of money. The 
fame; obſervation. we have of the Scotch ſhilling, holds 
of their pounds and, marks; which are not coins, but denomi- 
mation of ſums. In all other reſpects, the currency of money 
— d and En is the — 4 ans oy: few people now 
| the. computation. e nene 0 
8 — or THE THISTLE.]- This is a military. Under in- 
Aicete dg unn che Scotch writers aſſert, by their king Achaius, 
im the ninth century, upon his making an offenſive and defen- 
ſive league with Charlemagne, king of France, It has been 
frequeiitly neglected and as often reſumed. It conſiſts of the 
ſovereign, and 1a companions, who are called Knights of the 
Thiſtle, and have on their enſign * ſignificant ne, Neno 
nne impune laceſſit. None ſhall ſafely provoke — — 
LAwe AND, r 4 ˙![ e ni 
n better: fitted- for the - enjoyment. of liberty, ben that of 
Scotland was by its original conſtitution z and if it was repre- 
 henſible i in any reſpeR, it was that it left more freedom to the 
dd; than is conſiſtanti with civil ſubordination. 
The ancient kings of Scotland, at their coranatipn, toak 
.the following oath, cqntaining: three promiſes, vix. 
In the name of Chriſt, I promiſe theſe three things to the 
Chriſtian: people my ſubjects: Firſt, that 1 ſhall give order, 


and employ my foree ad a. 
and the Ch _ 5 my Ta during our 
| ime, de ese ae econd! prahibit/ and 
of whateyer. d CE and in, 


Juſtice h in in all judgments ol ſhall follow the, preſcrip- 
0 Tins of juſtice and mercy, to the end that -our 2 and 
f -mergiful'God, _ ſhow erty AR MARY: 15 72 

Ded 41 Ut; 40444 Iron * I 
Ty | 


- 
- 2 
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aſſiſtance, that the c of God, 
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ture; it named- officers 


Kings of Scotland, notwithſtanding 
the parliament, found means to weaken! and elutle its forces 
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The. parliament af Scotland antiently conſiſted of all who: | 
held any portion of land, however ſmall, of the crown, by 
military ſervice. This parliament appointed the times of its 
meeting and adjournment, aad committees to ſuperintend 
> adminiſtration — — — parliament ; it had 
commanding power in all matters of government it appro- 
— the public money, 3 of it, and called 
for the accounts 37 it armed the people, appointed com- 
manders; it named and commiſſioned ambaſſadors, it granted 
and limited pardons; it appointed judges and courts of judica- 
of ſtate. and privy-counſellors ; it an- 

nexed and alienated the revenues of the crown, and reſtrained 
grants by the king. The king of Scotland had no negative 
voice in parliament; nor could he declare war, make peace, or 
conclude any other public buſineſs of importance, without the 
advice and approbation of parliament. The prerogative of 
the king was ſo bounded, that he was not even enttuſted with 
the executive part of the government. And fo late as the mi- 
nority of James IV, who was cotemporary with and ſon- in- 
law to Henry VII. of England, the parliament pointed out to 
him his duty, as the firſt ſervant of his people; as appears by 
the acts ſtil} extant. In ſhorty the conſtitution Was rather 

ariſtocratical than monarchical.- The abuſe of- theſe ariſtocra- 


tical powers, by the chieftains and great landholders, gaye the 


king, however, a very conſiderable intereſt among the lower 
ers and a prince who had ſenſe and addreſs, to retain the 
affections of his people, was y able to humble the moſt 
oyergrown of his ſubjects: when, on the other hand, a king 
of Scotland, like James III. ſhewed a diſreſpect to his parlia- 
ment, the event was commonly fatal to the crown. The 
this paramount power in 


and in this they: were aſſiſted by their clergy, whoſe revenues 
were immenſe, and who; had very little dependence upon the 
pope, and were always jealous of the powerful nobility. This 
was done by eftabliſhing a ſelect body of members, W-hho were 
called the dords of bbs anticles: Theſe were choſen out of the - 
»clergy, -nobility, knights, and burgeſies, The biſhops, far 
inſtance, choſe eight peers, and the peers eight biſhops ; and 
- thoſe ſixteen" jointly choſe eight barons 3; (or knights of the 
ſhire) and eight fmmiſſioners for;{þurghs.; and to. all thoſe 
were added eight great officers: ofiſtate, the chancellor being 
-preſident-of the Whole. an no ee eee TT 


Irre 
Their | buſineſs was to prepare all queſtions and bills, and 


other. matters. brought into parliament 3 ſo that in fact, tho! 
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the king could give no yegative;. yet being by his cletgys 2 
: | l £ 8 


* 
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6 —— to beſtow; always ſure of the lords of articles, 
hing could come into parliament that could call for his ne. 

gave —— be acknowledged, that this inſtitution ſeems 
have prevailed by ſtealth ; ner was it ever brought into any 
regulariſyſtem : — its modes varied; and the greateſt Jaws 
are ignorant when it took place. The Scots, however, 

er loſt ſight of their original principles: and tho* Charles 1, 
wanted to form theſe lords of the articles into regular machines 
for his own deſpotic purpoſes, he found it impracticable; 
and the melancholy conſequences are well known. At the 
Revolution; the Scots gave a freſh inſtance 'how much better 
they"anderſtood'the principles of liberty than the Engliſh did; 
by omitting all pedantic debates about abdication, and the like 
terms, and voting king James at once to have forfeited his 
— ned ernrnanenn princeſs of 

ran 

Tie ſpirit of reſiſtance was the more remarkable, as the 
people had groaned under the moſt 3 miniſterial 


ever ſince the Reſtoration. It is aſked; Why did 


they ſubmit to that tyranny ? The anſwer is, In order to pre- 
ſerve that independency upon England, which Cromwell and 

His parliatnent endeavoured to deſtr by uniting them with 
England: they therefore choſe. to {i fuel to a 5 — evil; 


| n e 0-2 OM 


BE Scotland, when'it was a ſeparate kingdom; cannot be faid 
to have had amy peers," in in the Engliſh ſenſe of the word. 
The mobility; who were dukes, marquiſles, earls,” and lords, 
_— the ing made hereditary barons' of parliament ; but 
ber Formed no Siſtin& houſe, for they ſat in the ſame room 
| the commons, who had the ſame deliberative and deciſive 

vote with them in all public matters. A baron, though not 

a baron 4 e ial Ye t upon a lord's affize in matters 
of liſe and death; for the aſſizers, or jury, 
to be unanimous in their verdict. The feudal cuftoms, even 
at the time of the Reſtoration, were. fo prevalent, the 'reſcuo 
of a great criminal was commonly ſo much apprehended, that 
— days oye” DELAY ures ae and the 


* 

Great uncertainty oevurs in 'the Scotch hiſtory, y ca- 
a with econventions; the — Was, 
That a Parliament could enact laws as well as lay on taxes: 

a convention, or meeting of the ſtates, only whe or the pur- 
ſes of taxation. Before the Union, the kings of and 
four great and four leſſer officers of ſtate; great, were 


| n * bigl treaſurer, privy 
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Ss a 


gud ſerts- 
tax: 


LY 2 
2 


R 


! try 7 che four leſſer were, the: lords regiſter, adrocate, trea« 


SCOTLAND wo 


ſurer- depute, and juſtice- clerx. Since the Union none of 
theſe continue, excepting the lords privy- ſeal, regiſter, ad- 
vocate,: and quſtice-clerk 3 à third of f ſtate has occa- 
flonally been nominated by the king or affairs, but 
under the ſame denomination as the other two ſecretaries. 
Tue above officers of ſtate ſat in nen by 
yirtue of their offices,” - > 

- © The officers of the crown were; che bi ann benin a 
fable, admiral, and marſhal. The o of conſtable and 
marſhal were hereditary. - A nobleman has ſtill a penſion as 
admiral ; u — ——— — — 


marſhal. , 


The other ef chancellor of Scotland differed little from the 
fame in England. The ſame be faid of the lords trea- 
ſurer, * and ſecretary. The lord-regiſter was head 
clerk to the parliament, convention, treaſury, exchequer, 
uud bon, and keeper of all public records. Though his 
office was only — the king's pleaſure, yet it was very 
lucrative, by Apoſ ; of his 1 which laſted 
life. n parliament ; and it was dan- 
gerous for any T 


upon « diwiden. The lord ad vocateꝰs office reſembles that 


e-attorney-general in England, only his powers are far more 
2 by the Scotch law, he is the 
_E capital crimes — the juſticiary, and likewiſe concurs 
in A purſuits before ſovereign courts for breaches of the peace; 
andWſo in all matters civil, wherein the 8 2 — _ 
bas intereſt. Two ſollicitors are named by 
way of aſſiſtants to the lord- advocate. The —— 
clerk, entitles the poſleſſor to preſide in the criminal — — 2 
juſtice, while the juſtice-general, anke I ſhall deſcribe hers- 
after, is abſent. 
- The ancient conſtitution of Scotland admitted ray wes 
offices both of the crown and ſtate ; but they are either now 
extinct or too inconſiderable to be deſcribed here. That of 
Lyon king at arms, or 3 1d herald of 
Scotland, is ſtil} in being, and it was formerly an office of 
2 ſplendour and importanee,- inſomuch that the ſcience of 
raldry was preſerved there in greater.purity than in any other 
-country in Europe. He was even crowned ſolemnly in parlia- 
ment with a golden cirele ; and his authority, Which is not 
the baſe in England, in all menial en, een 
into execution by the civil law. 
The privy-council of Scotland ene bebe 


Rind. 
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now ſunk in the · parliamet amd 

tain, and the eivil and eriminal eee er 

niz able by two courts of judicature. 

e is that of ahoicolldge:of juice, which was ini 

tuted James V. after the madel of the French parliament; 

to ſupply an ambulatory committee of parliament, who; took to 
— —— — which 


the preſent members of the college of juſtice fill, retain, 


This coutt-confiſts of à preſident and fourtren ordinary mem- 
bers, beſides extraordinary ones named by the king, who may 


. fit and vote, but have na ſalaries, and are not bound to attend- 


ance. This court maybe called a ſtanding jury in all matter: 
of property that lie before them.., Their forms of proceeding 
do not lie within my plan, neither does any enquiry how far 
ſuch an inſtitution, in ſo narrow a country as Scotland, is 

le with the ſecurity of private property. The civil 
lay is their directory in all watters that come nat within the 
municipal laws of the kingdom. It has been oſten matter of 

that the Scots were ſo tenacious of the forms of their 
courts and the eſſence of their laws, as to reſetue chem by the 
articles of the union. This, however, can be eaſily account- 
ed ſor, becauſe thoſe laws and forms were eſſential to the 


poſſeſſion of eſtates: and lands, which in Scotland. are often 


held by modes incompatible with the laws of England. 


ſhall juſt add, that the lords of council and ſeſſion act Ikewiſe 
—2 f 


a à cout of equity; but their decrees are {{ 

:nately perhaps for the ſubject) ceverible by the Brita 

2 appeal lies. i {li . 
The juſtice court is the higheſt crimioa Exibunal i 8 -M 

Jand but in its; preſent formbit yas. inſtituted. ſo late as the 


1672, When a cord juſtice „ xemoveable at the 
Lag pleaſure, was appo 


inted; - This lobed -office {till 


are the juſtice-glerk and five other 
zudges, -who are always nominated, from the lords of ſeflion. 
In this court · the verdict of .acjury/condemns or acquits, but, 
a8 enen W witten auß ne of their lia 
unanimous. Faw nbpe or 405 
+ 1+ Befides- — — Jaw, ihe Bron, by the 
articles of, the Union, have a. court of exchequeg. This 
court has the ſame power, authority, privilege, and juriſdio- 
tion, over the revenue of 
England has ouer the revenues there; and all matters and things 
competent to the court of enchequer of 


2 — to the exchequer of Scotland. 
chad his Pre 
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priry- council: af Great- Br 


22 in the perſon of one of the chief nobility ; but the ordi- 
nary members of the « 


As the court of exchequer in 
and zxelating 
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 Forthe ſpace of ſeven years, A whale are to 
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which formerly belonged to the treaſury, and are ſtill veſted in 
that of England, _ 7 . 5 „ 

The court of admiralty in Scotland, was, in the reign of 
Charles II. by act of parliament, declared to be a ſuprema . 
court, in all cauſes competent to its own juriſdiction ;. and the 


Jord high admiral is declared to. be the ki 
juſtice-genera) upon 2 c. 
creeks of the ſame; and upon freſh waters and navigable ri 
below the firſt bridge, or within flood-mark ; ſo that nothin 
competent to his juriſdiction can be meddled with, in the 


s lieutenant and 


:nſtance, but by the lord high admiral and the judges. of hig + 


court, Sentences paſſed in all inferior courts of admiralty, 


may be brought again before his court; but no advocation lieg 


from it to the lords of the ſeſſion, or any other judicatory, 


unleſs. in caſes net maritime. Cauſes are tried in this court 


by the civil law, which, in ſuch caſes, is likewiſe the co 
law of Scotland, as well as by the laws of Oleron, Wiſby, 


and the Hanſetowns, and other maritime practices and deciſions 


common upon the continent. Uh gs of lord admiral of 
Scotland is little more than nominal, but the _ 


upon the ſeas, and in all ports, harbours, and 


| | annexed 
to it is reckoned worth 1000 1, a year; and the judge of the 


| admiralty is commonly a lawyer of diſtinction, with conſider- 


able perquiſites 
The college 


pertaining to his office. . 
or faculty of advocates, which anſwers to the 


Engliſh inns of court, may be called the ſeminary of Scotch 


lawyers. They are within themſelves an orderly court, and 


their forms require 8 and examination to qualify 


its candidates for on. Subordinate tos them is a body 
of inferior lawyers, or, as they may be called, attorneys, wha 


call themſelves writers to the ſignet, becauſe they alone can 
ſubſcribe the writs that paſs the fignet ; they likewiſe have a 
dye goyernment for their own regulation, Such are the dif- 
ferent law-courts that are held in the capital of Scotland; we 
ſhall-paſs to thoſe that are inferior, FORT - 


The government of the counties in Scotland was formerly 
veſted in ſheriffs and ſtewards, courts of regality, baron courts, 
commiſſaries, juſtices of the peace, and coroners, ee, 
Formerly ſheriffdoms were I y, though moſt abſurdly, 

itable ; but, by a late act of parliament, they are now 
veſted in the crown; it being there enacted, That all high- 
riffs, or ſtewards, ſhall, for the future, be nominated and ap- 


pointed annually by his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, 


to the ſheriff-deputes, and ſtewart- deputes, it is enacted, 
That there ſhall only be one in each county, or Rewartr, 
who-muſt be an advocate, of three years ſtanding at alt, 
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dy the king, with fiich continudhce as his majeſty ſhall think 
fit ; after which th . are to enjoy their offices ad vitam ant cul. 
por, that is, for li guilty of ſome offence. Some 

ns have (ring? likewidintroduced, highly for the 
eas the ſheriffs courts: 

Stewartries were formerly part Fus ancient royal detain 4 
kid the Rewarts had naw the fame power in chem, as the 
meriff had in His — þ 

Courts of regality of old, were held b. virtue of « roynl 
jurikieion veſted in the lord, with particular immunities and 
privileges ; but theſe were fo dangerous, and fo extravagant, 
— the Scotch regalities Ee 

rament, © 

4 _ courts belong to every perſon who holds a barony of 

the king. In civil matters, they extend to enuſes not exceed- 
ans forty thillin ngs ſterling ; and in criminal caſes, to petty 
ons of oft and battery; - but the puniſhment is not to 
| n l ſterling, or fetting the delinquent in 
the e Rocks for three hours, in the day time. Theſe courts, 
er petty, were, in former days, inveſted with the power 
| bf life and death, which they have now Toft. - 
The courts of commiſſaries in Scotland, anſwer to thoſe of 
the En n the higheſt of which ĩs kept at 
Edinburgh ; wherein, before four judges, actions are pleaded 
F matters relating to wills and teſtaments; the right 


we b benefices, 'tithes, 1 and 
A a at nature t in almoſt all other patty of the 


3 chere fits but one judge on thoſe eufes 

to the preſent inſtitution, juſtices of the pere i 
eve ye. exerciſe much the Tame powers as thoſe in 
England. In foiffier times, their office, though bir er 


ſtanding, was infignificant, being e 
che Steat feudal tyrants, who Te pore «robe 
that thy mee not to fake ech be of How a deen days 
2 u The wee caroners is as ol8 3s the reign of t. Ne 
the great legiſlator of Scotland, who lived before the Nor- 
ly e ty Tag England, They, t66k coghizance of al 
| breachies of the king's peace; and they were required to have 
clerks to regiſter tions and matters Fat, as well as 
verdicts of jurors: the . however, is at preſent * 
Aaled in Scotland. 
Ftom the aboye ſhort view of the Scotch laws and Ant- 
N It is Loney Be oy were radically the ſame with thoſe 
' of. the RT The latter alledge indeed, that the Scots 
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mit us to deſcend to 


is head without one obſervation, which proves the imilarity 
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law-book, from the work of Glanville, who was a judge under 
Henry II. of England. The Scots, on the other hand, with 
much better reaſon, and far greater appearance of truth, fay, 
that Glanville's work was copied from their Regiam Maje efatem, 


and never did, exiſt in the laws of England, 
4 The royal burghs in Scotland form, as it were, a commer- 
cial parliament, which meets once a year at Edinburgh, con- 


fiſting of a repreſentative from each burgh, to conſu ult upon 
- the common of the whole. Their powers are 


Pr 
extenſive, and the Union they made laws relating te 
ſhipping, to maſters and owners of ſhips, to mariners and 
merchants, by whom they were freighted ; to manufacturers, 
ſuch as plaiding, linen, and yarn ; to the curing and packi! 
of fiſh, falmon, and herrings ; to the importing and 


ing ſeveral commodities : the trade between Scotland and 
che Netherlands is ſubject to their regulation: they fix the 
Raple-port, which was formerly at and is — 9 


Camphere. Their conſervator A indeed nominated hy the 
Cern, but then their convention tes his power, 
token ties, WE Pet his ſalary : fo that, in tru 
trade is ſubſected to their management. 
Upon the whole, this is a very fingular inſtitution, and ſuffl- 
yore roves the vaſt attention which the government of 
formerly paid to trade. It took its preſent form in 


even with the peculiarities of the latter, which do not now, 


th — of James III. n and had excellent conſequences 


ee the rend eee kenden as they exiſt 
at preſent,” in their * but our bounds do not per- 


licated, The conformity 4 the practice of the civil 
hit Scotland, and that in n England, 7 is remarkable. The 
Engliſh law - ure are of the ſame nature with he Scotch 
praticks ; and acts of ſederunt, anſwer to the Engli 
rules of court ; the Scottiſh wadſets and reverſions, to FA 


Englim mort and'defeazances : their panding of woods, 


after letters of horning, is mach che ſame as the Engliſh exe- 
cutions upon outlawries: and an appeal the king's p 
don, in caſes of murder, by the next of kin to the dee : is 


Amitted in Scotland as well as in 345 Many other uſages ö 


are the ſame in both kingdoms. I cannot, however diſmiſs 


the Engliſh and Scotch conſtitutions, which I believe 

has been mentioned by no author. In old times, all the free. 
holders in Scotland met together in preſence of the king, who 
was ſeated on the To" of a hillock, which, in the old Seoteh 
© 2 conſtitutions, 


particulars, which are various and 


W GS T L AN . 
conſtitutions, is called the Moot,” or menen: all national 
affairs were here tranſacted; j iven, — differences 
ended. This Moot-hill I _ end — of the ſame nature 
as the Saxon Folc-mote, abd to Gzaufy no more than the hill 


_ of muectin 


FE 
Hlisrokr. Though the writers of ancient Scotch hiſtory 
are too fond of ſyſtem and fable, yet it is eaſy to collect, from 
the Roman authors, and other evidences, that Scotland Was 


formerly. inhabited by We people. The Caledonianz 
were, probably, the itants ; the Pits, undoubtedly, . 


were the Britons, who.were — — northwards by the Belgie 


' Gauls, above fourſcore 4 before the deſcent of Julius 


>." Czfar;-and who, ſettling in Scotland, were joined by great 
Mt numbers of their countrymen, who were driven northwar 
the Romans. The Scgts, moſt probably, were a nation of 
adventurers from the antient Scythia, who. had ſerved in the 
armies on the continent, and, as has been already hinted, 
after conquering the other inhabitants, gave their own name 
to the country. The tract lying ſouthward of the Forth ap- 
pears to have been.inhabjted by the Saxons, and by "the- Bri- 
tons, who formed the kingdom of Alcuith, the capital of 
which. was Dumbarton : but all theſe r, in procels of 
| were ſubdued;by the Scots. 

ving premiſed thus much, it is 


for me ta 
inveſtigate the conſtitution of Scotland foom its 8 
| 2888 It is ſufficient to add to what I have al- 
| faid upon that head, that they ſeem. to have been as for- 
212 anne 


e eee the antient Celtic 
— Sold . oman ge- 
nerals before Agri 9. The name of the prince he 
Fought wich was Galdus, by: acitus named Galgacus z and the 

py ho ratkai ia ut tranſmitted with great preciſion, 
phy iran > the Kain of the Roman encampments 
04 5 Agricola in his march towards Dunkeld, 


8. he opal the Caledonians. The brave Rand made by Gal- 


5s pk jog „ does honour to the valour of 
8 FEE le; the timents of the Caletanian, concern- 
| and in of his cauntry, appear ta 


ve warmed the noble hiſtorian with the ſame 8 erous paſ- 
; 2 It is plain, however, that Tacitus thou 


honour of Agricola to conceal ſame part of 1 


though he makes his countrymen victorious, yet th 
mainly * eee the n. of the Hark, 


which 


DS gars gestr. 


FF 


S=2 


or — were 
vuliant reſiſtance obliged 


emperors Adrian and Severus, to build the two famous pre- 
tentures or walls, which will be deſcribed in our account of 


Worms 
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anch was the county of Pik. without improving their a- 


— otherwiſe called Corbred, Was, according to the 
Scotch hiſtorians,  the' twenty-firſt in a lineal deſcent from 
Fergus I. the founder of their monarchy ; and though this 
genealogy has of late been diſputed, yet nothing can be more 
certaiti,” from the Roman hiſtories, than that the Caledonians, 
verned by a fucceſſion of brave and wiſe 

abode of the Romans in Britain. Their 
Agricola himſelf; and after him the . 


princes, during t. 


England, to defend the Romans from the Caledonians and Scots; 


and that the independence of the latter was never ſubdued, 


3 — was introduced into Scotland about the year 
201 of the Chriſtian æra, by Donald I. The Picts, who, 
as before mentioned, were the deſcendents of the antient _ 
tons, who had been forced northwards by the — 

at this time gained a footing in Scotland; and bein 
defeated by the antient inhabitants, they joined with 

mans againſt the Scots and Caledonians, who were of hs 
ſame original, and conſidered themſelves as one people; ſo 


that the Scots monarchy ſuffered a ſhort eclipſe : but it broke 


out with more luſtre than ever under Fergus II. who recovered: 
his crown ; and his ſucceſſors gave many ſevere overthrows to 


the Romans and Britons, 


When the Romans left Britain in 448, 


pears by Gildas, a Britiſh hiſtorian, were a powervul nation, 


and, in conjunction with the. Picts, invaded the Britons y z 


and having the Roman walls, drove them to the very 
ſea; ſo that the Bri applied to the Romans for relief ; and 
in the famous letter, which they called their groans, they tell 


them, that they had no choice left, but that of being  ſwal- 


lowed up by 
rians ; for ſo all nations were 


the ſea, or periſhin by the ſwords of the barba- 
_ COLIN 
under the Roman protection. 


Deemed wid chem ht of Scotland; and ie] from 
the oldeſt hiſtories, and thoſe that are leaft favourable to mo- 
_— that the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland ſtill con- 

in the family.of Fergus, but generally deſcended col- 

till the inconvengencies of that mode of ſucceſſion 
were { much elt, that by nnn and it 
was at laſt ſettled in the ri right line. a 
About the year 796, the Scots were by Achaius, 


a prince ſo much 2 refpected, that his friendſhip: was courted by 


CR > © 
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vs 


the Scots, as p- 
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under the article of learning. 


pi in Soohad $4 qpatnes natjnny th ee power 


— en wars with the batons onthe 
ſouthward, and the Danes and other barbarous nations to- 
wards the eaſt; who being maſters of the fea,, harraſſed the 
Scots by powerful invaſions. The latter, however, were 
2 fortunate than for while che Danes were 
ing a monarchy in England, were every where over- 
thrown. in Scotland by bloody 1 
the kingdom. The Saxon and Daniſh monarchs, who then 
governed England, were not more ſucceſsful againſt the Scots; 
who maintained * freedom and independency, not only 
againſt foreigners, e e their own kings, when — 
thought them endangered. The feudal law was ne 
8 them b Malcolm IL: 
Malcolm III. commonly called Malcolm Camiore, Gem 
two Gellic words which 7 large ad, but moſt pro- 


bably his great capacity, was the of Bcot 
land, — 2 the ſuppoſed foun .f che monarchy ; 
the forty-ſeventh from its reſtorer, II. and the twe 


ſecond from Kenneth III. who d the kingdom of 
PiQts. Every reader who is 2 nted with the tragedy of 
Macbeth, as, written. by the inimitable Shakeſpear, who keeps 
cloſe to the facts delivered by hiſtorians, can be no ſtranger to 


the fate of Malcolm's father, and his own hiſtory previous to 
his mounting ere He was a wiſe 
pe ms. nce, and in no "inferior to his 


land. By the death of her brother, 
Saxon right to the crown of England devolved upon the po 


rity of that princeſs, who vas one of the wiſeſt and worthieſt 
women of the 


ſur-named the — ſon to Edvard ide, king of Eng- 
ED 
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denon killed, with his ſon, treacherouſl 
is ſaid, 2 hens of rev by the belieged. * 


Malcolm III. was ſucceeded by his brother, Donald VII. 
N = 101 I. whoſe 1 en d . 


. the en bones 95 ſome e to con- 


op] what they e mean the glories of 2 2 
yet David was, perhaps, e greateſt prince of his age, 
ther we regard him as a man, a warrior, Ne The 
noble 5 — he performed in the ſervice of his niece, 
s Maud, in her competition with king Stephen 2 op. 
ngliſh crown, give us the higheſt idea of b. virtues, as they 
could be the * t only of * and principle. To him — : 
II. the mightieſt*prince of his age, owed his crown ; 5 
his poſfeſſions in England, ee" bo the kingdom of 
placed David's power on an equal wi that of Engiady 
when confined to this iſland. Hoa ions and 2 
the reſources he always ſound in his own courage, 
to have been a hero of the firſt rank. If he ap — = | 
laviſh to churchmen, and in his religious endowments, 
to conſider, theſe were the anly means by which he coulc —— 
civilise his kingdom: EN laws I haye y 
mentioned to haye been drawn up by him, do his memory im- 
mortal honour. They are {ajd to have been compi — 
1 Fe whom be aſembll from 
urope in his e 
— by his n in I ond and he, by , y Wil 
ſur- named, from his valour, the Ly William's fon, Alex- 
ander — — Was L in . g. by, Alexander III. who 
2s 4 good urge, daughter 3 
i. 0 ä the | 
prince, who married the carl of Flanders's daughter; David and | 
argaret, who married aps , e en him, Eijes | | 
0: Magnus Iy'. bing. 82 e to him a 1 
daughter, named Margaret, c ay cles Maiden "i | 
Norway ; in whom king William's 
the cron of Scotland returned to the the deſcendants of David, 
5 Huntingdon, brother to king Malcolm IV. and king 
lam; . 
IL haue been the more particular in this detail, becauſe it was 
uQive of great events. Upon the death of Alexander III. 
ohn Baliol, . was great-graudſan to David earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, by bis elder daughter, Margaret, and Robert Bruce 
anne n eh the gra King K. * grandlon to — 


2 


: union, the chief articles of which have ſince 
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ſiuame earl of Huntingdon, by his younger daughter Iſabel, be. 


dame competitors for the crown of Scotland. The laws of 
ſucceſſion, Which were not then ſo well eſtabliſhed i in Europe 
2 then re at preſent, 1 the caſe» wry" difficult. Both 
<= parties were almoſt equall al e ppveed 3 but after 2 
_ -- .-confuſed interregnum of the great nobility agreed 
 In-referring the deciſion to-Edngdy Ir e, England, "the wol 
politic, ambitious; prince of 7 He accepted the office 
of arbiter : but — — long. had to the crown of Scot- 
er ab abſur 


luand, be revived ſome claims of its dependency 
upon that of * land j and 8 that Baliol was diſpoſed to 
hold it by that Edward awarded it to him; 


but afterwards dethroned him, and treated him as a flaye, with- 
| out Baliol's reſenting it. 
Aſter this, Edward uſed man y bloody endeavours to annex 


fs bs own; but tho” . the 


t Scots never were conquered. They were indeed 


but few, compared to thoſe in the intereſt of Edward and Ba- 


. - Hol, which was the ſame; and for ſome time were obliged to 
WE — 2 Edward availed himſelf of their weakneſs and his 
8 He accepted of a formal ſurrender of the crown 
; . aliol, to whom Go allowed a penſion, but detained him 


in England and ſent nobleman in Scotland, whom he 


in the leaft ſuſpected, to different riſons in or near London, 
He then forced the Scots to ments of their ſubjection 
to him; and moſt barbarouſſy carried off, or deſtr ed, all 


| Fee monuments of their hiſtory, and the evidences'of their in- 


Nn. particularly the famous fatidical ftone, 
| Which is ſtill to be Gen in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

T hoſe ſevere proceedings, while they rendered the Scots ſen- 
| Able of their ſlavery, reviyed in them the ideas of their. free- 


dom; and Edward, finding their ſpirits were not to be ſubdued, 
| . ._, "endeavoured to careſs them, and to treat them on the 


- footing of an equality with his own ſubjects, ; by projeſting an 
n place, be- 
tween the two kingdoms. The Scotch patriots treated this 
| projet with” diſdain z and united under the brave William 
Wallace, the trueſt hero of his age, to expel the- Engliſh, 
Wallace performed actions that entitle him to eternal renown, 
in executing this ſcheme. Being, however, no more than a 
. gentleman, and his popularity daily increaſing, the 
Scotch nobility, among whom was Robert Bruce, the ſon of 
the firſt competitor, \ to ſuſpect that he ops an ou 
the crown, city he had defeated' the earl of 8 
dg viceroy of Scotland, in the battle of Stirling, and 
d reduced the garrifons of Berwick and Roxburgh, and was 


eee rs beer S8 Ks 88 2 ss ger 


| mm. hands of Edward, who moſt un 
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declured the ſtates of Scotland their protector. Their | 
. — ſo far, that they formed violent cabals 2 4 


— ve Wallace. Edward, upon this, once more invaded 


—.— at the Head of the moſt numerous and beſt diſciplined 
ana Raga WA ſeen, for it conſiſted eas" pn 
emen co 2 — armed, and 8 armed; and 
— + 


attended b a ply it with Theſe, 
beſides the- troops 4 a formed an jr- 


reſiſtible body; Ok that Rdwicfasobliced to divide it, e- 
ſerving the command of 40,000 of his beſt troops to himſelf, 


With theſe he attacked the Scotch under Wallace at 
Falkirk, while their diſputes ran ſo hi „chat the brave regei 
was deſerted by Cumming, the nobleman in 


Scotland, and at the head of the beſt diviſion of his country- 
men. Wallace, whoſe troops did not exceed 30, O00, being 
thus was defeated with vaſt loſs, but made an orderly - 


retreat; during which he found means to have 2 conference  - 
with Bruce, and to convince. him of his error in joining with 
Edward. Wallace ſtill continued in arms, and | 


gallant actions againſt the Engliſh z but was betrayed 
y put him to 


death at London as a traitor ; but he died himſelf, as he was 


preparing to renew his invaſion of Scotland with a ftill-more 
deſolating ſpirit of ambition, after 8 ng 


| to the beſt hiſtorians,” 100, ooo of her 


itants 

Bruce died ſoon after the battle of Falkirk; but not before 
he had inſpired his ſon, who was a priſoner at large about the 
Engliſh court, with the glorious reſolution of vindicating his ' 
own rights, and his country's independency; He eſcaped from - 
London, and with his own hand killed C „ for his at- 
tachment to Edward; and after. collecting a 5 
among whom were his own four brothers, he aſſumed the 
erown; but was defeated by the Engliſh (who had a great 
army in Scotland) at the battle at Methven. After this defeat, 
he fled,” with one or two friends, to the Weſtern Iſles, and 
parts of Scotland, where his fatigues and ſufferings were as i in- 
expreſſible, as the with which he and his few friends 
(the lord Douglas eſpecially) bore them was incredible. Tho? 
his wife and daughter were ſent priſoners to England, where the 
beſt of his friends, and two of his brothers, were put to death, 
La, x was his perfermring ſpirit, that he recovered all «nerf 

excepting the caſtle of Sterling, and improved ev 
that was given him by the diffipated yo” 

wad AL why weft amy more nunerows and. berer 
appointed ſtill than that of his father, to make a total conqueſt 
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it did not conſiſt of ſo few as 100,000 
hting men, while of Bruce did not exceed 30, oo0; 
heroes who had been bred vp in a deteffation of 


| 3 who was not deficient, in point of courage, led thi 
i hoſt towards Sterling, then beſieged by Bruce; — 
choſen, with the greateſt judgment, a camp near Ban- 
noch- burn. Fhe chief officers under Edward were, the earls 
of Glouceſter, Hereford, Pembroke, and Sir Giles Argenton, 
Thoſe vader Bruce were, his own brother Sir Edward, who, 
. next to bimtelf, was reckoned to be the beſt knight in Scot- 
land ; kis' nephew, Randolf, earl of Murray, and the young 
hend Valter, high-fteward of Scotland. Edward's attack of 
Scotch army was furious beyond diſpute, and required all 
courage and firmneſs of Bruce and his friends to reſiſt it, 
which they did fo enectually, that they gained one of the moſt 
victories that is recorded in hiſtory,” The great loſs 
of the Englifh fell upon the braveit part of their troops, who 
were led on by Edward in perſon againſt Bruce himſelf, The 
Scotch writers make the loſs of the Engliſh to amount to 
So, oo then. Be that as it will, there certainly never was a 
more total defeat, — the conquerors loſt 4000. The 
flower of the Engliſh nobility were either killed or taken pri- 
ſaners. Their camp, which was immenſely rich, and cal- 
culated for the purpoſe rather of a triumph than a campaign, 
fell into the hands of the Scots: and Edward himſelf, with a 
few followers, favoured by the goodneſs of their horſes, were 
purſued by Douglas to the gates of Berwick, from whence he 
eſcaped in a fiſhing-boat. This great and deciſive battle hap- 
pened in the year 1314 *®. 5 OE SY" | 
be remainder af Robert's reigh was a ſeries of the moſt 
glorious ſucceſſes ; and ſo well did his nobility underſtand the 
ious: conſiderations, that in a letter they ſent to the pope, 
acknowledged that they had ſet aſide Baliol, for debaſing 
the crown by Mag it of England a OG 
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the fame by Robert if he ſhould make the like attempt. Ro- 
bert having thus delivered Scotland, ſent his brother Edward 
to Ireland, at the head of an army, with which he conquered 
the greateſt part of that kingdom, and was proclaimed its king ; 
but by expoſing himſelf too much, he was killed. Robert, 
before his death, which happened in 1328, made an advan- 
tageous peace with England; and when he died, he was 
acknowledged to be indiſputably the greateſt hero of his age. 
The glory of the Scots may be ſaid to have been in its ze- 
nith ul I. who was ſucceeded by his fon, David IT. 
He- was a virtuous prince,. but his abilities, both in war and 
peace, were. eclipſed by his brother-in-law,” and enemy,” Ed= | 
ward III. of England, whoſe ſiſter he married. Edward, 
who was as keen as any of his predeceſſors upon the eonqueſt 
of Scotland, eſpouſed: the cauſe of Baliol, ſon to Baliol, the 
original competitor. © His progreſs was at firſt amazingly 

id; and he and Edward defeated the party in many 
dody battles; but Baliol was at laſt driven out of hig 
uſurped kingdom by the Scotch patriots. David had the miſ- 
fortune to be taken priſoner by the Engliſh at the battle of 
Durham; and after continuing above eleven years in cap- 
tivity, he paid 100, ooo marks for his ranſom; and died in 

without iſſue, in the year 1377. Ef 
The crown of Scotland then devolved upon the family of 
Stuart, by its head having been married to the daughter of 
Robert I. The firſt king of that name was Robert II. a wiſe 
and brave prince, He was ſucceeded by his ſon, Robert III. 
whoſe age and infirmities diſqualified him from reigning ; ſo 
that he was forced to truſt the government to his worthleſs' 
relations. Robert, upon this, attempted; to fend his ſecond 
ſon to France, but he was moſt ungenerouſly intercepted by 
Henry IV. of England; and after ſuffering a long captivity, 
he was obliged to pay an exorbitant ranſom; the im- 
— — of James in England, the military glory of the 
was carried to its greateſt height in France, where 
ſupported that tottering monarchy againſt England, and their 
generals obtained ſome of the firſt titles of the kingdom. 
James, the firſt of that name, upon his return to Scotland, 
diſcovered great talents for government, enacted many wiſe' 
laws, and was beloved by the people. He had received an ex- 
cellent education in England during the reigns of Henry IV. 
and V. where he ſaw the feudal f refined from many of- 
the imperfections which ftill adhered to it, in his on king- 
dom; he determined therefore to abridge the — — 
power of the nobles, and to recover ſuch lands as ha been 
unjuſtly wreſted from the crown during his minority und the 


pre- 
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ty, in 1437 and the 44th year of his age. 


A long minori re but James II. would proba- 


bly have equalled teſt of his anceſtors both in warlike 
civil virtues, had not' been ſuddenly killed by the acci- 
ntal. — of a cannon, in the thirtieth year of his. 3 
as he was beſieging the caſtle An N 
ended by the Engliſu. F ry 
Suſpicion, indolence, — attachment to 2 
and many of the errors of a feeble mind, are viſible in the 
conduct of James. III. and his turbulent reign was cloſed 
dy a rebellion of his ſubjects, being lain in battle in 1488, 


8 aged thirty-five, 


His fons James IV. was the moſt icortpliſhed ns of. 


the ape: he was natural! — os he loved mag- 
mificence, he delighted —— and was eager to obtain He, 
He encouraged and protected the commerce of his ſubjefts, ſo 
that they rivalled the Engliſh in riches; and the court of 
James, ät the time of his with Henry VIPs daughter, 
was ſplendid and reſpectable. Even this alliance could not 
cure him of his family diſtemper, a predilection for the French, 
in whoſe cauſe he. raſhly entered, and was killed, with the 
of his nobility, by he Engliſh, in -the battle of Flod- 
den, anno 1513, and the fortieth year of his age. 
The minority of his ſon, James V. was long and turbu- 
ont: > being daughter tot married two French ladies; 


the firſt being daughter to the king of France, and the latter 
e the houſe of Guiſe. He inſtituted the court of ſeſſion, 
| Fond, e te and greatly promoted the trade of 
unde: particularly the working of the mines. At this 
| orcs bs ually poiſed between the 
| —— princes of Europe, — Lone friendſhip was 

courted by the pope, the emperor, the king of France, and 
his uncle VIII. of England, from all whom he received 
magnificent preſents. But James took no ſhare in foreign af- 
fairs; he ſeemed rather to imitate his predeceſſors in their at- 
tempts_ to humble the nobility ;. and the doctrines of the refor- 

in Scotland, he gave. way, 
to a religious perſecution, tho 
he lived, he would have ſeized 


bp aces revenues in | imitation of Henry; but he died i 
| thirty ye anno 1542, of grief, for 
affront which his arms had nine 
r 
and ſucceſſor, ry, E but b few ban 
. ber father's Rav" * 


{ - 


reigns ; but the execution of theſe deſigns coft him 
A rr 
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countries. James, after a ſplendid, but - troublefome rej 
- over his three kin left them, in'1625, to his ay 
unfortunate Charles I. It is well known, that the deſpotic 


6, throug 
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her misfortunes, are alike famous in hiſtory. It is ſufficient 
here to ſay, that during her minority, and while ſhe was wife 
to Francis II. of France, the reformation advanced in Scot- 
land: that being called to the throne of her anceſtors while a 
widow, ſhe married her own couſin- n, the lord Darn- 
ley, whoſe untimely death has given riſe to much controverſy, 
and the reſult” of Which is hig ly i in. fayour of her os 


he eonſequence of her huſband's death was a rebellion, y 


Which ſhe was driven into England, 1 | 


- "Uttained a "priſoner for d 25 586-7 and afterwards be- 
in 1 F 


headed by order of queen 
foxth year of her age. 

Mary's ſon, James VI. 'of Scotland, ſucceeded in right of 
his blood froni Henry VIL upon the death of queen liza« 
beth, to the Englth crown, after ſhewing great abilities in 


and the forty- 


the government of Scotland. This union of the two crowns, | 
in 


deſtroyed the independency, as it impoveriſhed the - 
Scotland ; for the ſeat of government being W 


5 — their trade was checked, their 17 riculture neg 


lected, and their gentry obliged: to to ſeek for bread in cther 


principles of that prince received the firſt check from the Scots z 
and that, had it not been for them, he would eaſily — 
dued his liſh rebels, who implored the albſtance of the 
Scots z but , againſt all the ties of honour and bu- | 

manity, brought him to the block in 1648. 


| "The Scots ſaw. their error when it was too la 54 and made 


ſeyeral bloody, but unfortunate attempts, to ſave the father, 
and to reſtore his ſon, Charles II. That prince was finally 


_ defeated by Cromwell, at the battle of "Worceſter ; after 


which, to 115 time of his reſtoration, the uſurper gave las 
to Scotland. I have, in another place, touched upon the 
moſt material parts of Charles's reign, and that of his de- 


luded brother, James VII, of Scotland, and II. of * 
rien 


as well as of king William, who was ſo far from being a fri 


to Scotland, that, telying on his royal word to her pacliz- 


ment, ſhe was brought to the brink of ruin. | 
| The ſtate of parties in England, at the acceffion of queen 


Anne, was fuch, that the Whigs, once more, had recourſe: 


to the Scots, and offered them their own terms, if they. would 
agree to the incorporate Union as it now ſtands, ' Tt was long 
before the majority of the Scotch parliament would liſten to 
the propoſal ; 7 at laſt, partly from conviction, and p artly 

E the force of money diſtributed among che. needy'1 nobi- 
lity, it was agreed to; ſince which event, the RO * 
Jagd becames the dun: mich thas of Eogland, 15 


2 "if 4 1 
* N E L. 4 N . 
- ExTINT ang er7UATION, 


5 . | Miles: Torr 
Length 360 1 20 56 Ach lat 
A . Bread 350 2 jos 6-20 welt longitude 


* Ctiuars AND I HE longeſt. day 
- - BOUNDARIES, } parts, nb 1 — 30 mi- 
nutes; and the ſhorteſt, in the ſouthern, near 8 hours. It is 


bounded on the north, by that part of the ifland 
land; on the eaſt, by 


called Scot. - 
rang nr rk mt 
St. Gearge's Channel; rer 
'C which parts it from France, . 

This ſituation, dy the ſea waſhing it on three- fides, ren« 
2 and liable to a great uncertainty of wrather, ſo that 
| inhabitants on the fea coaſts are often viſited by: agues and 
| On the other hand, it prevents the extremes of heat 
and cold, to which other 4 2 


8 longevity o 
Who live on a dry ſoil. To this enten l 
afcride that | vecdure, for which 


to his Danidh great 

of the original Saxon adv — — In che 

of the 1 re 

N The word: Brit, according to Mr. Camden, — 
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1 or 'ained ; the antient inhabitan | 
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Britannia Secunda, containing the weſtern parts, com- 

Pi . and, 3 * | J 

3. Maxima zſarienfis, which reached from the Trent as 

far northward as the wall of Severus, between Newcaftle 

and Carliſle, and ſometimes as far as that of Adrian in 

Scotland, between the Forth and Clyde. 13 het. 

To theſe diviſions ſome add, the Flavia Cæſarienſis, which 
they ſuppoſe to contain the midland counties, 

When the Saxon invaſion took place, about the year 450, and 
when they were eſtabliſhed in the year 582, their chief leaders 
appropriated to themſelves, after the manner of the other 
northern conquerors, the countries which each had been the 
' moſt inſtrumental in cqnquering ; and the whole formed 
heptarchy, or political republic, conſiſting of ſeven kin ; 
but in time of war, a chief was choſen out of the ſeven Rings; 
for which reaſon I call it a political republic, its conſtitution 
greatly reſembling that of antient Greece. 8 


Heptarchy. . 
|  Hengiſt in 475, andy Kent — Canterbury - 
ended in 823. | 5 * 
2. South Saxons, | | 
„ Eaſt-Angles, f Norfolk — YC Norwich 
 unded by Ofa in Suffolk — IH 
375, and ended in} Cambri — C . af 
| _ "Launceſton : 
_ Exeter 
— 2 — 
— . 
E JL 
— 2 y on. 
Pp J Tac : 
3 | . 
EN | EI 


founded by 


end. 
1 Ss been the N ce IM to preſerve thoſe Akon, 
2 they account for different local cuſtams, and many very 
— modes of inheritance, which, to this day, prevail in 
| land, and which took their riſe from; different inſtitutions 
under the Saxons. Since the Norman N England has 

been divided into counties, ponent of which, 
ing Middleſex-and Cheſhire, are comprehended in en, 
br annual progreſſes l en juſtice to 
e from the cp . "Thelo 

circuits 15 is 
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1 | Croydon, 1 1 Richmond, 
| 


Wanſworth, atterſea, Putney, 
| Farnham, 'Godalmin, | 
$$ $4 Egham, and Darking. : 
it - _ } Suſſex 2 Chicheſter, Lewes, Rye, Eaſt-Grin- 
nn ſtead; Haſtings, Horſham, Mid- 
d burſt, Shoreham, Arundel, Win- 
IT ns chelſea, B a Sl Brighthelmſtone, | 


e vr High- 
Wiclcham, Great- Marlow, — 
I. Stratford, and Newport-Pagnel. 
- | Bedford, Ampthill, Wooburn, Dun- 
| | able, Luton, and Biggleſwade., 
Huntingdon, St. Ives, bolton, 
Godmancheſter, St. Neot's, Ram- 
ſey, and Yaxley | 5 
Cambridge, Ely, | Newmarket, Roy! 5 
| 


'B ER; Md, dae, Leoſtoff, 
ury, Ipſwichy Su | 
par of Newmarket, ' Aidborough, . 
ungay, Southwold, Brandon, | | | 
"| Hgleſworth, Mildenhall, Beccles, | 
Franglingham, Stow-market, = 
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ry Woodbrid Lavenham; Hadley, 

in | 15 Lone Met Stratford, and 
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ſo | 3 cheſter, Woodſtock, and Tame. 
Berks — : 2 5 7 Walz 

"A | . 5 5 lingfo ewDurys ungerford, 

; I þ Maidenhead, Farrington, Wan- 
h, MOOS 3 Bot ee kath T | . and Oakin gham. | 
| Sent Ex 
e, 3. Oxford ! £4 Beke 3 Lerchdale, Tet- 
« Circuit. a 11 — dury, N 9 and 
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I Warceſter - 1 | Vets Eveſham, Droitwich, 
"x 19 * 12 ley, Stourbridge, Kvadermin- 
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Counties. 


Chief Towns. 


Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, 


Wenlock, Biſhop's-caſtle, Wit. 
church, Oſweſtry, | Wem, and 


Newport. 

Stafford, Litchfield, Newcaſtle under 
Line, Wolverhampton, Rugeley, 
Burton, Utoxeter, and Stone. 
"Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, 

Stratford upon Avon, Famworth, 
Aulceſter, Nuneaton, and Ather. 


ö 
ton. — | | 
Leiceſter, Melton-Mowbray, Aſhby 


| | dela Zonch, Boſworth, and Har: 


| boroug 


Derby, "Cheſterfield, Workſworth, 


=n 


| 


ö 


N 
| | rpſton, Toweeſter, ocking- 
ham, Kettering, and Rothwell. 

{ Wincheſter, Southampton, Port!- 


and Cowes, in 
Saliſbury, Devizes, Marlborough, 
| 


Bakewel, and Balſover. 
Nottingham, Southwell, Newark, 
Eaſt and Weſt Redford, Manſ. 


4 field, Tuxford, Workſop, and 


* 8 Boſton, . Gran- 
| I 8 in , New 
| Sleaford: Goon 2 Gainſ. 
borough, Louth, and Horncaſtle. 
Oakham and Uppingham. 
Northampton, Peterborough, Da- 


ventry, Higham-Ferrers, Brack- 
2 Oundle, Wellingborough, 


mouth, Andover, Baſingſtoke, 


| Chriſtchurch, Petersfield, Lyming- 


ton, Rin R „Arles 
ford; an rt, Yarmouth, 
Me of Wight. 


_ Calne, Cricklade, Trowbridge, 
Dorchetter, Lyme, Shetborn, Shafts- 
„Pool, Blandford, Bridport, 


| = h,Melcombe, W 
W out * * 
m 


inburn. | 
Bath, Wells, Briftol in part, Taun- 
ton, Bridgwater, Icheſter, Mine- 
| head, Milboyrn:-Port, Glaſten⸗ 


2 


oy 
* + 
8 


buty, Wellington; Dulverton, 
Duakter, Watchet,, Yeovil, So- 
merton, Axbridge, Chard, Bruton, 
Shepton-Mallet, Croſcomb, and 
Froome. 8 
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Chief Towns. 
Etter, Plymouth; Barnſtaple, Bid- 
deford, Tiverton, Dartmouth, 
Tuaviſtock, Topſham, Okehamp- 
ton, Aſhburton, Credeton, Mo 
17 ton, Torrington, T els, Axmin- 


N 


| 
, Truro, Sal- 
1 


— 14 — jos > 1X Falmou 


: k St. 
ne of 7 age, wr Penryn, Rel 
1 lngion, Leland ithiel, Hel- 
AR, n, . ' 
Th; of el Mis 
| Pontefract, Hull, Rich- 
| . Scarborough; Far 


| alton, Sheffield, Don- 
| vie Whitby, Beverly, North- 

1 N Burlington, Knareſbo- 
| 
| 


"ES 


» Barneſley, Sherborn, Brad- 
for Tadeafter, Skipton, Wether- 
| 8 2 5 Heydon, Hoden, 

e — 6 borough, Pickering, 


Dake I e e Sunderland, 
Stanhope, Barnard-Caſtle, Dar- 
2 e lingron, Hartlepool, and Awk- 


en a be asd Shade, 
Mo nn Alnwick, and Hexham. 
w/e aroma — Li- 
ST. verpoole, Wi arrington, 
I | Rochdale, ury, Ormikirk, 
Hawkſhead, and Newton. 


Ff Wight. 1 oy x 


II. Bunon, and Milchorpe. _ 
Iborough, MI - Cumberland] | Carliſle, _ Penrith, ed Vl 
ppenham, mn Whitehaven, Ravens laſs, ren, 
owbridge, A . mont, Keſwick, Workington, and 
er, 
* — is not com apr lain warty 
Bridport, WW Circuits, becauſe coun atine, it enjoys m aws 
W , and privileges. The 2— hs of Wales, which i 1s ed g 

into four circuits. 
rt, Taun- "Middleſex 1 CLonvon, ert meridian, N. Lat. 
er, Mine- W en $4 1 1 81.30 Weſtminſter, 2. 
Glaſten-iſ f J Pee, | Chelſea, Uighgete, 
Julverton, W Counties ex-! | Hampſtead, Kenſington, 
vil, So- dufiveofthe4 C © +4 and .Hampton-Court. 
d, Bruton, WI Circuits, © - } Cheſter — [ Cheſter Naatwich, Macclesfield, 
omb, and | | — Northwich, M iddlewich, 
+ | Sandbach, Congleton, Knotsford, 
. Frodiſham, and Haulton. 1 5 
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$ ys | 6 7 

4 | Crzevins or WAL E S. | 
5 That, St. Aſaph, and Holy = 
North-Eaſt Denbigh — Denbigh, Wrexham, and _ wh 
Circuit. A. 5 l und Weld 80 
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46 Counties, which ſend up to parliament — 80 knights. frail 


' oy Cities (Ely none, London four) — _F0; citizens. 
Boroughs, two each '—  — — 334 burgeſſes. 
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„„ ENG UGDWD os 
; Sous: — The ſoil of A and Wales 
AND WATER differ in each county, not ſo much 
from the nature of the „though that muſt be admitted 
to occaſion. a very — as from the progreſs 
which: the — of each county has made in the cultiva- 
tion of land and garden, the draining of marſhes, and _ 
other local improvements, which are here carried to a mu 
greater degree of than are perhaps in any other 
part af the world, if we except China. To enter upon par- 
ticular ſpecimens and proofs of theſe improvements, would re- 
. All that can be ſaid 
is in that if no unkindly ſeaſons happen, England 
uces corn not only ſuſſicient to maintain her on inhabi- 
— but to bring immenſe ſums of ready money for her ex- 
Tbe benefit, however, from thoſe exports have ſome- 
times tempted the inhabitants to.carry 'out of the kingdom more 
grain than could be conveniently ſpared, and have laid the poor 
under diſtreſs ; for which reaſon exportations have been ſome- 
dimes checked by government. o nation in the world ex- 
ceeds England in the productions of — garden, which havecome 
to ſuch perfection, that the rareſt of f . gt oa 7 ta 
cultivated there, and that with ſucceſs, any farther proof 
of this ſhould de required, let it be remembered, that London, 
and its, neigh though peopled by about 1,000,000 
inhabitants, is plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of . 
. hh rp PE LET or | 


"The foil a Engle forns e adapted — 
rearing timber, and the, plantations of trees round the houſes 
of noblemen and gentlemen, and even of peaſants, are de- 
lightful, and aſtoniſhing at the ſame time. Some have ob- 
ſerved: a decay of that oak timber which anciently formed the 
vaſt fleets that England put to ſea ; but as no public com- 
plaints of that kind have been heard, it may be ere _ 
er ee are ſtill in reſerve; -unleſs it may be 3 7 
our ſhip- yards are partly ſupplied from or tic. 

As to air, I —— J have already faid 
concerning the climate. In many places it is certainly loaded 
— waſted; from che Arlantic - Ocean -by! weſterly 
winds, 127 by winds and ſtorms, ſo that 
in this re and people of deli- 
cate — gre more dif. than unſalubrious. It 
cannot, however, be denied, that in England the weather ie 
ſo exceſſively capticious, and — certain conſtitu= | 
tions, that many of the inhabitants are obliged to fly to foreign 
„ eee their health. Many, eſpecially | 


2 foreigners, 


/ 


| too proceeds to acts of ſuicide, 
imate;; but however theſe may operate, the 
probably hes in the people's manner of living, which is 
groſs and luxurious, than that of any othet nation. 

what e have obſerved in the Engliſh air, the reader 
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my 


admit n deſcription. | I 7 ſummer, autumn, 
: ſucceed each other, but in what month their dif- 
is\very undetermined. The 


1 
15 


winter, 


ferent 


2 


85 


F | 5 
froſt as with The beginning of June is often az 
cold as the middle of December, yet ſometimes the thermo- 


riſes in that month as high as it does in Italy. Even 
has its viciſſitudes of heat and cold, and upon an ave- 
rage September, and neut to it October, bid very fair to be 
the two moſt a | $1 year. nati 
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r itielf has been complained of, it generally, 
procetued from the exceffive exportations of 
account of the drawback, and the profit of the re- 
nnter 6 Mak 
ing of water, I do not intend to include: rivers, 
lakes; I mean waters for' the common conveniencies 
thoſe that have mineral qualities. The champain 
England are generally ſupplied with excellent ſprings 
fountaina, though a diſcerning palate may perceive, that 
commonly contain fome mineral ĩmpregnation. In many 
ing parts of: the country, the inhabitants are greatly 
water, and ſupply themſelves by trenches, or dig- 
wells. The itutions of the Engliſh, and the 
eaſes to which they are liable, have rendered them 
inquilltiveaſter ſalubrious waters, for the recovery and 
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qreſervation of their health, ſo that England contains as many 
mineral wells, of known efficacy, as perhaps any country in the 
world. The moſt celebrated are the hot baths of Bath and 
Briſtol, in Somerſetſhire, and of Buxton, in Derbyſhire ; the 
mineral waters of Tunbridge, Epſom, Dulwich, Acton, Har- 
rowgate, and ough. Sea water is uſed as commonly as 
any. other for medicinal purpoſes, and fo delicate are the tones 
of the-Engliſh fibres, that the patients can perceive both in 
drinking and bathing, a difference between the ſea-water of 
one coaſt, and that of another. | gt * 
Fack OF THE — The induſtry of the Engliſh 
An MOUNTAINS. is, and has been ſuch as to ſup- 
ply the -abſence of thofe favours which nature has fo laviſhly 
beſtowed upon ſome foreign climates, and in many reſpects - 
even to-exceed them. No nation in the world can equal the 
cultivated parts of England in beautiful ſcenes. The variety 
of high- lands and low-lands, the former gently ſwelling, and 
both of them forming proſpects equal to the moſt luxuriant 
imagination, the corn and meadow ground, the intermixtures 
af encloſures and plantations, the noble ſeats, comfortable 
houſes, chearful villages, and well- ſtocked farms, often riſing 
in the neighbourhood of populous towns and cities, deco- 
rated with the moſt vivid colours of nature, are inexpreſſible. 
The moſt barren ſpots are not withou e but no- 

ing can give us a higher idea of the Engliſh induſtry, t 
by « 2 that ſome of the moſt — 
— are naturally the moſt barren, but rendered fruitful 
Upon the whole, it may be ſafely affirmed, that 
no-country in Europe equals En in the beauty of its 
proſpects, or the opulence of its inhabitants. 2 
Though England is full of delightful riſing grounds, and 
the moſt enchanting flopes, yet it contains few mountains. 
The, moſt noted are the Peak in Derbyſhire, the Endle in 
Lancaſhire, the Wolds in Yorkſhire, the Cheviot-hills on the 
borders of Scotland, the Chiltern in Bucks, Malvern in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, Cotſwold in Glouceſterſhire, the W rekin —_— 
ſhire; with thoſe of Plinlimmon and Snowden in Wales. 
general, however, Wales, and the northern parts, may be 
termed mountainous. N. 5 enn 8 . 
0 Rivers AND LAKES.] The rivers in * — add greatly 
n many te its beauty, as well as its opulence; the Thames, the no- 
greatly bleſt perhaps in the world, / riſes on the confluence of Glouceſ- 
or dig- terſhire, and after receiving the many tributary ſtreams of other 
nd the I rivers, it paſſes to Oxford, then by Walli „Reading, 
| them Marlow, and Windſor. From thence to Kingſton, Where 
1 1 f 4 | . 


- 
* 


minſter ö 
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minſter bridge, is ſaid to low no higher than Richmond; from 
whence it flows to London, and after dividing the counties of 
Kent and Eſſex, it widens in its progreſs, till it falls into the 
fea at the Nore, from whence it is navigable for large ſhips to 
London bridge; but for a more particular deſcription the 
reader muſt conſult the map. It was formerly a matter of re- 
pom to England, among forei „that ſo capital a river 
ſhould have ſo ſew bridges; thoſe of London and Kingſton 
(which is of wood) being the only two it had from the Nore, 
to the laſt mentioned place, for many ages. This inconve- 
niency was in ſome meaſure owing to the dearneſs of mate- 
rials for building ſtone bridges; but perhaps more to the 
fondneſs which the Engliſh, in former days, had for water 
carri and the encouragement of navigation. The vaſt 
— of riches, commerce, and e are now mul- 
tiplying bridges, and ſome think the world cannot parallel for 
commodiouſneſs, architecture, and workmanſhip, thoſe lately 
erected at Weſtminſter, and Black Friars. Putney, Kew, and 
Hampton - court, have now bri likewiſe over the Thames, 
and others are projecting by public ſpirited proprietors of the 
grounds on both ſid e.. 4 
Tbe river Medway, which riſes near Tunbridge, falls inte 
the mouth of the Thames at Sheerneſs, and is navigable for 
the largeſt ſhips as far as Chatham, where the men of war are 
laid up, The Severn, reckoned the fecond river for impor- 
tance in England, and the firſt for rapidity, riſes at Plinlimmon- 
hill in north Wales; becomes navigable at Welch-Pool ; runs 


eaſt to Shre then turning ſouth, viſits Bridgenorth, 
Worceſter, and Tewkeſbury, it receives the Upper 
Avon; after having paſſed . it takes a- ſouth-weſt 


direction; is near its mouth increaſed by the Wye and Uſtre, 
and diſcharges itſelf into the Briſtol- channel, near King- road; 
and there the ſhips, which cannot get up to Briſtol, lie. 
The Trent riſes in the Moorlands of Staffordſhire, and run- 
ning ſouth-eaſt ne divides that county 
into two parts; then- turning north-eaſt on the confines of 
Derbyſhire, viſits 1075, gg running the whole length of 
that county to Li ire, and being joined by the Ouſe, 
and ſeveral other rivers towards the mouth, obtains the name 


e che Humber, falling into the ſea ſouth-eaſt of Hull. 


The ather principal rivers in England, are the Quſe (which 
is a Gaelic word ſignifying water in general) which falls into 
the Humber, after receiying the water of many other rivers. 
Another Quſe riſes in Bucks, and falls into the ſea near Lynn 
in Norfolk. The Tine runs from weſt to eaſt through Nor- 

thumberland, and falls into the — In 
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bw Newcaſtle, - The Tees runs from weſt to eaſt, dividing 
Durham from Yorkſhire, and falls into the German ſea below 
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Stockton The Tweed runs from weſt to eaſt on the borders 
of Scotland, and falls into the German ſea at Berwick. The 
Eden runs from ſouth to north thr Weſtmoreland and 

Cumberland, and paſſing by Carliſle, falls into Solway Frith 
below that city. The Avon runs weſt through Wilt- 
ſhire to Bath, and then dividing Somerſetſhire from Glou- 
ceſterſhire, runs to Briſtol, falling into the mouth of the Se- 
yern below that city. The Derwent, which runs. from eaſt 
to weſt through Cumberland, and g by Cockermouth, 
falls into the Iriſh ſea a little below. The Ribble, which runs 
from eaſt to weſt through. Lancaſhire, and paſſing by Preſton, 
diſcharges itſelf into the Iriſh ſea. The Merſey, which runs 
from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt through Cheſhire, and 
then dividing Cheſhire from Lancaſhire, — by Liverpool, 
and falls into the Iriſh ſea a little below that town ; and the 
Dee riſes in Wales, and divides Flintſhire from Cheſhire, fall- 
ing inta the Iriſh channel below Cheſter. M; 

\ "The lakes of England are but few, though it is plain from 
hiſtory and antiquity, and indeed, in ſome places from the 
face of the country, that meres and fens have been very fre- 
quent in England, till drained and converted into arable land 
by induſtry. The chief lakes now remaining, are Soham 
mere, Wittleſea and Ramſay mere, in the ile of Ely, 
in Cambridgeſhire. All theſe meres in a rainy ſeaſon are 
overflowed, and form a lake of 40 gr 50 miles in circum- . 
ference.” Winander mere lies in Weſtmoreland, and ſome 
ſmall lakes in Lancaſhire, go by the name of Derwent waters. 
. FoRgsTs.] The firſt Norman kings of England, partly 
for political purpoſes, that they might the more effectually en- 
lave their new ſubjects, and partly from the wantonneſs of 
power, converted immenſe tracts of ground into foreſts, for 
the benefit of hunting, and theſe were governed by laws po- 
culiar to themſelves, ſo that it was about the time 
of p the Charta, to form them into a ſort of a 
code, ed the -laws; and juſtices in Eyre, fo called 
from their ſitting in the open air, were appointed to ſee them 
obſerved,” By degrees thoſe - vaſt tracts were disforeſted, and 
the chief foreſts, properly fo called, remaining out of no fewer 
than 69, are thoſe of Windſor, New Foreſt, the Foreſt of 
Dean, and Sherwood Foreſt. - Thoſe foreſts produced formerly 


of 
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8 as a from many great houſes 
ing, in which 5 why phi and” 4 remain 
2 eee, wr gun, r of them Wong 600 


ALS aus MINERALS. Among the ane the tin 
of Cornwall deſervedly take the led. were known 
Greeks and Phenicians, the latter ſpeci ſome- 
— that of the Chriſtian Fra; and ſince the 12 liſh have 
found che method of mar their tin into plates, 

white iron, they are of immenſe t to the nation. An 
ofe called Mun ie is found in the beds of tin, which was 

little ed, till about 60 years ago, Sir Gilbert Clark diſ- 


i 


5 


81 
7 
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20 the art of manufactufing it, and it is ſaid how-to br in 


in 150,0001.- a year, and to equal in goodneſs the beſt Span 


- eopper, yieldin a proportionable quantity of lapis ealiminaris 
| for making braſs. Thoſe tin-works are under peculiar regu- 


__ lations; by what are called the 


laws, and the miners 
have parJiaments and privileges of their own, which are in 
force at this time. The number of Corniſh miners alone are 
ſaid to amount to 100, 00. Some gold has likewiſe been diſ- 
covered in Cornwall, and the Engliſh — So 7 go 
known 


with ſilver. The Engliſh coined ſilver is particul 
dy roſes,” and that of 


ales by that prince's cap of Fathers, 
Devonſhire, and other counties «A England, produces marble, 


| but the beſt kind, which reſembles E granite, is exceſ- 


fively hard to work. Quarvies of ne are found in man 


places. Northumberland and Cheſhire yields allum and alt 


pits. The Engliſh fullers earth is of ſuch infinite conſequence 
to the doiking trade, that its exportation is prohibited under 


the ſevereſt penalties. Pit and ſea coal is found in many coun- 


ties of England, hut che city of London, to encourage the 
of ſeamen, is chiefly ſupplied from the pits of Nor- 
thumberland, and the biſhopric of Durham. The cargoes are 


tipped at Neweaftle and Sunderland, and the exportation of 


coals to other countries; is 2 valuable article. 
© VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- "This is ſo copious an 
DUCTIONS BY 8ZA'AND LAND: I article, and ſuch- im- 
ts have been made in gardening and agriculture, ever 
the beſt printed accounts we have had of both, that much 
muſk be left to the reader's on obſervation and experience. 


| 1 in treating on the ſoil; upon the corn 


me En —— but nothing can be ſaid with any certainty 

quantities of heat, barley, rye, peas, beans, 

— oats, and other Horſe grain growing in the kingdom. 

Excellent inſtitutions for the improvement of agriculture,” are 

now common 1 . and their — * 
piri 


* 
8 \ ; 


N G 


. 


ſpirited an t0 print periodical 


* | ; 
experiments, which ſerve to that both agriculture 
— — de carried to a much higher ſtate of 
perfection, than they are in at preſent, Honey and ſaffron 
are natives of England. It is almoſt needleſs to mention to 
to moſt uninformed reader, in what plenty the moſt excel- 
lent fruits, apples, pears, plums; cherries, peaches, apricots, 
nectarines, currants, 3 —— and —— hortulane 

Qtions, grow here, and w quantities cyder, N. | 
— and the like liquors, are made in ſome counties: T 
cyder, when kept, and made of proper apples, and in a parti- 
eular manner, is often preferred, by judicious palates, to French 
whitewine. It is not enough to mention thoſe improvements, 
did we not obſerve that the natives of England — made the 
different fruits of all the world their own, ſometimes by ſimple 
culture, but often by hot beds, and other means of forcing 
_ The Engliſh pine-apples are delicious, and now plen- 

tiful. © The ſame may be ſaid of other natives of the Eaft and 
Weſt Indies, Perſia and 2 The Engliſh grapes are 
pleaſing to the taſte, but their flavour is not exalted enough 
— wine, and indeed wet weather injures the flavour 
of all che other fine fruits raiſed here. Our kitchen 
abound with all ſorts of greens, roots, and ſallads, in perfec- 
tion, ſuch as artichokes, aſparagus, cauliflowers, ' cabbage, 
coleworts, brocoli, peas, beans, kidney beans, ſpinage, beets, 
lettuce, cellary, endive, turnips, * rammen muſh- 
rooms, leeks, - onions and ſhallots. - 

Woad for dying is cultivated in Bucks nd Bedfordſhire, as ; 
hemp and flax is in other counties. In nothing, however, 
have the Engliſh been more ſucceſsful, than in the cultivation 
of clover, cinquefoil, trefoil, laintioin, lucern, and other me- 
liorating for the ſoll. It grunt, = a botaniſt to re- 
2 the — qr we dare of uſeful and 0 m_— herbs, ſhrubs 

—— in different e ngland. The 
bal of f Kent, E Surry, and pſhire, is Ln” favour= 
able to the difficult and tender culture of hops, which'is now 


become a very conſiderable article of trade. 
Wich regard to animal productions, I-ſhall begin with the 
The Engliſh oxen are large and fat, but ſome , 


prefer for the — the ſmaller breed of the _—_ PROP 


irit, ſtrength, — or Jocili 
1 taken by all ranks, from 
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favourite and noble animal, and the ſucceſs has been an- 
ſwerable, . for they now unite all the qualities and beauties of 
Indian, Perſian, Arabian, Spaniſh, and other foreign horſe, 
It is no uncommon thing for an Engliſh horſe, mare, or geld- 
ing, though not of the race kind, to run above 20 miles 
within the hour, and have been known to do it in a 
carriage. The irreſiſtible ſpirit and weight of the Engliſh ca- 
valry, renders them the beſt in the world in war: and an 
Engliſh hunter will perform incredible things in a fox or ſtag- 
chace. Thoſe which draw equi on the ſtreets of Lon- 
don, are particularly beautiful, a ſet often coſts 1000], a 
ſtronger and a heavier breed is employed for other draughts. [ 
muſt not omit that the exportation of horſes to France, and 
other countries, where they ſell for large prices, has of late 
become à conſiderable article of commeroe. It is hard to ſay 
how far this traffic with our natural enemies is allowable, but 
there is certainly leſs danger attending it, as the animals are 
commonly gelded. The breed of aſſes and mules begin like- 
wiſe to be improved and encouraged in England. 
Ibe Engliſh ſheep are of two kinds; thoſe that are valu- 
able for their fleece, and thoſe that are proper for the table. 
The former are very large, arid their fleeces conſtitute the ori- 
ginal ſtaple commodity of England. I have been credibly in- 
that in ſome counties the inhabitants are as curious 
in their breed of rams, as in thoſe of their horſes and dogs, 
and that in Lincolnſhire, particularly, it is no uncommoa 
Wing for one of thoſe animals - to ſell for 3ol. It muſt, how- 
- 172 be owned, that thoſe fat ſheep are very rank eating. 
It is thought that in England twelve millions of fleeces are 
horn annually, which, at a- medium of 28. a fleece, makes 
1, 400, ooo l. It is ſuppoſed, however, that by the fall of the 
value of the fleeces, a fourth part of this ſym ought to be 
deducted at preſent. The other kind of which are fed 
upon the downs, ſuch. as thoſe of Banſtead, Bagſhot-heath, 
and Devonſhire, where they have, what the farmers call, a 


Quer bite, is little, if at all, inferior in flavour and ſweetneſs, 


to veniſon. | R eight 0 
Tbe Engęliſh maſtiffs and bulldogs, are the ſt and 
ierceſt of the canine ſpecies in the world, but either the 
change of ſoil, or feeding, they degenerate in foreign climates. 
you I. of England, by way of experiment, turned out two 
ngliſh- bulldogs, upon one of his moſt tertible lions in the 
Tower, and they laid him on his back. The maſtiff, how- 
ever, is the preſerable creature, having all the courage of the 
bdulldog, without its r he is particularly diſtin- 
- gviſhed for his fidelity and docility. . 


In an- 
ties of 
horſes, 
r geld- 
miles 
t in a 


Irrel 


— . 


2 "As to thell- 
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of dogs, which abound in other countries (and are needlefs 
to be enumerated here) for the field, e 


are to be found in England. 
What I have obſerved of the of the Eneliſh dogs 
ngliſn game cocks, 


in foreign countries, is applicable to the 
which afford much barbarous diverſion to our ſportſmen; The | 


courage and ferocity of thoſe birds is aſtoniſhing, and one of 


the true breed never leaves the pit alive without victory. The 
and lee bee 

extremely curious as to his blood and pedigree 
Tame fowls are pretty much the Ame in in England as in 
other countries ; turkies, peacocks, common ſuch as 
cocks, pullets, and capons, geeſe, ſwans, dicks, — 5 tame 
pigeons. The wild fort are 'buſtards, wild geeſe, wild ducks, 
teal, wigeon, plover, 1 partridges, woodcocks, in 


the ſeaſon, growſe, quail, landrail, ſnipe, wood-pigeons, 
hawks of different kinds, kites, owls, h: rons, crows, rooks, 
ravens, i es, jackdaws and jays, blackbirds, - thruſhes, 


nightingales, gold-Gaches, linnets, larks, and a great variety 
of ſmall birds, Oe canary birds, which breed in E 
land. The wheat-ear-is y many y preferred to the ortolan, 
the delicacy of its fleſh and flavour, and is peculiarto England, 
Few countries are better ſupplied than England with river 
and ſea-fiſh. Her rivers and ponds contain plnry of: ſalmon, 
trout, eels, ' pike, perch, ſmelts, carp, . tench, barble, gud- 
roach, dace, mullet, bream, plaice, flounders, and craw- 
beſides a delicate lake fiſhy called char, which is found in 
ſome: freſh water lakes of Wales and Cumberland, and as 
—— rr warren rc 
k, whiting, te, if The 
Dory, — the weſtern coaſt, is reckoned a 
delicacy, as is the red mullet. Several other fiſh are fou 
fiſb, they are chiefly oyſters, the 
propagation ef which, upon their proper banks, requires a pe- 
culiar culture. Lobſters;. crabs, and es and eſcallops, 
1 | wilks, or 


The whales. viſit the 
— vr nn 


— ro, oooh 


— — — the Engliſh have been, per- 


juſtice, accuſed of not payi atten- 


| proper 
tow: to their: which are confined to a few inconſider- 


able towns in the weſt of England. The beſt fiſh that comes 
to the tables of the great in London, are ſold by the Dutch to 
Engliſh boats, and that induſtrious people even take them up- 
e . 


/ 
\ 
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. . — 
tant concern. Many public ſpirited — au 
men, formed themſelves into a company for carrying on a Bri. 
.tiſh fiſhery; Large ſums were ſubſcribed, _ with un- 


bounded. generoſity. Buſles and other veſſels — and 
the moſt pleaſing proſpects of ſucceſs preſented N 
the public. They were, however, unaccountably di 

ed, 2 — ſay from what cauſe, unleſs it was, 


that the price of Engliſh-labour was too dear for bringing the 


commodity * the ſame terms as the 


—— on en n oh reſt of 8 

difference, if any, becomes more proper. for natural 
hiſtory, —— geography. 

8 INHABITANTS, MAN+« The exemption 


1 uns, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS.. of the Engliſh 


conſtitution, ping republics ion gr en wh 


— 5 


. 


— —— 
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Wound their cokehes; to ſupply the fea and land-fervice, an er- 
to which we were not reduced in the late war. 

At the ſame time I am not of opinion, that England is at 
preſent naturally more populous, than it was in the rei od 
Charles I. though ſhe is accidentally ſo. - The Engli 
former ages, were ſtrangers 
liquors, and other modes of living, that are deſtructive of pro- 
ee On the other hand, the vaſt quantities of cultivated 

ds 


in England, ſince thoſe times, undoubtedly muſt have 


been favourable to mankind, though upon an average, per- 
haps, a married couple has not ſuch a numerous progeny now, 
as formerly. I will take the liberty to make another obſerva- 
tion, which falls within the cognizance-of almoſt every man, 
and that is the incredible encreaſe of foreign names upon our 
pariſh books, and . * n to what hey were 
ever: in the reign of George I. 


- After what has been premiſed, it would be preſurnptuou s ta 
d to- aſcertain the number of inhabitants in in England | 


Wales, but in my own- private opinion, there cannot be 
oe than ſeven millions, and that they are daily encreaſing. 
The fallibility of political calculations, appears in a 
friking light in thoſe of the population of London, becau 
its i to fix it upon | | 
portions of birtlis and burials, 
only miſtaken in applying thoſe rules to London, — 
are called, ths dills ef enten, but even in topical mattera, 
becauſe about 100,000 inhabitants, at the very gates rip Lon- 
don, do not lie within the bills of — ö 
— Engliſhmen, in their perſons, are 
featured, commonly fair, r 


that the vaſt numbers of forei that are intermingled and 
intermatried with the natives, have given a caſt to their per- 
ſors and complexions, different from thoſe of their anceſtors, 
150 years ago. The women, in their ſhapes, features, and 
complexion, appear ſo graceful and vey, tha may 
be termed the native country of female beauty; and it has 
deen alſo obſerved, that the women of Lancaſhire and ſome 
other counties, diſplay a manifeſt ſuperiority in theſe reſpects. 
But beſides the * graces ſo peculiar to the women in 


Fiighand;” they are ſtill more to be valued for their prudent = 


Ga; th h cleanlineſs, and a tender affection for theit 
— * chil Of ali people in the world the En 

keep themſelves the moſt cleanly. -- Their nerves are 
— that — by of both ſexes ate ſometimes forcibly, nay 


W ROY before the 
practice 


to the exceſſive uſe of —__ 


ENGLAND. _— 


- — 


id in their complexions. It is, however, to be preſumedz 


rike into thoſe high walks of life, 


— 


_ E 1 


paragraph, in a news- paper, has been known to 
— ode, and 2 public credit, to a conſi- 
| their cred Dc. that England 
the paradiſe of quacks and empirics, in all 
In ſhort, — Engliſh feel, as if it really 
in mind, body, and eſtate, which the — 
ir imag! At-particular interyals, they are ſenſible 
this . and run into a contrary extremity, ſtriving 
c iſh. i | intemperance, and diverſions, 
ar reaſon, of clubs, and convivial 
_ aſſociations, and when theſe are kept within the bounds of 
temperance and moderation, prove the beſt cures for thoſe 
mental evils, which are ſo peculiar to the Engliſſi, that fo- 
have pronounced them to be national. 
Ibe ſame obſervations hold with regard to the higher orders 
of life, which muſt be npeorriceey. to have under A re- 
markable change ſince the acceſſion of the Houſe of . 
eſpecially of late years. The Engliſh nobility and 
fortunes, now aſſimilate their manners to thoſe o oa 
reignets, with whom they cultivate a- more frequent inter- 
courſe; than their forefathers did. They do not now travel 
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only as pupils, to-bring home the vices of the countries they 


viſit, under the tuition, perhaps, of a deſpicable: pedant, or 
family dependant. — eggs ſes of ſociety, 
2od a6 the more advanced ages of life, while their judgments 
are mature, and their — regulated. This has enlarged 
ſociety in England, which PID nom viſit as commonly 
as:Engliſhmen viſited them, and the effects of the intercourſe 
become daily more viſible, eſpecially as an ee as for- 
merly, con to one ſex. de 

Soch of the Engliſh. noblemen and | 4/25. do..not 


ct rat 
a-ſnug,: than a ſplendid way of living. They ſtudy and. Bo: 
22 better than any people in the world, poi ie way 
| * T. and eſtates, and th 
t has, e n . 


/ 


1 2 


What we call 


. gr Fi. 


the altiinads _— 225 all their application, labours and fatig: 
222 is — when turned of Fo, in a condition 9 


8 always judiciou y ſuited to his circumſtances. / 
Few pope in the world know better than tradeſmen, and 


— and employers, 3 y brides, | and ſometimes 
g tributary to their ſervants. * Thoſe arts they con- 
only as the Wer e e the independence, the 

wide uf which too commonly leads them into a 2 

extreme; even that of thinking themſelves under no vbli 

tion from-the rules of decen ecency, 

carries them to that petulance, which is To offenſive to firan- 

ger, 4 cocain through the want of education, 

its root in the nobleſt of principles, badly underſtood, : 
ee e core ens ered 
ever his on property. The fame laws, at the ſame time, 

take no cognizance of the abuſe of liberty, if not — into 

an actual breach of the peace, ſo that every 

a 3 for, unpuniſhed ill- manners, an unprovoked> 

99 —— 


demical,. It is the only public evil that inſtead of loſing, ga- 


cautious execution: of the laws, ſo that jj gry, Hh 
conſidered as a mode of that riotous diſſipation have 
mentioned. asd Danis 
The over ſenſibility Ser eee vor in ting 1 
more Than in the vaſt ſubſcriptions for-public-charities, raiſ 
by. all degrees of both ſexes. An Engliſtimaii feels all the 
pains;Which- a fellow creature ſuffers, and poor and miſerabla 
— relieved: in England: with a liberality that ſoingi 
time gr other may prove injitrious to induſtry, becauſe it takes; 


Yor. I. 
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bend . e 
e his love of ſnug and conveniency, 
may bt ruling paſſion of the Engliſh people, and is: 


which ate incredible. A good ceconomift, with a briſt ami. 
r 10 7 
treated on the of à gentleman; his ſtile of linings | 


in England, how to pay their court to their 


uty and ſubordination. is | 


linhman has 


is licentiouſneſs, or abuſe of freedom, is car=! 
IE; land to an aſtoniſning height, and ſerms ta be epi · 


thers ſtrength, and What is: to be lamented, its violence is al- 
ways in proportion to the mildneſs of the eee and its 


from the lower ranks te ſul motires of lbur tht they they 


Maintenance, 
Aand: bur through chaice or indolence; and 


| 2 in ſaid to be collected yearly 
charitable purpoſes. The indtitufions- however! of extra- 


a Nia in; 
F 2 The vaſt ſums beſtowd in. Building them, the 


| inthe wn 


— 


Pee 


4 ENG L AN 
may fave fortewhat for themſalves and: families, againſt the 
re fickneſs "Elie very 


whor: contribute 


n to their property 
for! their parechial- poor, 8 have à legal demand for a 

deer 00. in Eng- 
of three 
— 


- haſpitals;' and the like; are im ſome caſes 


made by their - governiers,! arid even the election of 
ane, he thereby acquire: crtdir;\ which is: the fame: as 

very oſtem begets Hents and cabals, which are very dif- 
;t from the purpeſes of diſintereſted charity, owing to the 
violent-attachments Ing A Sear too often 


1 


Fen. 
* Now ſanding theſe no —— pevetſicnit which-woutl baniſh 
ſtom any: other country; the ſtreets of London, and 


the: highways..of E and abound with objects; of diſtreſs 
who beg in e 


|  verely puniſhable. Fhis is-owing'to'the-manner' in which the 


live, who: the ſood to bo uneatable 
whiah ad okdetiber wells he: he luxurious 

"Fe „ though iraſtible, are the:moſt plucable people 
and wi rr rh roger 


ta extremity. They are 
cy ova ſubmiſſion; 4450 peach b 
to org — 3 iſhed: in; ew iy by 
88 offtnd 2 and who ſoldom ate ſincere 5 nay, 
he eaſimeſs of their proſecutors, for diſmi 
A nature of che Engliſh, 
eſpecially of thoſe in the. mercan- 
— i them dupes im ſeveral reſf "They! attend 
tor prajectora, and no — aidicalous ear nwill not find 
aberors-in England. Fhey lifter to the yolew of misfortunes 
im trade, whether real or: pretended, deſerved or aceidentul, and 
«contribute to the relief of tha parties even by vs re- 


= often” in à more creditablꝭ condition than ever. 
loweſt bred of the Engliſh, are capable of thoſ@ and this 
| generous actions, but dur, Key rn ofteti make àn vðſtentatious diſ- 


of their vob diminiſhes: value, Thes 
the Engliftiof-all ranks, » moſt ripardonable pre- 


amd ptiuate, compenſate for the abſence of every 


— poblic and print, 
— offenſive failing - arifes\partly- from the 


r mem 


given to Wenlth; aver alllother-conſiderations/ ' Riches, 


. ä 


8838 
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arts and ſciences the beſt. He is however 
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Aa noon? te qualification for the legiſlature, and almoſt 
ION of magiſtraey, government, Honours, and 


| operates in marty other ſhapes 
the lower claſſes, who think it gives them a ri = to 
be rude and diftegardful of all about them, nor are the 
orders exempt from the fame failing. The fame principle often 
influences their exterior appearances. Noblemen of the firſt 
rank have been often ſeen laying bets with butchers and cob- 
lers at horſe- races and boxing-matches, Gentlemen and mer- 


chants of vaſt property are not to be diſtinguiſhed either by 


their dreſs or converſation from _—_ meaneſt r their ſervants, 


offered to be ſtaked i 
ics Abe js generally r 


; "An Boglihman of thorough education and readin 
moſt iſhed gentleman in the world, and u 


money againſt a pen- 
ive argument in public 


, is the 
erſtands 
and retentive int 
his communications even to diſguſt, and a be in com- 
pany with him for months without diſcovering that he knows 
way thin ond the verge of a farm yard, or above the capa- 
city of x horſe jockey. This-unamiable coldneſs is ſo far from 
. 2 is a part of their natural conſtitution. 
Livi meets with very little regard, even 
from the eee liſhmen: and it is not unuſual for them 
to throw aſide the veſt productiens of literature, if they are 
not aequainted with the author. While the ſtate diſtinction 
of Whig and Tory ſubſiſted, the heads of each party affected 
to patronize men of literary abilities, but the pecuniaty eneou- 
nts' given them were but very moderate, and the 

few who met with it in the ſtate, might have 
them by à c t knowledge of buſineſs, — chat Pe 
which the dependents in office generally poſſeſs. We fa 
have an inſtance even in the mne reign of queen Anne, 
or of her predeceſſors, who owed fo much to the preſs, of 4 
man of genius mg - 7 =_ eaſy in his circumſtances, 

| of the public money 
— his raves 8 51 Pope though a Roman 
lic was offered, e ed ths. like penſion from 
Mr, Craggs the whig "of ſtate, when it was remarked 
that his friend and n the earl of Oxford, when 
fole miniſter, did nothing for 12 but bewail his misfortu 
in being a papiſt. This reproach upon governmental munit» 
res i ow wearing off upder the paronage Sh ht 
Aud bis minifterb. | . N 1 $I ity n 3 
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The unevenneſs of the Engliſh i in their converſation is very 
reg ſometimes it is delicate, ſprightly, and Ao 
with true wit ; ſometimes it is ſolid, ingenious and atgumen- 
tative ; ſometimes it is cold and phlegmatic, and borders upon 
diſguſt, and all: i E. the ny perſon, In their convivial meet- 

ings they are and their wit is often offenſive, 
while the | ute . eee Courage is * 
that ſeems to be congenial to the Engliſh nation. Boys, bef 
= can ſpeak, diſcover that they know the proper 3 in 
Eaglib, an. their fiſts; a quality that perhaps is peculiar to the 
and is ſeconded by a ſtrength of arm that few other peo- 
Bs can exert, This gives the Engliſh ſoldiers an infinite ſupe- 
. Tiority in all battles that are to be decided by the bayonet ſcrew- 
ed upon the muſquet. The Engliſh 9 — has likewiſe the 
property, under able commanders, of being equally paſſive as 
active. Their ſoldiers, will keep up their z the mouth of 
danger, but when they deliver it, it has a moſt dreadful effect 
upon their enemies; and in naval engagements they are un- 
—— The Engliſh are not remarkable for invention, 
S's are for their improvements upon the inyentions of 
IV in the mechanical arts, they excell all nations in 
the world. The intenſe application which. an ' Engliſhman 
gives to a fayourite tu is incredible, and, as it were, abſorbs 
all his ether ideas. This creates the numerous inſtances of 
mental abſences that are to de found in the nation. 
All I have ſaid concerning the Engliſh, is to be underſtood 
of them in general as they are at preſent, for it is not to be 
_ diflembled chat every day produces ſtrong indications of great 
alterations in their manners. The vaſt fottunes-made during 
che late and the preceding wars, the immenſe acquiſitions of 
territory by peace, anf above all the amazing encreaſe of der- 
ritorial as well as commercial 3 in the Laſt Indies; have 
introduced a ſpecies, 2 ple among the Engliſh, who have 
rieh without in . and by diminiſhing the value of 
gold and. filver have Sen anew ſyſtem; of des in the 
Tatian.' - Time N 9 7 —— can ſheyr 8 Hitherti the con- 
ſequences ſeem to have been unfaygbrable, as it 9 — 
- among: the commercial ranks a ſpirit So Eve 
- is attended with the moſt fatal an — 
ng merchants and traders of all — 2 to Ar ſurpaſs 
. 2 2 2 and the courtiers. e 8 of 
men of buſineſs which prevailed 60 — of the 


pPreſent family to the crown, are, =o rg * taſteleſs 
— ExtraVagance,, in, dreſs -and equipa moſt, expenſive 
+ amuſements and diverſions, not only the copia bade over 


— * — * | 
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Even the cuſtoms of the Engliſh have, ſince the beginning 

of this century, undergone an almoſt total alteration. The 

. antient hoſpitality ſubſiſts but in few places in the country, or 

is revived only upon eleQioneering occaſions. Many of their 
favourite diverſions are now: diſuſed, Thoſe remaining are 
operas, dramatic exhibitions, ridottos, and ſometimes maſ- 
querades in or near London; but concerts of muſic, and card 

and daneing aſſemblies are common all over the kingdom. I 

have already mentioned ſtag and fox hunting and horſe-ra 

of which the Engliſh of all denominations. are fond, even to 
infatuation. - Somewhat however may be offered by way of 
apology-for thoſe diverſions : The intenſe application which 

the Engliſh give to buſineſs, their ſedentary lives, and luxu- 
riaus-diet require exerciſe, and ſome think that their excellent 

breed of horſes is encreaſed and improved by thoſe amuſements. 

The Engliſh-are remarkably: cool, both in loſing and winning 

at play, but the former is often attended with acts of ſuicide, , 

An Engliſhman will rather murder himſelf than bring a ſharper, 

who he knows has fleeced him, to condign puniſhment, even 
though warranted by law. Next to borſe- racing, and hunting, 
cock-fighting, to the reproach of the nation, is a favoutite di- 
verſion, r. as well as the vulgar. Multitudes 

of both aſſemble round the pit, at one of thoſe matches, and 
enjoy the pangs and death of the generous animal, every ſpec- 

tator being concerned in a bet, ſometimes of high ſums. - The 
athletic N of (ew gary I — up in — ſouthern and 
weſtern parts of England, and is ſometimes practiſed by people 

of the higheſt rank. It is performed by a . 
clumſy. wooden bat, defends a wicket raiſed of two ſlender 
ſticks, with one acroſs, which is attacked by another perſon, 

who endeavours to beat it down, with a hard leather ball, from 

a certain itand. The farther the diſtance is to which the ball 

is driven, the oftener the defender is able to run between the 
wicket,and the ſtand. This is called gaining ſo many notches, 

and he who. gets the moſt is the victor. Many other paſtimes 

are common in England, ſome of them of a very robuſt naturecr, 
ſuch as cudgelling, wreſtling, bowls, ſkittles, quoits, and 
iſon · haſe; not to mention duck-hunting, foot, and aſs-races, 

eing, puppet-ſhews, May garlands, and above all, ringing. 

of bells, a ſpecies of muſic, which the Engliſh boaſt they hae DL. 
brought into an art. The barbarous diverſions of boxing 
and prise - fighting, Which were as frequent in England, — by 
equally inhuman, as the ſhews of gladiators in Rome, are na, 
prohibited, and all places of public diverſions . excepting tha 
royal. theatres, are under regulations by act of parliament, 
Other diverſions, which — to other countries, ſuch 
W TX: n 3 19 1 IT 
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2 tennis, ſives, | billiards, cards, ſwimming, „ fowl- 
ing, courfing, and the like, are familiar to gliſh. 
Tuo kinds, and thoſe highly laudable, are peculiar 
to them, and theſe are rowing and ailing.” The latter, if not 
| Introduced,. was / patronized and encouraged, by his preſen 
maj ty's father, the late prince of Wales, and may be con- 
as a national improvement. The Engliſti are exceſſively 
Fond of ſxaiti in which, however, they are not very expert, 
Sur they are venturous in it often to the danger and loſs of 
their lives. The game acts have taken from the common 
le a great fund of diverſion, though without anſwering the 
| Purpoſes of the rich, for the farmers, * 
Wh N Ears, io, Lacy Deen with 
c is m game, among ſo N 
ngliſh; has been n in various lights. 
ass. In the Geld ef Boch ſexes, before the preſent reig 
of Gevege IH. they followed the French; but that of 
om i ome earn 
Jate majeſty. The Engliſh, at i 
dictators dreſs to the French | 
; gerd to elegance, neatneſs, and richneſs of attire; —— 
and fortune, of both ſexes, appear on bi 
a eee gold and filver, the richeſt brocades, 


both flowered and plain, 4 is n — 
See that the foreign manufactures of all thoſe are diſ- 
ome of e be brought ta 
E as they are in France, or any 
| other nation. The quantities of jewels that appear on pub- 
lic occaſiohs are incredible, NN the vaſt acquiſi- 

| — 2 liſh in the Eaſt-In 


The ſame'nobility, 
ordinary occaſions, dreſs li 
pomnneg pb — rr 
he fil de 


s of a 
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a | In Europe. 

this place, that John Wöekkffe, an Engliſhman, educated at 
Oxford in the teign of Edward III. has the hondur of being 
the ürſt perſon in Europe who p . 2 called in queſtion, 
Wa refuted thoſe doctrines which had paſſed for cer- 

ſo many ages; and that the eſtabhiſhed reli 
gland, which had its riſe under Henry VII. is reformed 
r and approaches nearer to the pri- 


removed from 
iy in wort an el wy, 
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oe 
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eh l epo 

fices were converted, 

poral | b4ronies,” in ri 

and vote in the houſe bf: 1 

zior clergy, are now freehold, but in many | 
tithes ata impropriated in favour. of the laity. The cco- 

nomy of che church —— has been accuſed for the 


inequality" of its H ſome of them, efpeciaBy in W 
Wow A too ſmall to be. 1174 a clergyman, eſpecially if he 45 
with any tolerable decency ; — Sk perhaps * 
una idabls, and very probably never can be rely remedi 
Hough the crown, 5 wel th _— > bas don rat 
towards the a tation of E 51 
e dignitaries of the church of ngland, duch = deans 


rn have generally large incomes ; fone 
vf them exetceding in ae che of bilhopr©es. for which rea- 


Jon the revenues of a fich deanery, or other living, i 
nexedto a peorbiſhopric.” At preſent, the clergy of the church 
of England, as to temporal matters, are in z moſt fburiſing 
fituation, Nau the value of their tithes encreaſes with the 
improvements of lands, which of late has been e 


l. The ſovereigus en ever ſince the 
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VIII. baye- been called in writs, the ſupreme 
of the (ares. . e conveys 20 cor mean- 
— ing, as it on otes power, to prevent any ec- 

| Sinton, differences, or in other words, to ſubſtitute the 
"king innpllace of the pope, before the reformation,” with regard 

39 Empl, —— the internal ceconamy of the church. 
e kings of England never intermeddle in eccleſiaſtical diſ- 
2 IT 2 eee ſanction to the legal rights 
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„The. —— of England, under d : 


under this. deſcription, - of the 
anarchical. power over it, is governed by two archþiſhops, 

and. twenty-four, biſhops, beides th the biſhop, of Sodor and Man, 
who not being poſſeſſed of an Engliſh barony, does not fit in 


terbury and Yorks, who are both dignified with the addreſs of 
5, your grace. The former; is the peer of the, realm, as 
well as metropolitan of the. Engliſh church. He takes prece- 
dence next ta the royal family, of all dukes and officers/of ſtate. 
He is enabled to hold ecclchaſt haſtical courts en that 


repu gal bo, the ax of Go the ing's e 


2 ut conſequently. of, grantin 
cenſes and di * N ah. Wks with 8 probate of wills, 
n of ſiwe pounds. Be- 
him the biſhops; of Lon- 
„Lincoln, Rocheſter, Litchbeld and 
Voroeder * and Wells, Saliſbury, 
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Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, Peter- 
. — and, in Wales, — Dua Wann St. 


Af 9376 i Hat 
Thong >the eee 
ſuch mers, — 4 


——— 
— of. very. ay, ee bot abilities. of roy practice has been at- 
tended with excellent effecta, with regard to the public tran- 
quillity of the church, and conſequently of the ſtate. 
The archbiſhop of Vork takes ace of all dukes, not of the 
Mood ropes: and of all officers. of ſtate, the lord chancellor ex- 
He has in his province, beſides his own dioceſe,” the 
of Durham, Carliſle, Cheſter, and Sodor and Man. 
In 5 he has the power of a — and 
juriſdiction in all criminal proceedings. A tr 
The biſhops are addreſſed Vour larifhives Miled Right | 
weren fathens in God, and precede; as barons on all public 
occalions.. They; have all the privileges of peers, and the 
biſhoprics of London, Wincheſter, Durham, Saliſbury, = 
and Lincoln, require no additional revenues to ſupport their 
prelates in the rank of noblemen. | Engliſh biſhops are to exa- 
mine _ ordain prieſts and deacons, to conſeerate churches 
and burying- places, and to adminiſter the rite of confirmation. 
Their ju rildiction relates to the probation of wills; to grant 
Iminiſtration of goods of ſuch as die inteſtate; to takt care 
of periſhable. goods when no one will adminiſter ; to collate 
to benefices 3 to grant inſtitutions to livings 3 to defend the 
— nd 6: int Weir ours paſts nota 


1 


a 


eros og have been —— 


pn contains, — fix 
viſit the churches twice or 


are leſs, lucrative than | 
nw rr your arch- 


ſow boy he un] ens 
biſhop's . pleaſure to his clergy, the lower 6 | 
= apt» — 9 — 4 ö 
The eccleſiaſtical 1 
ing, lodged in the convocation, which is a national repreſen- 
tative or ſynod, and anſwers, near to the ideas we have 
of a parliament. They are con at the ſame time wen 
png. n bulinels is to 1 
5 a 
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| le chase, and to call theſe to an account who have 4d. 

vanced new opinions, inconſuſtent with the doctrines of the 

Church of England. Some high flying cle me dry 
3 —ů— and in che begi of that of George 

the--powers of the-convocation 40's height that wp 

religious tderancy, and indeed 

f civildi — 3 r np, gy its pre- 

_ ogative of calling the members together, of diſſolving 

| them, and ever ſince they have not 8 fir for a7 

# $a — they cou: do buſineſs.” 
The coutt of arches is: the moſt ancient of the 
in church matters, 


= of Canterbury, and all + 
72 from the judgment of "inferior evurts, are directed to this 
ee nin th ns ofthe joys, who is called dean 
of the.arches ;--and- the ad in this court, 
imuſt be doctors of the eivil lw. ———— hes 
che fame authority with this, te whieh'the archbifhop's chan- 
Gery Was formerly joined. The prerogative court is that 
2 earen vc 1 and adminiſtrations taken out. The 
_ court: of peculiars, relating to certain pari have 
diction 2 wry rem Pepe — 
therefore exempt from the biſhop's courts. The ſee of Can- 
Terbury has mo leſs than fifteen of theſe peeuliars. The coun 
3 Its: name 1. conſiſting of commil. 
n but it 
a-court of his own, 
1 likewiſe hi 


_— - 


dia and) chapter 


— dine of uſur⸗ 
in yo 'The'wiſdom of 
ging tho king — arrange is conſpicuous 
. perſecution and „ And 
| _— — pticn in England, it is from the 
— that civil Mncentioufneſd has prevailed ; 1 mean 
_—_ erer 

| he bias which the cdergy had popery, in 
+ of VIII. and his fon, and 4o late as that 
ligabeth, occaſioned an interpofition of che civil power, 
| for 2. — ſo called 
| their affecting a gular purity life und manners. 
. * 


diſcipline, and the Hwy of 1 Their d 
the church of Scotland, was originally eee 
neva plan, e dee — — — 
epiſcopacy, to v government church in a 
—— of preſbyters. 1. e preſbyterians, however, are nom 
conſidered as being. diſſenters. The baptiſts form another ſe& 
of diſſenters. Thale do not believe. that infants are proper ob- 
jodts of baptiſm, and in the baptiſm-of adults, they ptactiſe 
imwerſion into water. Blended with theſe are the indepen- 
dents; but it is hard to ſay what are the particular tenets of 
thoſe ſes, ſo much have they deviated from their 

2 and ſo greatly do their profeſſors differ from each 
The moderate gy of the church of England, treat 
roar rians with affection and friendſhip ; and though the 
hierarchy of their :ohurch, 0 the character of biſhops, are 


t. The capital-points in their on, they conſider ——— g 
2-juriſ. Wl with the preſbyterians, — with the baptiſts, as not be- 
and are FFP 


abliſhed "church think that they are dri y and conſcien- 


22 2 nol — — of how — of late 0 


that all ſubſoriptions — . are re- 
— 2 to 


% bogey pode 

he- methodiſts are a ſect of a inſtitution, and their 
inandarie generality looked-upon, 2 Whitefeld, 
a divine of the church of England, but it is neut to de- 
r All we know is, that 
they pretend to great fervour and Hevotion, that their founder, 
who died lately, thought that the form of eccleſiaſtical —— 
flip, and prayers, whether taken from a common r 

er poured forth extempoye,' was a matter of indi 

he decordingly made uſe of both forms. His — 
figid' obſervers of the ine articles, and of them 
profeſs themſelves to be calviniſts. —— this ſect is ſplit 
among themſelves, ſome of them acknowledging Mr. Whitefield, 
and ' others Mr, W for their leader; not to mention a 
variety of ſubordinate {ſome-of whom are from, 

who have-their ae at London, and in the 
country of England. I am to obſerve, that there ſeems at pre- 
ſent to be among thoſe ſectaries, and diſſenters, a vaſt relaxa- 
tion of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, which is chiefly owing to diſ- 
—B— EST rs GO 
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of fre- thinking, the profeſſors of Which are preſdyterians « 
independents, and conſider all ſyſtems of religious government, 
and teſts of faith, as ſo roy ee ne en CONs 
ſcience- ow . MH 4444 3f7 

The — — ini England, 
and perhaps if their 22 were to undergo a very 


they | 
| thinking, though they pretend to be guided by interna 
dictated by che ſpirit of God. That revelation, 
— ſits however, are juſt what they pleaſe to make 
and if mean any thing, it is an abſtraction 
from- all ſenſual: i in treating | the- Chriſtian religion, 
and its bee 4 Wen ehe, me, 
in the goſpel. claim all religious creeds made ule 
he: ny — and all che modes of worſhip practiſed i 


| compelled by law. They 
a 6 peat phciane ef dre oth 6.to the ie 
| their-cloaths, and they publickly declaim againſt re 


fſiſtance, and the legality of going to war on any account, 


and the doctrines 
many other capital 


With co the reſurrection of the body, 


7. 0 U » 
Were all the 6s as rv Sg of this ſe to be deferided, 
| a reader, not acquainted with it, would. be apt to think it im. 
poſſible, that it ſhould aſſociate with other Chriſtians. No- 
— however is more certain, than that the quakers are moſt 

members of the community. Tbe ſtrictneſs of thei: 


. $ forthe oddities of their principles, and 
22 of — for the wildneſs of their opinions, 
Their gzconomy is e, for though none of them pretend 


to an coercive power, yet their cenſures are ſubmitted to as im- 


2 as if they were Romiffi bigots under an inquiſition. 

higheſt puniſhment is a kind of ex communication, which 
72 —— to deſeribe, but which is, taken off upon 
repentance and amendment, and the party is readmitted into 
all the privileges of their body. Their government is truly 
republican, and admirably well adapted. to their principles. 
They have an annual meetin . \ er A held at 
London, in the month of — 


— jt and the Britiſh plantations. In this meeting is 
examined the proceedings of their other meetings, which are 
e Indecencies n kind e 


reſorted to by 
2 from all parts of —— Ireland, Holland, 


% 
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- contributions are received, accounts are examined, and 


iſcourles exhortations, and fermions are delivered ſuitable to 
je exigency of the times, and their prevailing” vices and im- 


England, nde 6 than thoſe which royalty 
n | | over other communities.” This, with the 
| | nua ro r behaviour, ſobriety, and great induſtry, have 
internal Wi ied chem — in the eſteem of the legiſlature; 2 bas 


em by en of their affirmation, aue of 
—4 expert of juſtice. 
I ſhall not here enter into their political hiſtory, or in — TE 
manner one of their number, William Penn, formed that 
admirable eſtabliſhment of their order, which "ill ſubſiſts in 
Penſylvania. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that it was found 
experience, during the two laſt wars with France, that 
principles were incompatible, with either civil or e 
government; and conſequently, that, unleſs their enemies 
—— — they muſt have been maſters of their 
This created great trouble with the mother country, 
— it unfortunately happened, that the quakers were as tena- 
cious of their p een of their principles. 'Neceflity- and 
danger, however, at pelled them to contribute for their 
own: defence, 2 — — we do not find that they 
did it in their perſons; from all which it appears that it would 
„ N to form Fe into a civil —— . 


The ignorance of Fox, and the firſt leaders of this ſect, led 
the quakers into a thouſand extravagancies, by agitations and 
convulſions of the body, which they termed the —— — of 
the ſpirit. Barclay, Keith, and ſome other metaphyſi yſical heads 

ide the” doAzinel-houhh che drops tho! itgularitles of 
the profeſſion. This ſoftened the baden of the Sublic, and 
Barclay's ſucceſſors have omitted in their behaviour and ap- 
pearance many of thoſe unmeaning ſingularities.” The quakers, 
it is true, in general, till retain” the appellation of Friend, 
inſtead of Sir, and make uſe of Thou and Thee in diſcourſe ; 


| neither · are they ready to pull off their hats, of 
ed into Merit or pe. "They — — 
© a temſclyes' 9 [eh6 common' uk r 
hell i emergencies, and the ſingularities of a quaker of addreſs are now 
25 — but juſt diſcernible, and u geo to fiene, 18 
olland, Ee wich ele — 
8 the ern Eager In the — of the 
; ls reign. they. eee eee am apt td be- 


. 


oralities. - The good ſenſe for which this ſect is remarkable, 


N U 


chat enereaſe is not pereep- 

e of their ſingularities. The 
their meetings is furprizing; and the admonitions 
give to their brethren, by circular letters, from their 
—— are worthy imitation: by the moſt civilized 
— The payment of tithes is 2 W ſtanding 


it is —— — — — —— 
in their oppolitio to it — . 
— — The bodks * to their 


are 
which —— mult: be licenſed-by-a 1 22 


are 
in Engtaud Rl profeſs. the Roman” cathelic 
42 penal law again papiſle b. England 
tions. papiſts in d ap 
at finſt to be ſevere; yet they are executed with ſo in 
ty, that a Roman catholic feels himſelf under few hard- 
ips. Legal evaſions are found out for their double taxes, 
upon their landed property, and, as they are ſubject to none 
es (unleſs vol ) attending pub- 
tions, and the like burdens, the 


change of government, inſtead of beuering; would: hurt their 
fKtuation, | becauſe it would encttaſe the j of the legiſta- 


burdens, and heavier penalties. This — conſideration has 
6f late readerdd the Roman entbolies as dutiful and zealous 


fubjedts-as any his majeſty has; and their intereſt in election of 
— — . SEE is conſiderable, ; las for theſe 30 


——— — 7 objete, few 
2I-fhould — 1 the Rate of: religi an 
lend, we i vc eceſry a tention thofe who profeſs no re- 
have a vaſt ne the circum- 
the eſtabliſhed church. go under 
dhe name of Free- thinkers, and they — into 8 
ſets itſelf. Arians and Sochnians, words wel) 
known to imply a' diſbelief of the doctrines of the church 
England, with W to the Trinity, ſhelter themſtlves u 
the name-of Free-thinkers. Phe: Yeift ſhakes! himſelf tooſe 
ef al inſtitutions, . by pleading. Free-thinking. The 
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ture, which would undoubtedly expoſe them dai — 
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1 deiſt, does the like, and what is ſtill worſe, free-livitig is 
often te conſequenee:of free-thinleing, as is ſeen in the un- 
bounded: diſſipation, debauchery and impietycof its profeſſors. 
What the effects of this irreligion may prove, is hard to ſay, 
but it ſeems not to be ſa general at pteſent as in any one reigu 
ſmce the revolution. "This-is in a great meaſure owing to the 
diſcouragement it meets with from the royal example, which 
has brovght an attendance upon religious ordinances into credit, 
art the court and capital. Another eireumſtance, in fayvour- of 
— is the noble proviſion, which the enjoyment of -v 
dhopricz: or a dignified ſtation in the chureh makes, ſor lis 
younger ſons of noble families. The bench of biſhops" han, 
* m0 time ſince the reformation, been poſſeſſed by fo 
men of birth and quality; nor has it ever been known that 2 
many young perſons of rank and family, have been educated to 
me church, as at preſent. 2 reh ett N ,, (4 
\Lavevace.] The Engliſh language is known to be a 


compound of almoſt every maße in Europe, parti- 
cularly the Saxon, the French, and "Celtic, The Saxon: 
however, „and the words that are borrowed from: 
the French, being radically Latin, are common to other na- 
tions, particularly the Spaniards and the Italians. To de- 
ſtribe it abſtractedly, would be ſuperfluous to an Engliſly 
reader, but relatively it enjoys all the properties, wi 
many of tho defects of other European languages. It is moro 
— manly, and expreſſive, than either the French, or 
the Italian; more copious than the Spaniſh, and more elo- 
quent than the German, or the other northern tongues. It 
in ſubject, howeyer, to great provincialities in its accent, for 
the of one county can ſcarcely underſtand thoſe of an- 
other; butithis happens in other countries. People of fortunes 
aid education in England, of both ſexes, commonly either 
ſyeak, or underſtand the French, and many of them, the 
Italian and Spaniſn; but it has been obſerved, that foreign 
natioris have difficulty in underftanding the few Englidh- 
who talk Latin, which is perhaps the reaſon why that lan- 
zunge is diſuſed in England, even by the learned 5 
ALZARNING AND'LEARNED MEN: | England may be looked 
a another word for the ſeat of learning and the Muſes-. 
great Alfred cultivated both in the time of the Saxons, 
hen: barbariſm and ignorance overſpread the reſt of Europe, 
has there ſince his time been wanting a continual ſueceſ - 
fion"of learned men, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by: 
their-weitings'or ſtudies. Theſe are fo numerous, that à bare 
catalogue of their names, down to this day, would form a 


2 


- -tothim by Leland; e find treatiſes upon the flux and-reflux of 
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was given to learned foreigners, eee dward 


ed in the world, aud which 

idſt the barbarous rhe of civil war. 
who was himſelf a moving library, 
made collection of the lives and 


characters of thoſe learned perſons; who' preceded the reign 
his a er eee eg ſeve- 
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particularly a: ſon, and 
the 2 of Edward 


if 
Wt 
SH 
11 


diffe 
exe 


great Bacon; lord Vetulain,: as the latter was 
— Neweon; Among the other curious works afcribed 


the Britiſh ſea, upon metallurgy, upon aſtronomy, coſmogra- 
phy; and upon the impediments of knowledge. He lived 
Henry III. and died at Oxford in 1248. The honour- 


reſembles. u 


of literature , and it is but 
| e to the of cardinal Wolſey, though other- 
_ wiſe a and profligate miniſter, to acknowledge that 
both his — and laid the foundation of 
che polite arta, and the revival of clafßical learning in England. 
As many of the * Peta ont 84 ſentiments in . 


gious matters, at the time 


5 


VI. during — did à great deal for the en 

ment of theſe foreigners, and ſhewed diſpoſitions for 8 
| the moſt uſeful parts of „ had he lived. Learni 

well as liberty — almoſt total eclipſe nog Eng 


12 the bl, — pars of queen Mary 
— — be 2 banned 
. ———— —ů — — 
and ſtate, but ſhe ſeems. to have conſidered their Tea er 
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Ia this ſhe ſhewed herſelf a great politician, but ſhe would 
have been a more amiable queen, had ſhe raiſed genius from 
pſcurity' ; for though ſhe was no ſtranger to Spencer's Muſe, 
ſhe „ to be ſo much N upon, by an unfeel- 
ing miniſter, the poet languiſhed to death in obſcurity. 
Though ſhe taſted the beauties of the divine Shakeſpear, yet we 
know not that they. we e diftinguiſhed by any particular acts 
of her munificence, , but her parſimony was nobly. ſupplied by 
her favourite the earl of Eſſex, the politeft ſc of his age, 
and his friend the earl of Southampton, who were patrons of 
The encouragement of learned foreigners in England, con- 
tinued to the reign of James I. who was very munificent to 
Caſaubon, and other foreign authors of diſtinction, even of 
different principles. He was himfelf no great author, but his 
example had a wonderful effect upon his ſubjects, for in his 
reign were formed thoſe great maſters of polemic divinity, 
whoſe works are almoſt inexhauſtible mines of knowledge. 
Nor muſt it be forgot, that the ſecond Bacon, whom I have 
already mentioned, was by him created viſcount Verulam, and 
lord high chancellor of England. He was likewiſe the patron. 
of Camden; and other hiſtorians, as well as antiquaries, whoſe” 
works are to this day ſtandards in thoſe ſtudies. Upon the 
whole, therefore, it cannot be denied, that Engliſh learning 
is under great obligations to James J. — 
His ſon Charles I. had a taſte for the polite arts, eſpecially 
ſculpture, painting, and architecture. He was the patron of 
Rubbne, Vandyke, Inigo Jones, and other eminent artiſts, ſo 
that had it nat been for the civil wars, he would probably have 
converted: his court and capital, into a ſecond Athens, and the 
collections he made for that purpoſe, conſidering-his pecuniary- 
diflicultics,. were ſtupendous. His favourite, the duke of Buck-' 
ingham, imitated him in that reſpect, and laid out the amazing 
ſum of 400, ol. fterling, upon his cabinet of paintings and 
curioſities. The earl of Arundel was, however, the great 
Mzcenas of that age, and by the immenſe acquiſitions he 
made * antiquities, eſpecially his famous marble inſeriptions, 
ma 1a footing, as to the encoura and utility 
af — — — — yeipdas Chartes, 
and his court, had little or no reliſh for poetry. But ſuch 
"17 BE was his generolity in encouragi nius and merit of every” 
l. lind, that he — the K of -bis poet laureat, the da» 
arch ou Ben Johnſon, from o marks to 100 l. per annum, 
and a tierce: of Spaniſ wine; which ſalary is continued to 
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The public encouragement of learning, and the arts, ſuf- 
fered indeed an eclipſe, during the time o 'the civil wars, and 
the ſucceeding uſurpation. y very learned men, however, 
found their ſituations under Cromwell, though he was no 
ſtranger to their political ſentiments, ſo eafy, that they follow- 
ed their ſtudies, to the vaſt benefit of every branch of learn- 
ing, and many ff. agg” nag 1 merit, appeared even in 
thoſe times of diſtraction, Uſher, Willis, "Harrington, Wil- 
and a prodigious number of other great names, were 
unmoleſted. by that uſurper, and he would even have filled the 
_ univerſities with literary merit, could he have done it with any 
hy of ſafety. to his government. 
= — "* Charles es IL. was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by-th 
pomoingry which it carried xo For knowledge, ſpe 
Sly by the inſtitution of. the royal ſociety. The king him- 
ſelf was an excellent judge of thoſe ſtudies, and thou Þ irre- 
ligious gious himſelf, England never aboynds more with ed 
and able divines, in his reign loved painting and 
poetry but was far more munificent mn the former than the. 
The incomparable Paradiſe Loſt by Milton, was pub- 
Ebel in his reign, but ſo little read, that the impreſſion did 
not pay the expence of 15 1. iven by the bookſeller for the 
copy. The reign of Charles . notwithſtanding the bad taſte 
of his court in ſeveral] of the polite 2 ſome is reckoned 
the Auguſtan age in England, and is di _ the names 
of Boyle, Halley, Hook, Sydenham, ple, Til- 
lotſon, Butler, Cowley, Waller, Dryden rockets, and 
Otway. The pulpit aſſumed more majeſty, a better Fog 
and truer energy, than it ever had known before. Claffic li 
terature recovered moor, of its native graces, and though Eng- 
land could not under him boaſt of a; Jones, and a Vandyke, 
yet Sir Chriſtopher Wren introduced a more general regula- 
rity, than ever had been known before in architecture, and 
many excellent Engliſh painters (for Lely and Kneller were 
before flouriſhed in this reign. 


of James II. though be likewiſe bad a taſte for the 


fine arts, is chiefly diſtinguiſhed in the province of literature, 
by thoſe compoſitions that were . publiſhed by the Engliſh di- 


vines againſt popery, and which, for ſtrength, of reaſoning, - 


and. depth of erudition, never were equalled STAN 
country). | 
The of Newina, and Locke :adorned. the 


William II. a prince, who neither underſtood, nor wot | 


learning, or genius in any ſhape; It flouriſhed, however, in 


* reign, werely by the rr of the ſoil, in l 
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It has been obſerved, that metaphy- 
ſical reaſoning, and a ſqueamiſh ſcepticiſm in religious 
matters, prevailed too much, and this has been generally at- 


tributed to his indifference as to ſacred ſubjects. umen- 
tation, however, thereby acquired, and has ſtill preſerved a 
far more rational tone in every province of literature, than it 
had before, eſpecially in religion and philoſophy. | 
The moſt uninformed readers are not unacquainted with the 
improvements which learning, and all the polite arts, received 
under the auſpices of queen Anne, and which put her court 
at leaſt on a footing with that of Lewis XIV. in its moſt 
ſplendid days. Many of the great men, who had figured in 
the 2 rs of the Stuarts and William, were. ſtill ahve, and 
in the full exerciſe of their faculties, when a new race ſprung 
up, in the republic of I&arning and the arts. Addiſon, Prior, 
Pope, Swift, lord Bolingbroke, lord Shafteſbury, Arbuthnot, 
Congreve, Steele, Rowe, and many other excellent writers, 
both in verſe and proſe, need but be mentioned to be ad- 
mired, and the -Engliſh were as triumphant in literature as 
in war. Natural and moral philoſophy kept pace with 
the polite arts, and even religious and political diſputes con- 
tributed to the advancement- of learning, by the unbounded: 
liberty which the laws of England allow in ſpeculative mat- 


ders. | 
The miniſters of George I. were the patrons of erudition, 
and fome of them were no mean . proficients themſelves, I 
have already obſerved, that in - this reign a poet held the pen 
of ' firſt ſecretary of ſtate, though Mr. Addiſon's talents were 
inadequate to the poſt, and his temper ſtill more, £ 
Though George II. was himſelf no Mecznas, yet his reign 

yielded to none of the preceding, in the numbers of learned 
and ingenious men it produced. The bench of biſhops was 
never known to be ſo well provided with able prelates, as it 
was in the early years of his reign, a full proof that his nobi- 
lity and miniſters were judges of literary qualifications. In 
er departments of erudition, the favour of the public ge- 
nefally ſupplied the coldneſs of the court. After the rebellion 
) year 1745, when Mr. Pelham was conſidered as being 
firſt miniſter, this ſcreen between government and literature, 
was in a "meaſure removed, and men of genius began 

then to tafte the bounty. - | 


"The reign of his dſon promiſes to renew 4 Iden * 
: * he noble 3 a * 

ous munificence to men of 
already thrown an: illuſtrious re- 
2 | 


to learning and all the arts. 


merit, in every ſtudy, * 
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fulgence round his court, which muſt endear his memory to 
future generations. ie x tee. te, 
Beſides learning, and the fine arts in general, the Engliſh 
excel, in what we tall; the learned profeſſions. Their courts 
of juſtice are adorned with greater abilities and virtues, per- 
haps, than thoſe which any other e can boaſt of. A 
remarkable inſtance of which, occurs in the appointments for 
the laſt 400 years of their lord chancellors, who hold the 
higheſt and the moſt uncontroulable judicial ſeat in the king- 
dom, and yet it is acknowledged, by all parties, that during 
that time, theit bench has remained anpolluted by corruption, 
or partial affections. The few inſtances that may be alledged 
to the contrary, fix no imputation of wilful guilt, upon the 
ies. The great lord chaneellor Bacon was cenſured indeed 
or corrupt ptaCtices, but malevolence itſelf does not ſay that 
he was guilty any farther than in too much indulgence to his 
ſervants. The caſe of one of his ſucceſſors is {till more fa- 
vourable to his memory, as his cenſure reflects diſgrace only 
upon his enemies, and his lordſhip was, in the eyes of every 
man of candour and conſcience, acquitted, not only of actual 
but intentional guilt. Even Jefferies, infernal as he was in 
His politics, never was accuſed of partiality in the cauſes: that 
came before him as chancellor. 2 55 
It muſt be acknowledged, that neither pulpit, nor bar- elo- 
quence, has been much ſtudied in England;, but this is q ing 
to the genius of the people, and their laws. The ſermons of 
their divines are often learned, and always ſound as to the 
were and doctrinal part, but the many religious ſects in 
England, require to be oppoſed rather by reaſoning than elo- 
quence. An unaccountable notion has however prevailed even 
among the clergy themſelves, that the latter is. incompatible 
with the former, as if the arguments of. Cicero and Demoſt- 
henes were weakened by thoſe powers of language, with which 
they are adorned. - A ſhort time, perhaps, may remove this 
prepoſſeſion, and convince the clergy, as well as laity, that 
true eloquence is the firſt and faireſt hand-maid of argumen- 


5 tation, The reader, however, is not ta imagine that I am 


inſinuating, that the preachers of the Engliſh church ate de- 
ſtitute of the graces of elocution, ſo ſar from that, no clergy 
in the world can equal them, in the purity and perſpicuity of 
language, though I think that if they conſulted more than 
they do the of elocution, they would preach with more 


effect. If the ſemblance of thoſe powers, coming from the 
mouths of r- enthuſtaſts, are attended with the amazivg 
effect we daily 
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they were exerted in reality, and ſupported with ſpirit and 
AMV Saco. den Rey. 

p The hows" of England are of ſo peculiar a eaſt, that the 
ſeveral pleadings at the bar, do not admit, or but very ſpa- 
ringly, of the flowers of ſpeech, and I am apt to think that a 
eading in the Ciceronian manner, would make. a ridiculous 
ce in Weſtminſter-hall. The Engliſh lawyers, how- 

ever, though they deal little in eloquence, are well verſed in 
rhetoric and reaſoning. 5 a 
Parliamentary freaking not being bound down. ta that pre- 


cedent whieh is required in the courts of law, no nation in 


the world can produce ſo many examples of true eloquence, 
as the Engliſh ſenate in its two hauſes, witneſs the fine ſpeeches 
made by both parties, in parliament, in the reign of Charles I, 


and thoſe that have been printed ſince the acceſſion of the pre- 


ſent family, '- 1, 
„ botany, anatomy, and all the arts or 
t perfec- 
tion by the Engliſh, and every member of the medical profeſ- 
ſion, is ſure of an impartial hearing at the bar of the public, 


The fame may be ſaid of muſic, and theatrical exhibitions. 


Even agriculture and mechaniſm, are now reduced in England 
to ſciences, and that too without any public 3 
but that given by private noblemen and gentlemen, wha aſſo- 
ciate themſelves for that purpoſe. In ſhip-building, clock 
— dns the various branches of cutlery, they ſtand unri- 
- UN1vVERSYPEES:] I have already mentioned the two uni- 
verſities of Cambridge and Oxford, which have been the ſe- 
minaries of more learned men than any in Europe, and ſome 
have ventured to ſay, than all other literary inſtitutions. It 
is certain that their magnificent buildings, which of late years, 


in ſplendour and architecture, rival the moſt ſuperb royal edi- 


ſices, the rich endowments; the liberal eaſe and tranquillity en- 


+ joyed by thoſe who inhabit them, ſurpaſs all the ideas which 


foreigners, who viſit them, eonceive of literary ſocieties. 80 
reſpeftable are they in their foundations, that each univerſity 


fends two members to the Britiſh parliament, and their chan- 


cellors and officers have ever a civil juriſdiction over their ſtu- 
dents, the better to feeure their independency. Their col- 
leges, in their revenues and buildings, exceed thoſe of many 
other univerſities. In Oxford there are 20, beſides. five halls, 


that are not endowed, and where the ſtudents maintain them- 


ſelves. The colleges of Oxford are Vajrerſity founded as 
ſome fay by Alfred the Great, Baliol, founded by John Ba- 
liol, king of Scots, in 1262. Merton, founded by Walter of 
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Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, and high chaneellor of Eng- 
land, in 1267. Exeter, founded in 1316, by Walter Sta- 
pleton, 1 Exeter, and lord treaſurer of England. Oriel, 


founded by Edward II. in the year 1324. Queen's, founded 
by Robert Eglesfield, chaplain to queen Philippa, conſort to 
dward III. in her honour. New college, founded in 1 386 
by William of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, but finſthed 
by Thomas de Rotheram, archbiſhop of York, and lord high 
chancellor, in the Jour 147 8 All Souls, founded by Henry 
Chicheley, archbifhop of Canterbury, in 1437 dalen, 
was founded by William Patten, alias Wainfleet, biſhap of 
Wincheſter, and lord chancellor, in the year 1458. Brazen 
Noſe, founded in, 1509, by William Smith, biſhop of Lin- 
coln. Corpus Chriſti, founded in 1516, by. Richard Fox, 
biſhop of Wincheſter. Chriſt Church, founded by car- 
dinal Wolſey, in 1515, but compleated by others, and is 
now the cathedral of the dioceſe. Trinity, founded by 
Sir Thomas Pope, ſoon after the reformation. St. John 
Baptiſt was founded in 1555, by Sir Thomas White, lord 
mayor of London. Jeſus, was begun by Hugh Price, pre- 
bendary of Rocheſter, and appropriated to the Welch. 
Wadham, ſo called from its founder Nicholas Wadham, 
of Somerſetſhire, Eſq. It was begun by him in the 
1609, but finiſhed after his death, by his lady, in 1613. 
Pembroke, ſo called in honour of the earl of Pembroke, then 
lord high chancellor, was founded by Thomas Teſdale, Eſq; | 
Richard Wrightwick, B. D. in 1624. Worceſter, was erected 
— college, by Sir Thomas Cooke of Aſtley, in Worceſ- 
ö Ire. , „ 4 | 1955 : 8 5 * 
* To theſe 19 may be added Hertford college, formerly Hart- 
Hall; but a patent having paſſed the great ſeal in the year 
1740, for ee into a college, that deſign is now carry- 
Into execution. e 151 45 
Ihe five halls are theſe following: Alban hall, Edmund hall, 
St. Mary's hall, New-inn hall, and St. Mary Magdalen hall. 
The colleges of Cambridge are Peter- houſe, founded by 
Hugh Balſham, prior of Ely, in 1257, who was afte | 
biſhop of that ſee. Clare hall, fou in 1340, by a bene- 
faction of lady Elizabeth Clare, counteſs of” Aldo, Pem- 
; broke hall, founded ſeven. years after, by a counteſs of Pem- 
broke. St; Bennet's, or Corpus Chriſti, founded about the | 
_ ſame time, by the united guilds, or fraternities of Corpus 
Chriſti, and the Bleſſed Virgin, A Trinity hall, founded by N 
Bateman, biſhop of Norwich, about the year 1548. Gonvil 
and Caius, founded by Edmund de Gonvil in 1348, completed 
Fön blen. 
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John Caius, a phyſician. King's college, founded b 
enry VI. and completed by his ſucceſſors. 1. 5 
was founded by the ſame king's conſort, but finiſhed by Elizabeth, 
wife to Edward IV. Catharine hall, founded by Richard 


Woodlark in 1475: Jeſus college, founded by John Al- 


cock, biſhop of Ely, in the reign of Henry VII. iſt col- 


75 was founded about the ſame time, by that king's mother, 


1 r. counteſs of Richmond. St. John's college was 
founded by the ſame lady. Magdalen college was founded by 
Thomas Audley, baron of Walden, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Trinity college was founded by Henry VIII. Emanuel 
college, by Sir Walter Mildmay, in 1584. Sidney college 
was founded by Thomas Ratchff, earl of Suſſex, in 1 588, 
and had its name from his wife Frances Sidney. 


- Crrizs, TowNs, FORTS, AND OTHER} This head is ſo 


EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, v extenſive, 


that J can only touch upon objects that can aſſiſt in giving the 


reader ſome idea of its importance, grandeur, or utility. 
London, the metropolis of the Britiſh empire, na 


takes the lead in this diviſion" it appears to have been founded 


between the reigns of Julius Cæſar and Nero, but by whom 
is uncertain ; for we are told by Tacitus, that it was a place 


of „ rn in Nero's time, and ſoon after became the ca- 
pital of the iſtand. It was firſt walled about with hewn 


ſtones, and Britiſh bricks, by Conſtantine the Great, and the 


walls formed an oblong ſquare, in compaſs about three miles, 


with ſeven principal gates. The fame emperor made it a 


biſhop's ſee ; for it appears that the biſhop of London was at 
the council of Arles, in the 4 314: he alſo ſettled a mint 


in it, as is plain from ſome of his coins. 
London, in its large ſenſe, including Weſtminſter, South- 
wark, and part of Middleſex, is a city of a very ſurprizing 


extent, of prodigious wealth, and of the moſt extenſive trade. 


This city, when conſidered with all its advantages, is now 
what ancient Rome once was; the ſeat of liberty, the en- 
courager of arts, and the admiration of the whole world. Lon- 
don is the centre of trade; it has an intimate connection with all 


* 


the countries in the kingdom; it is the grand mart of the na- 
tion, to which every part ſend their commodities, from whence +. 


R 4 | they 


N 1 


- ® London is ſituated in 31 31“ north latitude, 400 miles ſouth of E 


and 270 ſouth-eaſt of Dublinz 180 miles weſt of Amfterdam, 210 north-weſt , 
Paris, $00 ſouth-weſt of Copenhagen, 600 north-weſt of Vienna, 790 ſouth-weſt 


of Stockholm, 800 north-eaſt of Madrid, 820 north-weſt of Rome, ”=_ north eaſt. 
of Liſbon, 1360 north-weſt of Conſtantinople, and 1414 ſouth-weſt 


* 


_— 
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they again are ſent back into every town in the nation, and to 
every part of the world. From hence innumerable carriages, 
by land and water, are conſtantly emplayed ; and from hence 
ariſes that circulation in the national body, which renders 
every part healthful, vigorous, and in a proſperous condition; 
à circulation that is equally beneficial .to the head; — 
moſt diſtant members. Merchants are here as rich as noble- 
men; witneſs their incredible loans to government; and there 
is no place in the world where the ſhops of tradeſmen make 
ſuch a noble and elegant appearance, or are better ſtocked. 
It is Gtuated on the banks of the Thames, a river, which, 
though not the largeſt, is the richeſt and moſt commodious 
for commerce of any in the world. It being continually filled 
with fleets, failing to or from the moſt 1 t climates; and 
its banks being from London- bridge to Blackwall, almoſt one 
continued great magazine of nayal ftores, containing three 
large wet docks, 32 dry docks, and 33 yards for the building 
of ſhips, for the uſe of the merchants, beſide the places al- 
lotted for the building of hoats and lighters ;. and the king's 
rds Jowet down the river for the building men of war. As 
is city is about 60 miles diſtant from the ſea, it enjoys, by 
means of this beautiful river, al the benefits of navigation, 
without the danger of being ſurprized by foreign fleets, or of 
being annoyed by the moiſt 4 852 of the ſea. It riſes regu- 
ly from the water-fide, and extending itſelf. on both ſides 
along its banks, reaches a prodigious length from eaſt to weſt 
in a kind of amphitheatre towards the north, and is conti- 
pued for near 20 miles on all ſides, in a ſucceſſion of magni- 
FPcent villas, and populous villages, the country ſeats of gen- 
tlemen and tradeſmen ; whither the latter retire: for the bene 
of the freſh air, and to relax their minds from the hurry o 
buſineſs, The regard paid by the legiſlature to the property of 
the ſubjest, has hitherto prevented any bounds being fixed for 
ts extenſion, AW dodge ants dF 
The irregular form of this city makes it difficult to aſcertain 
its extent, However, its length from eaſt to well, is gene- 
ally allowed to be above ſeven miles from Hyde: park corner 
Poder and its breadth, in ſome places, three, in other 
two; and in other again nat much above half a mile. Hence 
the circumference of the whole is almoſt 18 miles. But it is 
much eaſier to form an idea of the large extent of a city ſo ir- 
regularly built, by the number of the people, who are com- 
puted to be near a million; and from the number of .edifices 
Jievoted to the ſervice of religion. | r 
Of theſe, beſide St. Paul's cathedral,. and the collegia 
church at Weſtminſter, there are 102 pariſh * — 
> hs 0 
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; chapels of the eſtabliſhed. religion; 21 French 
2 5 1x. chapels belonging to the Germans, Duech, Daines 
33 baptiſt meetings; 20 independent meetings; 28 preſ- 
— meetings; 19 popiſh chapels, and meeting: houſes for 
at uſe of foreign — and people of various ſects; 
Jews ſyn So that there are 326 places devoted 
igious worſhip, in the compaſs of this vaſt pile of build - 
tas without reckoning the 21 nent uſually included 

within the bills of mortality. 

There are alſo in and near this city 100 eee en 
20 hoſpitals and infirmaries, 3 colleges, 10 public priſons, 15 
fleſh-markets; 1 market for hve cattle, 2 other markets more 
particularly for herbs ; and 23 other markets for corn, coals, 
bay, &c. 15 inns of court, 27 public ſquares, beſide thoſe 
within any ſingle buildings, as the Temple, &c:; 3 bridges, 
49 halls for companies, 8 public ſchools, ' called free-ſchools ; 
and 131 charity- ſchools, which provide education for 5034 
poor children; 207 inns, 447 taverns, 551 coffee-houſes, 5975 
alehouſes; 90 hackney coaches; 400 ditto chairs; 7000 
ſtreets, lanes, courts, and alleys, and 130,000 dwelling-houſes, 
containing, as has been already obſerved, about 1,000,000 in- 
babitants, who, according to a — eſtimate, conſume ——— 


the following Toppers e e | | 
— o r e ee 
Sheep and lande K — — t, sag 
swine — f yew 70 2 ee, nt” 186,932 
Pigs N „„ — 3 Cw. — 4+ Kd! „ 
** „ and wild fowl innumerable ; 

ackare] ſold at Billingſgate — 124,740,000 
Oyſters, buſhels — SST 


Small boats witch cod, haddock, whiting, &c. 
over and above thoſe brought by r 
and great quantities of river and falt-fſh 

Butter, pounds weight, about 

Cheeſe, ditta, about t — 2 

Gallons of malic © 17 ²· ws, — 7 


Barrels of ſtrong beer — — 
8 411 eee 
ons of fartign wines 30, 044 
Gall * 4 
ons of rum, pee” hrs an other — 1 b 
Pounds weight of candles above | — 1, , 00 
| 3 "ed / 


d ere! $5 162417 er 215 nee 
* pe 1 - - 2 p * 


17 
* 1 " 
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London bridge was firft built of tone in the ri of Hen- 
vr about the year 2163, by a tax laid upon wool, which in 
courſe of time gave riſe to the: notion that it was buile upon 


wool- packs; from that time it has undergone many alterations 


and improvements, particularly ſince r 176, when 
the houſes were taken down, and the ren more 
convenient and beautiful. The paſſage for carriages is 37 


feet broad, and 7 feet on each fide for foot paſſe 
f 8 


croſſes the Thames, where it is 915 feet 
preſent 19 arches of about 20 feet wide each, but the centre 


one is conſiderably larger. 


Weſtminſter- bridge is ha, one of the moſt — 


| and elegant ſtructures of the kind in the known world; It is 


built entirely of ſtone, and extended over the river at a place 
where-it is 1,223 feet broad; which is above 300 feet broader 
than at London- bridge. On each fide is a fine balluſtrade of 
tone, with places of ſhelter from the rain. The width of 
the bridge is 44 feet; Having on each fide a fine foot way for 

enger. It conſiſts of 14 picrs, and 13 and two 
ſmall arches, all ſemi- circular, that in the center ing 76 feet 
wide, and the reſt decreaſing four feet each from the other; ſo 
that the two leaſt arches of the 13 great ones, are each 52 fect. 
It is computed that the value of 40,000 1. in ſtone, and other 
materials is {ways under water. This magnificent ſtructure 


_ . was begun in-1738,-and finiſhed in 1750, at the-expence of 


3 5000 1. defrayed by the parliament. 
lack-friars-bridge falls nothing ſhort of that-of Weſtmin- 
ſter, either in — or . has" but the ſituation 


45 of the ground on the two ſhores, obliged the architect to em- 


= ical arches ; which, „have a very fine eſ⸗ 

unqueſtionable jud prefer it to Weſtminſfter- 
2 e N 1 50, and finiſhed in 1770, 
at l 120,000 I. to be diſcharged by a toll upon 
the It is ſituated almoſt at an equal diſtance be- 


teen thoſe of Weſtminſter and London, commands à view 


of the Thames from the latter to Whitehall, and diſcovers 


on „ eee ſtriking manner. 


cathedral of St. Paul's is the moſt capacious, i. 
— — regular Proteſtant church in the world. The length 


- - within-is 500 feet; and its height, from the marble pavement 
tao the croſs, on che top of the cupola, is 340. It is built of Port- 


land ſtone, according to the Greek and Roman orders, in the form 


of a croſs, after the model of St. Peter's at Rome, to which in 


ſome reſperts i it is ſuperior. ' St, Paul's church-is the princip 


work of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and undoubtedly the only 


work of the ſame magnitude, that ever was compleated by one 


man. He lived * and finiſhed the building 37 
Fears 
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years after he himſelf laid the firſt ſtone. It takes up fix/acres 


of ground, though the whole length of this church meaſureg 
no, more than the width of St. Peter's. The expence of re- 
building it after the, fire of London, was defrayed by a duty 
on coals, and is computed at a million ſterling. "peru thindy 
Weſtminſter- abbey, or the collegiate church of Weſtmin- 
ſter, is a venerable pile of building, in the Gothic taſte. It 
was firſt built by Edward the Confeſſor; king Henry III. re- 
built it from the ground, and Henry VII. added a fine chapel to 
the eaſt end of it; this is the * Som of the deceaſed Britiſh 
kings and nobility; and here are alſo monuments erected to 
the memory of many great and illuſtrious perſonages, com- 
manders by ſea and land, philoſophers, poets, &c. In the 
reign of queen Anne, 4oool. a year, out of the coal duty, 
was granted by parliament for keeping it in repair. 
The inſide of the church of St. Stephen's Walbrook, is ad- 
mired for its lightneſs and elegance, and does honour to the 
memory of Sir Chriſtopher Wren. © The ſame may be ſaid of 


the ſteeples of St, Mary-le-Bow, and St. Bride's, which are 


ſuppoſed to be the moſt complete in their kind of any in Eu- 
rope, though architecture has laid down no rules for ſuch, erec- 
tions. Few churches in or about London are without ſome 
beauty. The ſimplicity of the portico in Covent-Garden is 
worthy the pureſt ages of antient architecture. That of St. 
Martin's in the Fields would be noble and ſtriking, could it 
be ſeen from a proper point of view. Several of the new 
churches are built in an ele 
chapels have gracefulneſs and proportion to recommend them. 
The Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall, is but a very ſmall part 
of a noble palace, deſigned by Inigo Jones, for the royal reſi- 
dence, and as it now ſtands, under all its diſadvantages, its 
ſymmetry, and ornaments, are in the higheſt ſtile and execu- 
tion of architecture. e | 
Weſtminſter-hall, though on the outſide it makes a mean, 
and no very advantageous appearance, is a noble Gothic build- 
ing, and is ſaid to be the largeſt room in the world, it being 
220 feet long; and 70 broad. Its roof is the fineſt of its kin 
that can be ſeen, - Here are held the. coronation feaſts of our 
kings and queens ; alſo the courts of chancery, king's-bench, 
and common-pleas, and above ſtairs, that of the exchequer. 
That beautiful column, called the Monument, erected at 


the charge of the city, to perpetuate the memory of its being 
deſtroy by fire, is juſtly worthy of notice. This column, 
which is of the Doric order, exceeds all the obeliſks and pil- 


lars of the antients, it being 202 feet high, with a ſtair-caſe 
in the middle to aſcend to the balcony, which is about 30 feet 
Hort of the top, from whence there are other ſteps, made for 


t taſte, and even ſome of the 


— — — 
_ - —_ — — 


—— —— — 
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| hence; at the diftance of 202 feet (the height of this column) 


we ENG LAND. 

to look out at the top of all, which is faſhioned like 
an urn, with a flame iſſuing from it. On the baſe of the Mo- 
nument, next = ſtreet, the deſtruction of the city, and the 
relief . the ſufferers by Chartes II. and his brother, is 
emblematically repreſented in bas relief. The north and ſouth 
ſidles of the baſe have each a Latin inſcription, the one de- 


| ſcribing its dreadful deſfolation v, and the other its ſplendid re- 
ſurrection; and on the eaſt fide is an inſcription, ſhewing 


arhen the pillar was begun and finiſhed. The of erect- 
ing this monument, Which was begun by Sir Chriſtopher 


. Wren r tiniſhed by him i in 16775 amounted to up- 


The Royal 1 large noble building, and i is ſaid 
te here cult above 80,0001.” - 
We might here give a deſcription of the Tower +, Bank of 


England, — comp en ty-office, andthe Horſe- 
guards 


# . Flache year of ce dre Sept, 2, eaſtward from 
terrible fire broke 

out about midnight; which driven on by a high wind, not only waſted the adjacent 
Fuck but alfo very remote places, with incredible and fury, It conſumed 
urches, the city-gates, Guildhall, many public ſtructures, höſpitals, ſchools, 
Kibraries, a vaſt nu of ſtately edifices, 13,000 dwelling-houſes, and 400 ſtreets. 
8. the 26 wards it · utteriy deſtroyed 15, and left eight others ſhattered and half 
t. The ruins of the city were 436 acres, from the Tower by the Thames fide 


to the Temple church ; and from the north-eaſt along the wall to + (ten 


To the eſtates and fortunes of the city it was mercileſs, but to theit lives 
vourable, that it might in all th — conflagration of the world. The 
deſtruQion was ſudden; for in a ſpace of time the city was ſeen moſt floyriſh- 
ing, and reduced to nothing. Three days after, when this fatal fire had baffled all 
human ronnſels and endeavours ; in the inion of all, it Kopped, as it were by 3 
command from heaven, and was on ev — 


| F In examining the curioſities of the 1 Tower of London, it will be proper to begin 


thoſe on the outfide the principal gate; the/firſt thing a ſtranger uſually goes 
— RE beafts ; which, from — rubtion, = — — 
entered the outer and paſſed what is called ur 
Fouſe preſents itſelf ae My is known by a — non on the wall, and 
another over the door which leads to their dens, By ringing a bell, and paying fix 
pence each; perſon, you may eafily gain admittance. 
The next place worthy of obſer vation i is the Mint, which comprebends near one- 
third of the Foes, and contains houſes for all the officers belonging to the coinage. 
On 22 the principal gate you ſee the White Tower, built by William the Con- 
This i a large, ſquare, irregular ſtone building, fituated almoſt in the cen- 
r- no one fide anſwering to another, nor any of its watch towers, of which there 
are four at the top, built alike, One of theſe towers is now converted into an ob- 
In the firſt ſtory are two noble rooms, one of which is a ſmall armoury 
3 it having various ſorts of arms, very curioufly laid up, for above 


| 2 oo ſeamen, In the other room are many cloſets and preſſes, all filled — 
£ 


engines” and inftruments of death, Over this zre two other floors, one 
7 filled with arms; the other with arms and other warlike — Ke 
as f. ſhovels, pick-axes, and cheveaux de frize. In the I ſtory, are Kept 
match, ſbeep-ſkins, tanngd hides, &c. and in a little- room, ulius Czfar's 
chapel, are depofited ſome records, containing perhaps the antient Lows and cuſ- 
toms of the place. In this building are alſo preſerved the models of the new-in- 
vented engines of deſtructiun, that have from time to time been preſented to the go- 
verament. | Ne the ſouthweſt angle of the White-Tower, js the * . 


* 
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guards at White-hall, the Mews, where the king's horſes are 
kept; the Manſion-houſe of the lord-mayor, the Cuſtom- 
* f i 4 12A , | g 5 5 #15 houſe, 


in which are depoſited the ſpoils of what was vainly called the Invincible Armada 
r the memory of that fignat vi a | 
by the Engliſh over the whole naval power of Spain, in the reign of Philip II. 

You now come to the grand ſtore-houſe, a noble building, to the northward of 
the White Tower, that extends 245 feet in length, and 60 in breadth. Ie was be- 
gun by King James II. who built it to the firſt floor ; but it was finiſhed. by King 
William III. who erected that magnificent room called the New, or Small Armouty, 
in which that prince, with queen Mary, his conſort, dined in great form, having 

e warrant workmen I labourers to attend them, dreſſed in white gloves and 
aprons, the uſual badges of the order of maſohry. To this noble rom you are led 
by a folding door, adjoining to the eaſt end of the Tower chapel, which leads to a 


ſtaircaſe af 50 ca ſteps., On the left fide of the uppermoſt landing-place is . 
in G 


opts rk in which are conftantly employed about 14 furbiſh 
W and new- placing the arms, On entering the armoury, you ſee what they 
call a wilderneſs of arms, fo _ artfully diſpoſed, that at one view you behold arme 
for near $0,000 men, all bright, and fit. for ſeryice ; a fight which it 1s-impoflible 
ta behold without aſtoniſhment ; and befide thoſe expoſed to view, there be- 
fort the late war, 16 cheſts ſhut up, each cheft holding about 12 
The arms were originally diſpoſed by Mr. Harris, who contrived to place Ted in 
this beaurifnl order, both here and in the guard chamber of Hampton-court. He 
wis a common gun-ſrhith ; but after he had performed this work, which is the ad- 
miration of people of all nations, he was allowed a penſion from the crown for hie 

nuity. 5 | 
1 the ground floor under the ſmall armoury, is a large room of equal di N 


fons with that, ſupported by 20 pillars, all hung round with implements of war. 


This room, which i8 24 feet high, has a paſſage tn the middle 16 feet wide. At 
the ſight of ſuch a variety of the moſt dreadful engines of deſtruction, before whoſe 
thunder the moſt ſuperb edifices, the nobleſt works of art, and n of the hu- 
man ſpeties, fall together in one common and undi ſtinguĩſhed ruin; one cannut help 
withing that thoſe horrible inventions had ſtill lain, like a falſe conception, in thæ 
womb of nature, never to have been ripened-into birth. | | 
The horſe armoury is a plain brick building, a little to the eaftwatd of the White 
Tower; and is an edifice rather convenient than elegant, where the ſpectator is en · 
tertairied with a repreſentation of thoſe Kings and heroes of our own nation, with 
whoſe gallant actions it iz to be r he is well acquainted; ſome of them 
equipped and fitting on horſeback, in the ſame bright and ſhining armour they were 
to wear when they performed thoſe glorious actions that give them à diſtin- 
guiſhed place in the Britiſh annals. | | | 
' You now come to the line of kings, which your conductor begins by reverſing the 
order of chronology ; ſo that in following them we muſt place the laſt firſt. * 
In a dark, ſtrong, ſtone room, about 20 yards to the eaſtward of the grand ſtore- 
houſe, or new armoury, the crown jewels are 1 I. The imperial crown, . 
with which it is pretended that all the kings of England have been crowned finca 
Edward the Confeſſor, in 1042. It is of gold, enriched with diamonds, rubies, eme- | 
ralds, faphires and pearls: the cap within is of purple velvet, lined with white 
taffety, turned up with three rows of ermine. They are however miſtaken in 
ſhewing this as. the ancient imperial diadem of St. Edward; for that, with the 
other moſt ancient regalia of this u e was kept in the arched, room in che 
cloiſters in Weſtminſter Abbey, till the grand rebellion ; when in 1542, Harry 
Martin, by order of the parliament, broke open the iron chef in which it was ſe, 
cured, 755 it thence, and ſold it, with the robes, ſword, and ſcepter, of 
St. Edward. However, after the Teſtoration, king Charles II. had one made in 
imitation of it, which is that now ſhewn. H. The golden orb or globe, put into 
the king's right hand before he is crowned; and borne in Nis left han 
ſeeptre in his right, upon bis return into Weſtminſter-Hall after he is crow ned. It 
is about fix inches in diameter, edged. with pearl, and enriched with precious ſtones. 
the top is an amethyft, of a violet colour, near an inch and an balf in height, 
cc 


: 


with the 


monde. The handle of the ſcepter is plai 
- bies, emeralds and ſmall diamonds, The top. riſes into a fleur de lis of fix leaves, 


ſpurs, and the armillas, which are 


4 
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houſe, India-houſe, and a vaſt number of other public build. 


ings ; beſide the magnificent edifices raiſed by our nobility ; as 
N 8 | Cluharlton- 


Warn . ' c Nr 


8 = — — 


* had — 


The whole height of the ball and cup is 11 inches. III. The golden ſcepter, with 
its'croſs ſet upon a as 1 amethyſt of "ra value, garniffied round with table di- 
| 3 but the pummel is fet round with ru. 


all enriched with precious ſtones, from whence iſſues a mound or ball, made of the 


IV. The with the dove, the emblem of , on the top of a 
m croſs, nal epatvct with table diamonds and jewels of great 

This emblem was uſed by Edward the Confeſſor, as appears by his 
ſeal ; but the ancient ſcepter and dove was ſold with the reft of the r&alia; and this 
now in the Tower was made after the reſtoration, V. St. Edward's ſtaff, four 
feet ſeyen inches and a half in length, and three inches three quarters in cir- 
cumſerente, all of beaten gold, which is carried before the king at his 10n, 
VI. The nich crown of ftate, worn by his majeſty in parliament; in which is a 
large emerald ſeven inches round; a pearl eſteemed the fineſt in the world, and 
of ineſtimable value. VII. The crown belonging to bis highneſs the 
prince of Wales. The king wears his crown on his head while he fits upon the 
throne ; but that of the prince of Wales is placed before him, to ſhew that he iz 
yet come to it. VIII. The late queen Mary's crown, globe, and ſcepter, with 


mot 
the diadem the wore at her coronation with her conſort king William III. IX. 
An 


ivory ſcepter, with a dove on the top, made for king James II."s queen, whoſe 
garnĩture gold, and the dove on the top gold, enamelled with white, X. The 
curtana, or tword of mercy, which has a blade thirty-two inches long, and near 
two broad, is without _ and is borne naked before the king at his @rona- 
tion, between the two ſwords of juſtice, 1 and N XI. The golden 
for the wriſts, Theſe, though very 
antique, are worn at the coronation, XII. The ampulla, or eagle of gold, finely 
engraved, which holds the holy oil the kings and queens of England are anointed 
th; and the golden ſpoon that the biſhop pours the oil into. Theſe are two 
of great antiquity. The golden eagle, including the pedeſtal, is about nine 
and the wings expand about ſeven inches, e whole weighs about 
| head of the eagle ſcrews off about the middle of the neck, which 
hollow, for holding the holy oil; and when the king is anointed by the 
the oil 1s e into the ſpoon out of the bird's bill. XIII. A rich falt- 
in like the ſquare White Tower, and fo exquiſitely wrought, 
workmanſhip of modern times is in yo 8 to it. It is of gold, 
only on the king's table at the c on. XIV. 
gilt, and elegantly wrought, in which the toyal family are chriſtened. XV. 
large _ fountrin, preſented to king Charles II. by the town of Plymouth, 


ch are commonly ſhewn, there are in the jewel office, all the crown jewels worn 


the prince and Poon at coronations, and-a great variety of curious old plate. 
1415 ecord Office conſiſts of three rooms, one e Bi and a rnd 
room, where the rolls are kept. Theſe are all handſomely wainſcoted, the wain- 
round each room, within which are ſhelves, and re- 

poſitories for the ; and for the eafier finding of them, the year of each reign 
15 inſcribed on the infide of theſe preſſes, and the records placed accordingly. 
Within theſe prefſes, which amoumt to 56 in number, are depoſited all the rolls, 
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15 
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71 
Fe 


from the firſt of the of King John, to the beginnin 8 of 
Ne H. ber choſe after U, l 10 are in the rolls chapel, e 


records in the Tower, among other things, co the foundation of abbits, 
and other religious houſes ; the ancient tenures of all the lands in England, va 
a ſurvey of the manors; the original of laws and ſtatutes; proceedings. of the 


courts of common law and equity; the rights of England to the dominion of the 


ſh 
land in foreign wart; the ſettlement F 
” A * Bi | L 


ſeas ; leagues and treaties with avs. princes; the atchievementi of ** 


| already mentioned. The croſs is quite covered with precious flones, 
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Charlton-bouſe, 23 and Bucki -houſe, 
in St. James's park; the duke of Montague's, and the duke 
of N cual in the 15 garden; the earl of Cheſterfield'a 
houſe, near Hyde- park duke of Deyonſhire's, and the 
late earl of Baths, | in in Piccadilly ; ; lord Shelburne's, in Berke- 
Square; Northumberland-houſe, in the Strand; the houſes 
the dukes of Newcaſtle and Queenberry ; ; of lord Bateman; 
of general Wade in Saville-row ; the earl of Granville's, Mr. 
Pelham's, the duke of Bedford's, and Montague houſe “, in 
Bloomſbury ; with a great number of others of the nobility 
and gentry ; but theſe would be ſufficient to fill a large vo- 
lume. | 


This great ci ily ſupplied with abundance of freſh 
water from the [DOE and the New River ; which is not only 
I inconceivable ſervice to every family, but by means of fire- 

every where. diſperſed, the keys of which are depoſited: 
3 the city 1 is, in a ens —_— 
- m 0 


fubmiffion of eme Scottich kings, for territories held in England ; an- 
of our kings to their ſubjects; privileges and immunities granted 
corporations during the above-mentioned ; enrollments of 
made before the conqueſt; the bounds of all the foreſts in Eng- 
e ſeveral reſpective rights of the inhabitants to common paſture, and 
portant records, all regularly diſpoſed, and referred to in near a thou- 
ws, This office i 75 t open, and attendance conſtantly given, from 
onths of December, January and February, 
and holi 2 A ſearch 
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ho died in 1 not im 
its 42 : was only in A of his 
natural hiſtory, his large library, and his 
en nies, 938388 o,o l. to the uſe of the public on condition 
a to bis executors. To collection were 
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» and purchaſed 5 — — a collection of books Lal. 8 
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riot 
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Cameos . about po”. Seals 268. Veſſels, &c. of agate, 
er, Kc. 542. Antiquities, 1,125- 8 agates, 14 5 2,256. 
Metals, minerals, Arr &c. ln” Win, 1735. ; 
ſtones, 1,275. 
399. T. 


Quadrupeds, &c 
"wy Vegetables, — Hortus, ieeus, or volumes of dried plante, 334. 
— as calculi, anatomical preparations, 756. Miſcellaneous things, natural, 
2,98. Mathematical inftruments, 55. af OG EONS 
4 number of large volumes. ; 
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and it is this which diſtinguiſhes the e of a people, i in the 


n ee e 2 
k MH hazar ö _m_ l 228 x & 
TFT and half beckons: — ——̃ —y— 4 0: 
2 8 2 — 2 2 
or every 100 ured on goods, ined in Wick, and timber 2 6 
eee on — 3 9 
If hazardous SER Ae ibn er Gt, 
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I hazardous and hazardous — —— * . 3 
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It hazardous, and hazardous 9 0 


from the ſpreading of fire; NR 
than there is yaſt quantities of water to ſupply the en . | 
"This plenty of water has been attended with 


"77 


vantage, it has given riſe to ſeveral companies, who Fn with 
houſes and goods, from fire ; an advatitage that is not to be the.ci 
met with in any other nation on earth: the premium is ſmall “, whic| 
and the in caſe of loſs; is eafy and Certain. Every want 
one of theſe ofices keep a; ſet of men in pay, who are ready ; 
at all hours to give their aſſiſtance in caſe of fire; and ala Aale 
are on all occaſions extremely bold, dexterous, and more 
but though all their labours "ould prove  unſuceeſsfu yet b 
; perſon who ſuffers by this devouring element, has the —— elega; 
that muſt ariſe from a certainty of | paid the value (upon W and i 
oath )- of what he has inſured. times 
I the uſe and advantage of public gebenen is eonſi· great 
dered as a nationial concern, it will be found to be of the utmoſt crifie: 
conſequence, in promoting the welfare of mankind, as that at- views 
tention to it, Which encouragement will produce, muſt neceſ- and t 
ſarily ſtimulate the powers 1 and ingenuity, and of W plan 
courſe create employment for great numbers of artiſts, Who, been 
excluſive of the reward of their abilities, cannot fail of ſtriking teſtab 
out many things which will do honour to themſelves, —＋ to | 


their coun This confideration alone, is without doubt 
highly worthy of a commercial people; it is this which gives 
the preference to one country, in iſon with another, 


moſt ſtriking manner. 

London, before the conflagration i in 1666, when that great 
city (which fike moſt others had ariſen. from fraall beginnings) 
was totally inelegant, inconvenient, and unhealthy, of which 
Hr OI "_ nid aa are . 

in 
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be te UP "ER follow e 
2 r 1001. inſured 8 I . ne 2 


The premium is double £7 Lute, nd 99 than, ee 
deiween ts and three thouſand pound * ated. ; 
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and which, withaut doubt, proceeded from. the 


NY L. N Ds: 
the ſtreets, and the unaccountable 
lines that confined the putrid air, and: jo 


cireumſtances, ſuch as the want of water, . 
ity ſcarce ever free from. peſtilential devaſtation, . The fre 


„ which made ample amends for the lofſes ſuſtained by, | 
3-2 new city aroſe: on the ruins of the old, but, tho. 
. ̃ —— — 


and it is ever to he lamented ( ſuch was the infatuation of thoſe 
— that the magnificent, elegant and uſeful plan of the 
treat Sir Wien, was totally diſr und ſa- 
crificed to the mean and ſelfiſh views. of private property; 
views which did irreparable injury to the citizens themſelves, 
and to the nation in general; for had that great architeQ's 
plan deen followed, what has often, been. aſſerted, muſt have 
been the reſult, the of this kingdom would incon- 
teſtably have been the moſt magnificent and elegant city in 
the tack of conſequence muſt from the prodigious 
reſort of | foreigners of diſti and taſte, who would have 
viſited-it;) haue become an inexhauſtible fund of riches to this 
nation. But as the deplorable blindneſs. of that age, has de- 
prived us of ſo. valuable an acquiſition, it is became abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that ſome efforts ſhould; be made to render the 
plan in a greater d anſwerable to the character of 
the richeſt and moſt people in the world. 
Tbe plan of London in its preſent ſtate, will in many in- 
ſtances appear, to very moderate judges, to be as injudicious a 
diſpoſition, as can poſſibly be conceived for a city of trade 
and commerce, on the borders of ſo noble a river as the Thames. 
The wharfs water py quays on its. banks are deſpicable and inc 
. - L,et any. ons-who bas 2 tolerable 
taſte, and ſome idea of public magnificence, give himſelf the 
trouble of conſidering. the of the buildings, quays, and 
wharfs, on 'both hides the river Thames, from Chelſea ; to 


Black wall, on the one hand, and from Batterſea to Greenwick 
on the other; ä Ra 


convinced that 
there is not one convenient, well- pot (as the build- 
ings thereon are at preſent diſp — poreagha buſineſe or ele- 
in that whole extent. 4 he has conſidered the 

te of the banks of the river; he may continue his obſeryation 
upon the interior parts, of the town, and naturally turn his 
n 
Vox. I. Wappings 
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jones, 
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Wapping: Retherhithe, and Southwark, Hl contiguous to 
the Thames, and a entire! deſtitate of that uefa ty, 
— und utility fo very deſirable in commercial ci- 


| from deter dn hs view to Te 
8 eee, fe ferdet, 
bt, ch y London- D eontrived 


— 


CFE and v 2222 
| capable of greuteſt advantages, but 

| OI into the deplorable aventics and 
| Horfid paſſages in thit neighbourhood. He muy chenee proceed 
ts Baldwin Gardens, through the ruins” of Which if he 
eſcapes without hurt, . — _ 
Hiowph r 
Eeſpicable beyond coficept 
into Holborn, hers the Reſt eben elf to vie 
is Middle-row, A Huſants univiratly derated, "bet ſuffered to 
oe che fineſt freer im Bondon. He 
Thity bobble en with Broad 
en — 


e — — 
; that has deen obtruded on the public, for want of 2 
„well regulated, limited plan, which Waste Have been 
Enforce by commiſſioners appointed dy men of 
Tound t, "taſte, and activity; Nad that Happily 
dhe All the abſerdities, which- ure perpetually 
g in — * I inſuſti the underſtandings of per- 
"woul — had- exiſtence. 
d pitiful, mean u _—_—_ 
have taken place of that 
plan would have produ 
conſidered for 10 years 


into a combination, with no other view tha fleecing the 
be 1d ww; . 
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to the 


a po e- for its 
taſte. Ot . 


o indifferently lodged, eſpe 


the au 
und 


„ What it is in wealth dnd commerce, the 0. 
eee e and the my 


Werler calle is the ab that deltwrerities dame of 


c 


| N and that chiefly through ita beau- 


tiful and commanding ſituation; which, with the form of 
its conſtruction, rendered it, before the introduction of artil- 
lery, i nable. Hampton Court /was the favourite reſi- 
dence of 3 William. Ie is built in the Dutch taſte, and 


2 ſome apartments, and like Windſor lies. near the 


theſe places have ſome good pictures; but no- 
ding po to the magnificent collection made by Charles I. 
Lee in the tre of the civil was, * 

hae!, which, for deſign and expreſſion, are reckoned the 
maſter- pieces of painting, have by his preſent majeſty been 
removed from the — = at Hampton-Court, 


-houſe, in St. 
88 ark. The palace — James's is 

t has the tir of A convent; and that of e „which 
was purchaſed from the Finch family by k hn, is 
„which fer 


ueen's'. 


— hers ing th been 2 how 'happ 
pr puzz to account it 
88 of the richeſt nation in Europe be 
e. as Charles 1 whoſe finances 
were but low, of his ſucceſſors, had he 
lived. undiſturbed, would more than have completed 
plan which Inigo Jones drew for a royal palace, 
ich would have been every way ſuitable to an Engliſh 
monarch's dignity. The truth is, hip ſon Charles II. though 
he had a ſine taſte for architecture, diſſipated his revenues 
— — The reign of his brother was too ſhort for 


| "Peck ta undertaking.” - Perpetual wars during the reigns of 
7 William and > oa: Ann, left the parliament no money 


for a palace. The two ſucceeding monarchs were 


| ey erent. as to ſuch a piece of grandeur in England; and 


- though ſeveral ſchemes were drawn up for that purpoſe, yet 
they came to nothing, eſpecially: as three millions of money 
+ were neceſlary for carrying it into execution. We — 


2-4 However, every thing to expect during the preſent reign, 


architeQure and magnificence ſhine out in their full Rare 
It would be needleſs, and, indeed, endleſs, to i le, 


87 - a-extalogue of the houſes of the nobility and gentry in the 
: neighbourhood of London, and all over the kington They 
ects of any 


W POP EO "_ than the ſu 


1 


„ * 


exceeded by an palace for its 
22 y any royal 


common centre of national commerce. 
 ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSIFTIES 
#1 3 AND ARTIFICIAL. . are either Bri- 
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92 = and oft 0 happens, = 
t C is not Cl 
which Saliſts.; in its 2 rural deegrations. 
opening landſcapes, temples, all of them the reſi 
1 art of imitating. nature, and uniting be 


1— | 


— puhlic — and — 9 
the largeſt city i 
Dublin, and to contain about 100, O00 inhabitants. No na- 
tion in the world can . and all conve- 
niencies for the conſtruction and repairs of the royal navy, as 

Portſmouth (the moſt regular fortification in d) Ply- 
mouth, Chatham, Woolwich, . and. Deptford... The 6h. 
hoſpital at Greenwich for ſuperannuated e ſcarcely 


town in England is noted for ſome particular 
production or manufacture, to which its and ap- 
pearance are generally fitted z. and though Englan 
many 2 —— and commodious ſea- yet all of them 
n eee 


tiſh, Roman 


Ne- or — and Anglo-Normannic; 


% 


contains 


% 


T | 


but theſe, OM n, throw. no great Ie | 
antient hiftory he chief ves antiquities, are thoſe cir- 
| y that called Stonchenge, in Wilt-. 
SRD nn ge 
times rub t is, Þ ones, 

others, deſcribed: 8 ure. 


conlits/of two.circles, and tre o ie 
5 | 


| 
Ii 
Ii 
Li 
Li 
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antiquity, by ingenious writers, it is 
mot + denied, that it has given riſe to 
1 
| particular on the ſu own to 
— . 
emhyſiaſtic-:conjefures. The barrows chat are near this 


be 0 mar wearer 
55 ——— — Con 
5 eee 8 
Sand, and rhe les, which have boen mentioned. 
Tbe Ron antiquities in England, ſt chiefly of altars, 
and monumental in which inſtruct us as to the 
mary tations of the Romans i in Britain, and the names of 


| | Higheſt-idew of the civil -as well ag' iy of thoſe con- 
' *QUEFOre. / . Their » ——_—_ mentioned 


22 2 
. 


Towerſier, Littleburn, = Gitbert's hill near Shrew!- 


| then by Stratton and fo-thiough de mitidie of Wale: 
| 180 Cardigan,” Th The gre great” Via Militaris <alled Hermen-ſtreet, 
. — Gow London chroogh 


2 
* 


. — of Arundel, = 


hy te cf a enki gut, put gn end to the undertaking. 
he 1 oman camps are diſcernible all 
by England. Is "Mes ne are erally ſo well choſen, 


Rei ſprtikcations to 42 n 2 r that 
Re oe th they were the conſtant habl- 


tations of 2 5 foldi 1 England, though it is certain 


rom he baths and teſſe "pavements, that have been found 
in SONGS We. that their chief officers and magi 
6 
an aps, u of 
= remains of their "fortiscatſs * nd caſtles, are 
* expert architect to pronounce that ſome halls and courts ate 
not entirely Roman, The private cabinets of noblemen and 
aer as well as the pu Jahtic tepplitiries; contain a a vaſt 
h of Roman arms, coins, fibulz, trinkets, and the Ii 
that have been found in England; but the ee amazin 
1 of * Roman power in Eng land, is hake wal, 
* Seyerus, commonly © led the Pi 
running through Northumberland and * Fink bei 


nin at Tiumdith, and ending at Solway 


and turf, with a ditch, but Severus built it with 
bog od turrets,” at proper diſtances, fo that each might 
have a Hee communication with the other, and it was 
attended ng by by a deep ditch, cr vallum, to the north, 


wo a miltary ' way to the ſouth. This prodigious work, 


n to ſtrike the New; and Picts 


however, was 
ae bom to giye any real ſecurity to the Roman poſ- 
0 


fs. ſame places, the wall, the yallum, and the road, 
* are plainly diſpernible, the latter ſerves as a foundation 
Sag Work of the fame kind, carried en at the public 

A critical account of the Roman antiquities in 


England e the deſiderata of hiſtory, but ps it is 
great a defi for apy CNET” wat cory wie as it cannot be 


tat b. in in perſon. 
. anti ties it * N iefly in ectle- 
edifices,' and places of ſtren 

Fe e with the names of his 


BE. and later writers, perhaps with reaſon; 


© for Britth; "it certainly is is Saxon, The cathedral of Win- 


cheſter, ſerved” 38 tur place of feveral Saxan kin 
| bones were” oe CO le by biſhop” Fox, in 


hoſe 
| hem cheſts. older. ie of Saxon antiquity, 


D. 8 4 —— 85 4 bod 4% oath 


Pd 
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th thoſe of a later date; cake arg the. 


eighty miles in len h. The a r Acer fry, * 


At Wincheſter is 
thn he The antiquity of this table has been nr 


them! es at * the Fog, though * "are 


they were . 2 of Norman or 
. Was defrayed b Engliſhmen [ex iT 2. 8 552 
minſter, and Weltminſter-hall „ and ab 
2 fineſt ſpecimen imens to be found- in os nellen man- 
f 71 ich prevailed in building, te wg Lag: the recovery of the 
Greek and yak architecture. All the cathedrals,” .and. old 
Churches. in the kin 
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often not to be diſcerned from de Normannic ; aul the Rah 
fluſeum contains. ſeveral ſtriking — 4 5 mens of their 
Many Saxon charters Ebbe and his 
eh . cir mig 1 
wi writing is neat and legible, an wa 
m-_ * e eee e 
every —.— or witneſs, to; his reſpective croſs, 4 The 
erections in En id, are hardly diſcernible from the 
axon. The form of their camps are round, and. generally 
ilt eminences, but their forts. are ſquare.” by 
ci pon ci is full of Anglo Normannic monuments, which 
Rr che E under whom 


kingdom, more or leſs in the fame taſte, 
if, we. eee St. Paul's. In det, thoſe etections are ſo 


common, that they ſcarcely Os the name, of cuxioſities. 
Ita is — ar the artificial excayatians, found in 
parts. of E land, are. Britiſh, Saxon, or Norman. 

. gs a the old caſtle of R 


It contains an oblong ſquare hall, round which pane 6 bench, 


cut out of the ſame rock, for ſitti and tradition ſays, 
that it was the room in which . Coos of England _ 


Aauring heir. wars with King The reel rb fo 
Ang very practicable; hut en where the exca · 
„ uition, Which is continued in a ſquare. „about ſix feet 
Ben e is alle * 
in in ſome places. entrat 
The DE curiofities. of England are ſo various, that 1 is ver 
can touch upon . infide 
2 be fr the 1 ſeveral waters and Joy which are great, 
ound in every part of 8 have been | it a « 
with great accuracy and care, by eral learned natu- exgeec 


hg, as their intereſts, or inclinations led them, habe 
not 2 ſparing in recommending their ſalubrious qualities. 
= however, is not ſingular in its medicinal waters, 


h in ſome countries the diſcoverin examining them 
ia ſcarce worth Ahle In England, 9 Gated foe | 
1s 2, certain eſtate to its proprietor. 1 

— have been divided into * for- 


7 


f 


et, 
ft, 


Ie FS = S337. 
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: ing, and thoſe for purging: 2 
| Somerſetſhire; and the 
che world, both fot drinkib and bath 
me kind are found at 8 


nd ae is 
: ney are many 
markable forth hn . —. ſome are impregnated either with 
alt, as that at roitwich in Worceſter; or ſulphur, as the 
s well of Wigan in Lancaſhire; or bitumineus matter, 
as that at Pitchford in Shropſhire. "Others have e 
| as that near Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire ;\ and 
Harde e And 2 
ſome ebb and flow, as thoſe of the Peak in 
Laywell near Torbay, whoſe waters riſe and fall ſeveral es 
in an hour. To theſe we may add that remarkable fountain 
near Richard's caſtle in Herefordſhire, commonly called Bones 
well, 8 nerally full of ſmall bones, like thoſe of 
frogs ot "hott often cleared out. At Ancliff, near 
Wigan Rn en is the famous burning well; — 
is cold, neither bas it any Aron r 
vapour of fulphur iſſuing out with the ſtream, that upon a 
lying a light to it, the top of the water is covered * 


like that of burning ſpirits, which laſts ſeveral hours; | 
and emits ſo fierce a heat that meat may be boiled over it. The | 


fluid itſelf will not burn when taken out of the well. 
Niet Mr e. natural eurioſities. The 
, or Mother Tower, is ſaid to be continually-monl> 


derng any „but never diminiſhes. The Elden Hole, about 


four miles des from the ſame place: this is a chaſm'in che ſide 


of a mountain, r be 


diminiſhing in extent within the rock, but of what d 


not known. A x ſummet once drew 8 TREE 4 
ing à bottom. IT 


whereof the laſt 8c were wet, without 
entrance of Poole's hole 'near Buxton, for ſeveral” paces, 


75 ery low, but ſoon opens into a very lofty vault, like the 


of a Gothe cathedral. The height is certai 
t. yet tae e what Treks ee, — 


few ve 8 ro the ente eisen b wh f. ths 
of water which 
and 7 fides; Anh amuſing effe&t 175 for they not only 
e Nein che cyitiler Perrisd the guides, 
as 


* 


a „ eee though in len it 
1 ds that dimenſion: a current of — . 
1 adds, by its ſounding ſtream, re-ecchoed on 


th of a n 'in' ſeveral - 
a strong 
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f but ge y. without. heads. 

louceſterſhire, ſtones are found, | | Jn, pag: 

other teſtaceo Tbaoſe curioſities, how- 
would, za ſuch, make but a p. 


ing cockles, oiſters, 


Tie avilhuor 
; — homme aud manufactures have raiſed be 


to bo at this day th anch : . 
the reign of 


; — 8 * 
- oo : _ 
As 
commerce. through cr 
9 * 
. 
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———— —— en 
volumes. The nature of a 
a re — . — — ay e of commons 
co z in t t I flatter myſelf that 
— — eee 
y properly 


ſame ſubject. 
The preſent ſyſtem of En nglih policies may 
to have taken riſe in the nf quepn- — 
time the Proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed, which naturall 
allied us to Fran and made all the Popifh 


18 
— 
be able 
upon the 

be id 
"Ar this 


powers our enemies. | 
We began in che ſame do ebend our trade, by which 
it decame for us to watch the commercial pro- 


ſs of our neighbours; and, Ern. 


their traffic, to hinder them from impairing ours. 
We then likewiſe ſettled colonies in America, Which was 


become the great ſcene of European ambition ; for, 7 | 
rom 


with what treaſures the Spaniards were annually enriched 
crucial ce A tve worker counry 
con or tation would certain! Fa 
n 12 


g. Tbe ſea was c d as. che wealthy element ; 
8 n en eee eee eee 


ne 'chief trade of Europe, fo the chief maritime-power 


was at firſt in the hands of the Portugueſe and Spaniards, who, 


4 compact, to which the conſent of other princes was not 
" „ had divided the newly diſcovered countries between 
them ; but the crown of Portugal having fallen to the king, of 
Spain, or being ſeized by him, he was maſter of the ſhips of 
the two nations, with which he kept-all the — 
p 
Was 3 put Aa 
and dated an end, „ 
At this time the Dutch, who were 


evils than they felt, reſolved no 
— . — they therefore 
revolted; and after a ſtru 


552 in which they were add by 
the money and forces of n 
and powerful common- wealth. 
bee nyo mn creme of the Low: Counties. had dormad 
t 


e 
* v7 i 4 


of government, and ſome remiffion af the war 


% 


the Spa- 


* 


7 ä Fg 
EN G1 AND | 
r- nurabers I, could preſerve themſelves only by 
which is the conſequence of wealth; and that 


ple whoſe coun produced only the neceſſaries of 
"was not to be acquired, but from foreign domi- 


. EIN 
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i 


yore perhaps never ſeen in the world before ; 
yhich the poor tenants of mud-walled villages and im- 
etected themſelves into hig and mighty ſtates, 


113.2 


x 
7 4 


who monarchs at defiance, whoſe es was 
courted by the proudeſt, and whoſe power was dreaded by the 
; heroefd nations. © By the cftabliſhment- of this ſtate, there 


: 
; 
jt 
tet: 
UH 
ve 
'T 
i; 


of the face of Europe, France began firſt to riſe into 
ower,” and from defending'her own provinces with difficulty 
d fluctuating ſucceſs; to threaten her hbours with in- 
and devaſtations. Henry IV. having, after a 


e, obtained the crown, ſound it eaſy to 
. 2 5. rg 


I 
a 


[ 
ik 


£24 


ing compoſed the dif between the Prateftants and Papiſts, 
46 as to obtain, , uuce for both parties, was at 
— — and raiſe forces which he pro- 


bave employed im a deſign of ſettling for ever the 
"of Europe. Of this great ſcheme be lived not to ſee 


| chovanity, or feel the diſappointment ; for he was murdered.in 
his mighty preparations. 
Tue French, mm neon 1 reign t: be to. know 


wiſdom they had ſo long experienced, even though &. 


government, the 

2 a year; at the reſtoration, 
were let to farm for 400,0001. and produced conſiderably 
above double that ſum before-the- revolution. The people of 


2 _— PO A Rn ana and: but 2 


— liquorice, watches, ri 
iT 
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trade, were computed at ee 
queen Elizabeth, were in to 150,000, - 
1 ts wok on, 
3 naval ſtores, but our ſn 

Germany furniſhed us wich 
— Tarot Ameypurewoirvian 


285: 
at the death of 
and are 


ſugars; all the produce of America was poured upon us from 
Spain; and the Venetians and Genoeſe retalled to us the 
commodities of the Eaft-Indies at their own price. In ſhort, 
the legal intereſt of was 12 per cent. and the eommon 
price of our land 10 or 12 years purchaſe,” We 
that our manufactures were ſew, and thoſe but indifferent 4 
the number of Engliſh merchants very ſmall, and our ſbip- 
8 ee eee American 


e n de Ants: of our trade when this ue princes 
came to the throne; but, as we have 
limits of our undertaking nr 
the 6 ſince that 


elves that the | Britiſh reader will not be diſpleaſed with 


8 view of our extenſive . 


on through the various, nations of the globe. 

Greit-Britain js, of all other countries, the moſt proper 
for trade ; as well from its ſituation, as an iſland, as from the 
freedom and, excellency of its conſtitution, and from its natu- 
ral products, and conſiderable manufactures. For expor- 


tation: our country produces many of the moſt ſubſtantiat 


and neceſſary commodities, as butter, cheeſe, corn, cattle, 


wool, iron, lead, tin, copper, leather, copperas, piteoaſ, 


alum, ſaffron, &e. Our corn ſometimes preſerves other <coun- 
tries from-ſtarvi Our horſes are the moſt ſerviceable in 


the world, and h i highly valued b = by all nations, for their Rardi- 
ith beef, mutton, pork, poul- 


neſs, 1 3 
try, Wenig we victual not only our own fleets, but many 
foreigners that come and go. Our iron we export? manu- 
factured in great guns, carcaſes, bombs, &e. tw wore 
on r incredible, is the value likewiſe of other 
z viz. hops, flax, hemp, hats, ſhoes, © han 

, ale, beer, vel. Bertin „ pilchards, ſalmon, oyſters, 

ds, toys, eien 


here is ſcarce a manufacture in Europe, but What is 
brought to great perfection in England; and therefore it 8 
perfectly unneceſſary to enumerate them all. ' The woolfen | 
— is the moſt conſiderable, and exceeds in goodneſi 
oy We ny ww "oy * e Hard- ware is another 


$ LICE. capital 


. 


„ linen; — a — 
e- — Portugal furniſbed us witk 


add; 


reign, we flatten 


capital and other 
arms, exceed utenſils. of 
braſd, iron, articles ; our 
clocks and There are but 
ſew of lace and 
Paper much more 
than were taken off. 
As to is ſtill the great 

thoſe 


+ 3 "FE 
I 


merica, 


© 75 #47 * * 


painter 
ts, broad cloths, 
£11 ſilks, gold and fil- 
. . 
| E WATES 
e and 3 Tra? —. 

mus, wines, ipirits, 5 India 

paper, leather, bees other articles, according 
. fferent wants and i ag AN the different colonies, 
fible to be enumerated here, 70 . | 


wares, 


. 4 
1 
5 
# & 3 
* 


from Americs ds Oeat Britain, 


i 
: 


, butter and cheeſe, prodigious quantities of cod, mack- 
and other fiſh, and. fiſh oil; furs and ſkins of wild beaſts, 

as bear, beaver, otter, fox, deer, and racoon; horſes, and 
tim planks, maſts, boards, 3 ſhingles, pitch, 
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monopoly of it; in eonſideration of mone) iced" to the 
| India trade, within theſe twenty years * paſt, and the com- 


revenues ate only pry As note but 
| proprietors of the ſtock | —— affirmed, 


13 but after theſe are deftayed, 2 


| hard to ſay what form it ber date whe the tam of the bar- 
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planes Autres, nails; lead, powder, and. bot; braſa and 
iles; cabinet wares, ſnuffa, 


copper toys, coals, and 

and in (geen whatever is raiſed or manufactured i = :Great'Bri- 
rainy ; — and all ſorts of ndia goods. 
Formerly the —— Weit India | iſlands; ſent home large 
—— of money „vhich they got upon the ba- 
lan tk — rench, Spaniards, and Portugueſe. 
however, ſpeak with any preciſion, as to the 
; of the trade between the Engliſh Weſt Indies, 
mother coun \ theegh undoubtedly-it' in; high 
che bene t of the atter, 2 

there by the late peace, whi he 

ſt have — ſenſible influence upon the 2 
n of commerce in Leſs (ies, as Fall have occaſion to 


e 


27 
1 
22 


| . 1 


The trade of f England to the Eaſt Indies conſtitutes one of 
the” moſt ſtupendous, political, as well as E ma- 
chines, that is APE be met wich in hiſtory. The trade itſelf is 

excluſive, and Jodged in a company, which has a temporary 


nment. Without entering into the hiſtory of the Eaft 


y's concerns in that country, it is ſufficient to ſay, that 
their ſettlements on e coaſt of India; which they 

enjoy under proper reſtrictions, by act of parliament, they 
have, through the various — revolutions Which have 
_ Indoſtan, acquired fuch territorial/poiſeſſions, as 
ders them the moſt formidable commercial gepublic (for 

ſo it may be called im its preſent ſituation): that has been 


known in the world ſince the demolition of re, Their 
to the 


dy the 


directors of the compan 


that it amounts annually to above three millions 4d a, half 


ſterling.” The expences of 'the'company in forts," fleets, and 
armies, for maintaining thoſe Kae, are certainly very 


ears à yaſt ſum, but is able — 1" fo the government four 
hundred thoufand $6 — „for à certain time, partly 
ay of indemni — Ah expences of the public in 
the company, and partly as &tacit:tribute for 
re that are territorial and not commercial. This 
republic thereſore cannot be ſaid to be independent, and it is 


in with the government is expired. fant 1 
This — exports to the Eaft Indies all binde 'of 


2 — all ſorts of „ 1 
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ind quicleſilyer. Their imports conſiſt of gold, diamonds, raw-. 
ilk, drugs, tea, pepper, arrack, porcelain, or China ware, ſalt- 
for. home conſumption; and of wrought ſilks, muſlins, 
callicoes, cottons, and all the woven matufaftures of India, 
for exportation to foreign countries, I ſhall now proceed to 
conciſe view of the Engliſh trade to other countries, accord- | 
ing to the lateſt, and moſt authentic accounts. 

To W e ſends, in her own bottoms, woollen | 
cloths, tin, » 4nd iron, hard-ware, iron utenſils, clocks, | 
watches, verdegris, ſpices, cochineel, and logwood. She im- | 
from thence .raw-ſilks, carpets, ſkins, dying drugs, | 

| 
| 


cotton, fruits, medicinal drugs, coffee, and ſome other arti- 
les. Formerly the balance of this trade was about 500,boo I. 
annually, in favour of England, The Engliſh trade was 
afterwards diminiſhed through the practices of the French: 
but the Turkey trade at preſent is at a very low ebb with the 
French as well- as the Engliſh, It is to be preſumed, if the- 
Ruſharis are ſuffered to drive the Turks out of Europe, that 
Great-Britain will ſecure to herſelf a port in one of the nume 
ous fine lands of the Levant. * 
England exports to Italy, woollen s of various kinds, 
peltry, leather, lead, tin, fiſh, and Eaſt India ; and 
brings back raw and thrown filk, wines, oil, ſoap, olives, 
ranges, lemons, pomegranates, dried fruits, colours, an- 
hovies, and other articles of luxury: the balance of this 
de in favour of England, is annually about 200,0001. © *' 
To Spain, England ſends all kinds of woollen goods, lea- 
her, tin, lead, fiſh, corn, iron and braſs manufactures; 
haberdaſhery wares, aſſortments of linen from Germany, an 
llewhere, for her American colonies : and receives in return, 
vines, oils, dried fruits, oranges, lemons, olives, wools, 
Indico, cochineal, and other dying drugs, colours, gold and 
ſilver coin. 7 a | 
Portugal, till of late, was, upon commercial accounts, the 
avourite ally of England, whoſe fleets and armies have mort 
than once ſaved her from deſtruction. Of late her mini 
have changed their ſyſtem, and have fallen in with the rien 
ff. the houſe of Bourbon. They haye eſtabliſhed ' courts, 
thich are inconſiſtent with the treaties between Portugal an 
England, and defraud the Engliſh merchants of great parts © 
eir capitals,, which they find it impoſſible to recover. © The) 
ave likewiſe erected two Brazil companies; the one for Ma- 

ham, and Gran Para, the other for Perambiico, greatly tg | 
he detriment of the Engliſh rights. The court of London | 
„ at this time, by its miniſters, making the ſtrongeſt 'efforts I 
or redreſs, and it is to Ne they will be attended with 


War, the balance of this 


—_— FLAT. 
ſucceſs; as Portugal "itſelf cannot exiſt even as a kingdom, 
but by the protection of the Engliſh. Before theſe miſunder- 
| bens nn happened, the Engliſh trade to Portugal was highly 
Ne cial for both nations. England ſent to that country 
[moſt the ſame kind of metchandizes as to Spain, and they 
received in return vaſt quantities of wines, with oils, ſalt, 
ied and moiſt fruits, dying drugs, and gold coins. 
To France, England ſends much tobacco, lead; tin, flan 
nels, horhs, and ſometimes corfi ; and always much money 
at the long run; and brings home, in a ſmuggling way, 
a' much greater value in wines, brandies, linen, cambrics, 
_ lace, velvets, and many other prohibited fopperies, and bro- 
rades ; always very conſiderably. to England's diſadvantage. 
But as there is no commercial | treaty ſubſiſting between 
England and France, not even in time of peace, England's 
juſt loſs cannot be aſcertained, _ F 
England ſends to Flanders, ſerges, flannels, tin, lead, 
ſugars, and tobacco; and receives in return, laces, linen, 
cambrics, and other articles of luxury, by which England 
loſes upon the balance 250, ooo I. ſterling yearly. To Ger- 
many, England ſends cloths and ſtuffs, tin, pewter, ſugars, 
tobacco, and Eaſt India merchandize ; and brings thence vaſt 
my of linen, thread, ' goat-ſkins, tinned plates, timbers 
for all uſes, wines, and 7857 other articles. Before the late 
0 trade was thought to be 500,000 l. 
annually, to the prejudice of England, but that ſum is now 
reatly reduced, as moſt of the Sean princes now find it 
eir intereſt to clothe their armies in Engliſh manufactures. 
have already mentioned the trade with Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden nd Ruſſia, which blow 2 was againſt England, 
hut the balance is now vaſtly diminiſhed by the great improve- 
ments of her American colonies, in raiſing hemp, flax, mak- 
ing pot-aſhes, iron-works, and tallow, all which uſed to be 
furniſhed to her by the northern powers. A % 
10 Holland, England ſends an immenſe quantity of many 


= 


| ſhits of merchandize; ſuch as all kinds of woollen goods, 


Rides, corn, coals, Eaft India and Turkey merchandize, 
tobacco, tar, ſugar, rice, ginger, and other American pro- 
dactions; and makes returns in fine linen, lace, cambrics, 
- thread," tapes, incle, madder, boards, drugs, whalebone, 
dein oil, toys, and many other things; and the balahce ii 

ſually ſuppbſed to he much in favour of England; I fhall 


till I come to treat of the latter "a : 
The acquiſitions which the Engliſh have made upon the 
evalt of Guinea, particularly theif ſettlement ar Senegal, have 
x1 * opened 


* 
6828 
s * 


mention the trade between England and Ireland, 
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new ſources of commerce with Africa. The Fr b 
when in poſſeſſion of Senegal, traded there for gold, ſlaves, 
hides, oſtrich ' feathers, bees-wax, millet, ambergris, and, 
above all, for that uſeful commodity, gum Senegal, which 


was monopolized by them and the Dutch, At preſent — 
land ſends to the — of Guinea, ſundry ſorts of coarſe — 4 
len and linen, iron, pewter, braſs and hardware manufac- 
| tures, lead-ſhot, ſwords, knives, fire-arms, gunpowder, and 
money glaſs manufactures. ' And, beſides its drawing no money out 
Way, of the kingdom, it ſupplies her American colonies with 
nbrics, negro flaves, amounting in number to above 100,000 an- 
d bro- WI nually. ' The other returns are in gold duſt, gum, dying and 
antage, other drugs, red wood, Guinea grains, and ivory. | 
etween To Arabia, Perſia, China, and other — 2 Ih Eng- 
gland's land ſends much foreign filver coin and bullion, and ſundry 
| Log manufactures of woollen goods, and of lead, iron, 
braſs ; and brings home from thoſe remote regions, muſlins 
linen, and cottons of many various kinds, callicoes, raw and wrought 
ngland filk, chints ; - teas, porcelain, gold duſt, coffee, ſalt-pette, 
» Ger- WH and many other drugs. And fo great a quantity of thoſe va- 
ſagars, rious merchandize are re-exported to foreign European nations, 
ce vaſt a more than abundantly compenſates for all the filver bullion 
timbers _ England carries out. 3 ee 
the late During the infancy of commerce wi ien parts, it was 
9,000 |, judged expedient 0 grant excluſive — S 
is now ies or corporations of men; hence the Eaſt- India, South 
find it Sea, Hudſon's-Bay, Turkey, Ruſſia, and Royal African 
actures. companies; but the trade to Turkey, Ruſſia, and Africa, is 
orway, now laid open, though the merchant. who propoſes to trade 
ngland, Wl thither, muſt become a member of the company, be ſubject to 
nprove- Wl their laws and regulations, and advance a ſmall ſum at ad- 
„ mak-miſſion, for the purpoſes of ſupporting conſuls, &. 
d to be With regard to the general account of E s foreign 
A balance, the exports have been computed at ſeven millions 
f many Wl ſterling, and its imports at five, of which above one million 
goods, * re- exported; fo that if this calculation is true, England 
zandize, Wl gains, annually, three millions fterling in trade; but this is 
an pro- point upon which the moſt experienced merchants, and 
imbrics, ¶ ableſt calculators, differ. After all that has been ſaid, it muſt 
alebone, de acknowledged, that many exceptions lie to particular eſti - 
lahce is mates. The vaſt improvements at home; in iron, ſilk, linen, 
I ſhall BW ind other manufactures, and the growing imports from Ame- 
Ireland, WW rica, muſt greatly diminiſh the Engliſh imports from abroad, 
2 On the other hand, ſome of the other Eu natious are 
pon the making vigorous efforts for rivalling the Engliſh manufactures, 
al, have Wich what ſucceſs they _— time alone ean 
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determine ; but hitherto, the appearances on their: ſide are not 


GO ok POR RIEL 2 of 
the inland ; the annual produce of the natural — vga 
— of England amounting to above forty- two mil - 
lions. The gold and ſilver of England is received from Por- 
tugal, Spain, Jamaica, the American colonies, and Africa; 
but great part of this gold and ſilver we again export to Hol- 
land, and the Eaſt Indies; and it is ſuppoſed that two-thirds 
of all the; foreign. trafic of England - is AG on in the port 
of London. . 1 

We ſhall conclude this account of our $95 4 with the fol- 
| lowing comparative view of ſhipping, which, till * better 

table can be formed, may have its uſes. 7 5 | 
If the ſhipping of Europe be divided into twenty cook then, 


Great Britain, c. is computed to have _— —_ 6 

The United Provinces — — — * 
Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia * s 
The trading cities of 9 and the Aufrian 


IE 8 — — I 
"Seda ant etage —_ — — 2 
Italy, and the reſt of Europe e 


My bounds will not afford roam. to enter r into a particular 
2 of the places where thoſe Engliſh manufactures, which 


are mentioned in the above account; are fabricated. ; a few 
——— ſtrictures, however, may be proper. 

Cornwall and Devonſhire ſupply tin and lead, "and woollen 
manufactures are common to all the weltern counties, 
Dorſetſhire manufactures co the navy, feeds an in- 
credible number of ſheep, and has large lace manufactures, 
Somerſetihire, beſides furniſhing lead, copper, and WOO — 

has large 3 of * 122 
—— which is both a c d county, is x fo 
ſome to employ. 2000 maritime v of all ſizes, coaſters . 
well as ſhips employed in foreign voyages: it has many very 


important manufactures; its glaſs-bottle and drinking: lf 

| 2 alone occupying | fifteen large houſes : its braſs-wire ma- 
/ are alſo very conſiderable. Vaſt manufactures > 
al kinds, glaſs in a, are carried on in London an 
bourhood; the gold and filver manufactures of on 
Spitalſields, through the enco t given them by the 

court and the nobility, already equal, if they do not, exceed, 


_ thoſe of any country in Europe. Colcheſter is famous foi 
R 
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excellent ſtuffs, camblets, druggets, and ſtockings. Birmi 
ham, though no corporation, is one of the largeſt and m 
populous towns in England, and carries on an amazing trade, 
in excellent and ingenious hard- ware manufactures, 'partiqu- 
larly ſauff and tobacco- boxes, buttons, ſhoe-buckles, etwees, 
and many other ſorts of ſteel and braſs wares : it is here, and 
in Sheffield, which is famous for cutlery, that the true genius 
of Engliſh art and induſtry is to be ſeen; for ſuch are their 
excellent inventions for fabricating hard wares, that they can 
afford them for the fourth part of the price at which other 
nations can furniſh the ſame or an inferior kind: the cheap- 
neſs of coals, and all neceſſaries, and the conveniency of ſitu- 
ation, no doubt, contribute greatly to this. 

The northern counties of England carry on a prodigious 


trade in the coarſer and lighter woollen manufaRures ; witneſs' 


thoſe of Hallifax, Leeds, Wakefield and Richmond, and, 
above all, Mancheſter ; which, by its variety of beautiful cot- 
_ er. 8 and the ey ſtuffs, a. become 
a large and populous place, though it is only a vi and 
its higheſt magiſtrate a conſtable. I 2 n Co- 
ventry, Nottingham, Leiceſter, Derby, Kendal, and 

other manufacturing towns and places of England, 1 
of which is noted for ſome particular commodity, but the 
detail would become too bulky. I muſt not, however, diſ- 
miſs this head, without obſerving the beautiful porcelane and 


earthen ware that has of late years been manufactured in 


different places of England, particularly in Worceſterſhire and 
Staffordſhire. The Engliſh carpets, particularly thoſe of 
Wilton and Kidderminfter, though but a late manufacture, 
greatly exceed in beauty any imported from Furkey, and are 


extremely durable; and conſequently, is & vaſt ſaving to the 


nation. Paper, which till very lately, was imported in vaſt 
quantities from France and Holland, is now made in every 
corner of the kingdom, and is a moſt neceſſary as well as bene- 
ficial manufacture. The parliament, of late, has given en- 
co ent for reviving the manufacture of A wx] which 
was attempted in England by Sir Walter Raleigh, but 
was dropt afterwards in favour of the Eaſt-India company : 
the ſucceſs of ſuch an undertaking would be of immenſe bene- 
fit, as well as ſecurity to the nation. 0 ' 
After all that has been ſaid on this head, the ſeats of manu- 


factures, and conſequently of trade, in England, arefluftuat- 


ing; they will always follow thoſe places where living is cheap, 
and taxes are eaſy : for this reaſon, they have been obſerved 
of late to move towards the northern counties, where proviſions 
are in plenty, and the land- tax very low; add to this, that 
probably, in a few years, the inland navigations which are 


T 3 opening 
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opening in many parts of England, will make raſh amade 
as to its internal Rate,  _ 

Many ſenſible but ſpeculative Engliſhmen, daily reſs 
their apprehenſions, leſt the weight of taxes and 3B of 
living in England, ſhould enable other nations to ruin the 
Engliſh ag at foreign markets, by underworking them. 
This objection is of i, ha ſtanding, and would — 

An Eng 410 not experience prove that it is not founded in fact. 


lim workman, it is true, lives much 4 7 than a 

reigner, but then he will do double, if not triple the work, 
in the ſame time; and other nations are taxed teeply as well 
23 England. a 


\ As view of the STOCKs, or public Funds in -Bngtond, with n 
x cal acorns of the Eaſt-India, the Bank, and South-Sea 


"the value of ſtocks, * hardly any thing fo little underſtood, 
nothing can be more uſeful than a ſhort account of them, 
which we ſhall here give in as clear and conciſe, a manner as 
poſſible; preſenting our readers with the rationale of the ſtocks, 
And a ſhort hiſtory of the ſeveral. companies, deſcribing the 
nature of their ſeparate funds, the uſes to which they are ap- 
plied, and the various purpoſes they anſwer, both with reſpect 
to the government, the companies 9 and the com- 
munity in general. 
In order to give a clear idea of the money tranſsAions of the 
ſeveral companies, it is proper we ſhould ſay = bmp pw] 
ney in — and particularly of paper mo the dif- 
ce between that and the current ſpecie. pf = is the 
ſtandard of the value of all the neceſſaries and 4 — *1 
of life, and 1 is the repreſentative of that ſtandard 
to ſuch a degree, as to ſupply its place, and to anſwer all the 
purpoſes of gold and ſilver coin. Nothing is neceſſary to make 
this repreſentative of money re the place of ſpecie, but the 
credit of that office or company, who delivers it; which credit 
conſiſts in its always being ready to turn it into ſpecie oe 
ever required, This is — the caſe of the Bank of E 
land the notes of this company are of the ſame value as 
current coin, as they may be turned into it whenever Is poſ- 
: ſeſſor pleaſes. From hence, as notes are 2 kind of money, 
1 thy Seer them is puniſhed with death, as well as 


"The method af de ng money in the Bank, and ex- 
changing it for notes poſing they bear no. intereſt) is attended 
* e ene 45825 ee e, ſafer than 
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in the hands of the owner himſelf; but as the notes are 
more portable, and capable of a much more ealy conveyance x 
ſince a bank note for a very large ſum, may be ſent by the 
poſt, and to preyent the deſigns of robbers, may, without 
be cut in two, and ſent at two ſeveral times. Or 
bills, called Bank poſt-bills, may be had by application at the 
Bank, which are particularly calculated to prevent loſſes by 
robberies, they being made payable to the order of the petſon 
who takes them out, at a certain number of days after ſight ; 
which gives an opportunity to ſtop bills at the Bank, if they 
ſhould be loſt, and prevents their being ſo eaſily negociated by 
ſtrangers as common Bank notes are : and whoever conſiders 
the hazard, the expence and trouble, there would be in 
ſending large ſums of gold and ſilver to and from diſtant places, 
muſt alſo. conſider this as a very ſingular advantage. Beſides 
which, another benefit attends them ; for if are deſtroyed 
2 or ger accident, the Bank will, on oath being made 
uch accident, and ſecurity being given, pay the money to 
the perſon who was in poſleifon of 44 ah 2 7 by 
Bank notes differ from all kinds of ſtock in theſe three 
particulars ; 1. They are always of the ſame value. 2. They 
are paid off without being transferred; and, 3. They bear 
no intereſt; while ſtocks are a ſhare in a company's funds, 
bought without any condition of having the principal returned, 
India bonds indeed (by ſome perſons, though erroneouſly, 
denominated ſtock) are to be excepted, they being made pay- 
able at fix months notice, either on the ſide of the company or 
of the poſſeſſor. 8 . 
By the word Srock was originally meant, a Fa ſum 
of money contributed to the eftabli ing a fund to enable 3 
company to carry on a certain trade, by means of which the 
perſon became a er in that trade, and received a ſhare i 
the profit made thereby, in proportion to the money employed. 
But this term has been extended farther, though improperly, 
to ſignify any ſum of money which has been lent to the go- 
vernment, on condition of receiving a- certain intereſt till the 
money is repaid, and which makes a part of the national debt. 
As the ſecurity both of the government and of the public com- 
panies is eſteemed preferable to that of any private perſorl, as 
the ſtocks are negotiable and may be ſold at any time, and as 
the intereſt is always punctually paid when due, ſo they are 
thereby enabled to borrow money on a lower , intereſt than 


what might be obtained from lending it to private perſons, 


Where there is often ſame. danger of loſing both principal and 
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But as every capital ſtock or fund of a company is raiſed 


for a particular purpoſe, and limited by parliament to a certain 
ſum, it negeffarily follows, that when that fund is completed, 
no ſtock can be bought of the company; though ſhares 
already purchaſed, may be transferred from one perſon. to 
another. This being the caſe, there is frequently 'a great 
diſproportion between the original value of the ſhares; and 
what is given for them when transferred ; for if there are' more 
buyers an ſellers, a perſon who is indifferent about ſelling, 
will not part with his ſhare without a conſiderable ' profit to 
himſelf; and on the contrary, if many are diſpoſed to felt, and 


_ Few inclined to buy, the value of ſuch ſhares will naturally 


fall, in proportion to the impatience of thoſe who want to 
turn-their ſtock into ſpecie. dos ph WTF w/o 

* Theſe obſervations may ſerve to give our readers ſome idea 
of the nature of that unjuſtifiable and diſhoneſt practice called 
. the m of which conſiſts in nothing more 
than this: the perſons concerned in that practice, who are 
denominated Stock- jobbers, make contracts to buy or ſell, at 
a certain diſtant time, a certain quantity of ſome particular 
ſtock, againſt which time they endeavour, according as their 
contract is, either to raiſe or lower ſuch ſtock, by raiſing 
rumours and ſpreading fictitious ſtories, in order to' induce 
pos either to ſell out in a hurry, and conſequently — 1 
If they are to deliver ſtock; or to become unwilling to fell, 
and conſequently to make it dearer, if they are to receive 


The perſons who make theſe contracts are not in general 
of any real . when the time comes that 

ey are to receive or deli er the quantity they have contracted 
for, they only pay ſuch a ſum of money as makes the difference 
between the price the ſtock was at when they made the con- 


tract, and the price it happens to be at when the contract is 


fulfilled ; and it is no uncommon thing for perſons not worth 


100 l. to make contracts for the buying or _ 100, o00 l. 
. Kock. In the language of Exchange-Alley, t 


e buyer in 
this caſe is called the Bull, and the ſeller the Bear. 
k, * — there ee ſet of men, who — of 
3 higher rank, enough come under the ſame 
denomination. Thek ; = * great monied men, who are 
dealers in ſtock, and contractors with the gove when- 
Ever any new money is to be borrowed, Theſe indeed are not 
Qtitious, but real buyers and ſellers of ſtock; but by raiſing 
ſe hopes, or creating groundleſs fears, by pretending, to buy 
or ſell large quantities of ſtock on a ſudden, by uſing the fore- 
"Wentioned ſet of men as their inſtruments, and other like prac- 
| A tices, 
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pany to the year 1685, 


tices, are enabled to raiſe or fall the ſtocks one or to per 
cent. at pleaſure. f N | 1 Wi. 71 * 7 F 


However, the real value of one ſtock above another, on © 


account of its being more profitable to the proprietors, or an 

thing that will really, or only in imagination, affect the credit 
of a company, or endanger the government, by which that 
credit is ſecured, muſt naturally have a conſiderable effect on 
the ſtocks. Thus, with reſpect to the intereſt of the pro- 


prietors, a ſhare. in the ſtock of a * company which 


produces 5 I. or 61. per cent. per ann. muſt be more valuable 
than an annuity with government ſecurity, that produes no 
more than 31, or 41. per cent, per annum ; and conſequently 
ſuch ſtock muſt ſell at a higher price than ſuch an annuity. 
Though it muſt be obſerved, that a ſhare in the ftock of a 
trading company producing 5 J. or 61. per cent. per annum, 


will not fetch ſo much money at market as a government _ 


annuity producing the fame ſum, becauſe the ſecurity" of the 

company is not reckoned equal to that of the government, and 

the continuance of their paying ſo much per annum, is more 

precarious, as their dividend is, or ought to be, always in 
rtion to the profits of their trade. | | 


As the ſtocks of the Eaſt-India, the Bank, and South-Sea 


companies, are diſtinguiſhed by different denominations, and 
are of a very different nature, we ſhall give a ſhort hiſtory of 
each of them, together with an account of the different ſtocks 


each is poſſeſſed of, beginning with the Eaſt-India company, 


as the firſt eſtabliſhed. r 

* PUBLIC TRADING COMPANIES. ] Of theſe the Eaſt-India 
company takes the lead; and I have already given ſome account 
of it, as being the capital commercial object in England. 
The firſt idea of it was formed in queen Elizabeth's time, but 
it has fince admitted of vaſt alterations. Its ſhares, or ſup- 
ſeriptions, were originally only 501. fterling ; and its capital 
only 369,891 1. 5 8. but the directors having a conſiderable 
dividend to make in 1676, it was agreed to join the profits to 


the capital, hrs the ſhares were doubled, and, conſe- 


quently, each became of 1001. value, and the capital 7 39, 782 1. 
10 s. to which capital, if 963, 639 J. the profits of the com- 
be added, the whole ſtock will be 


found to be 1,703,402 l. Though the eſtabliſhment of this 
company was vindicated in the cleareſt manner by Sir Joſiah 
Child, and other able advocates, yet the partiality which the 
duke of York, afterwards James II. had for his favourite 
African trade, the loſſes it ſuſtained in wars with the Dutch, 
and the revolutions which had happened in the affairs of In- 
doſtan, damped the ardour of the public to ſupport it; ſo that 
« VS 3 g at 


| 
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at the time of the Revolution, when the war broke out 
France, it was in a very indifferent ſituation. This was in 

meaſure owing to its having no parliamentary ſanction, 


2 great 
whereby. its ſtock often ſold for one half leſs than it was really 


worth; 2. reſolved that a new company ſhould be 

| erected, under the authority of parliament, 

ge oppoſition given to all 5 public ſpirited meaſures of 

| William by — rendered this propoſal a matter of 
king difficulty; but at laſt, after 22 parliamentary enquiries, 
the new lublcription prevailed z and the ſubſcribers, upon 


advancing two millions to the public at' 8 cent, obtained ; 


an act of parliament in their favour. The old company 
however, xetained a vaſt intereſt both in the parliament 

nation ; and the act being found in ſome re defective, ſo 
violent a 510788 between the A companies 12 xg in 


2 title x ag The U nited —— of Merchants trading to ** 
Indies. Its excluſive right of trade was prolonged from 
time to time; and a farther * was lent by the ag ec 
in 1730, by which, though the company's privileges 
extended for thirty-three years, yet the in e 2 — 4 
tal, which then amounted to 200, oo0 1. was mA to 
 ghree per cent. and called the Todia per- — annuities. 
3 | ohms Hints Hy} ay trading ſtock of the 
company, the proprietors of | which, inſtead of receiving a 
regular annuity, have, according to their different ſhares, a 
dividend of the profits arifing — the company's trade; and 
that dividend riſes or falls according to the circumſtances of 
the company, either real, or, as is too often the caſe, pre- 
tended. A proprietor of ſtock to the amount of .5001. 
Whether man or woman, native or foreigner, has a right to 
be a manager, and to give a vote in the general council. 
' Two thouſand pounds is the qualification for a director: the 
directors are twenty-four in number, including the 
and deputy-chairman, who. may be "re-elected for ur y. 
ſueceſſively. The chairman has .a ſalary. of 200 J. a year, 
and each of the directors 150 l. The- meetings, or court of 
directors, are to be held: at leaſt once a week; but are com- 
monly oftener, being ſummoned as occaſion requires. N 
the body of directors are choſen ſeveral committees, who h 5 
. of certain branches of the i 
z 
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buſineſs ; as the committee of correſpondence, a committee of 
buying, a committee of treaſury, a houſe committee, a com- 
mittee of warehouſes, a committee of ſbipping, a committee of 
accounts, a committee of law-ſuits, and a committee to preyent 
-the growth of private trade ; who have under chen a Cs 
caſhier, clerks, and warehouſe-keepers. | 
_ Theamazing territorial acquiſitions of this campany, which 

are attended with a, proportionable encreaſe of trad mo to 


the diſſentions among its m rs both at home 


have of late engaged the attention of the legiſlature ſo 164-4 | 
that a reſtriction has been laid for their dividends for a certain 
time, not to exceed 12 and a half per cent. As to the vaſt 
fortunes acquired by their governors and--officers abroad, the 
ſtate in which they live, and their other economical regula- 
tions, they are foreign to this head. 

Other officers of the company are ernors and factors 
abroad, ſome of whom have guards of Jaldiers, and live in all 
the ate of ſovereign princes. | 1 oct 

Bank or ENGLAND. ] The company of the — was 
incorporated by — in the 5th and 6th 
William and queen M the name of te Gor 7 
Company of he NN of ; in conſideration of the 


loan of 1, 200, ooo 1. granted to a_ 1 far which the 


ſubſcribers received almoſt 8 per cent. By this charter, the 
company are not to borrow under their common ſeal, unleſs 
fon in rl for the ; they are not to trade, or ſuffer any per- 

OTA cham, to trade in any goods, or mer 
deal. in bills of exchange, in buying or ſelling 


halen 3 foreign gold and ſilver coin, &c. 


an act e 8th and th of 
wall III. they were impowered to enlarge their ops 
to 2,201,171 J. 10s. It was then alſo enacted, that bank 
Rock ſhoul be a perſonal, and not a real eſtate ; that no con- 
tract either in word or writing, for buying or ſelling Bank 
ſtock, ſhould be in law, .unleſs ned in the books of 
the Bank within ſeven days; and the ſtock transferred in four- 
Toon days, and that it d be felony, without benefit of 
ergy, to counterfeit the common ſeal of the Bank, or ak 
$a mant bal or any Bank note, or to alter or eraſe ſu 
bills or notes. 
Ay another act paſſed in the 5th of queen Anne, the com- 
pany were impoweted to augment their capital to 4, 40, 343 l. 
they then advanced 400, ooo l. more to the government z 
_ in e 77 advanced another loan of 1 500, ooo J. 
e I. the intereſt 
| Rock was reduced 0.5 per cet. when che 


— 
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Bank agreed to deliver up as many Exchequer bills as amounted 
t 2,000;0001, and to accept an es of 106,000 1, and it 

was declared lawful for the Bank to call from their members, 


min proportion to their inteteſts in the capital ock, ſuch ſums 


of money as in a general court ſhould be found neceſſary. If 
any member 958 l nee to pay his ſhare of the monies ſo 
ec for, at the time b notice in the London 


- Gazette, and fixed upon the Royal Exchange, it ſhould be 


lawful for the Bank, not only to ſtop the dividend of ſuch 
member, and to apply it toward payment of the money in 
5 233 but alſo to ſtop the transfers of the ſhare of ſuch 
_ Cefaulter, and to charge him with an intereſt of 5 per cent. 
per annum, for the money fo 'omitted to be paid : and if the 
— and intereſt ſhould be three months unpaid, the 
Bank ſhould then have power to ſell ſo much of the ſtock 
belonging to the defaulter as would fatisfy the fame. © 
After this, the Bank reduced the intereſt of the 2,000,0001. 
lent to the government, from 5 to 4 per cent. and purch⸗ 
ſeveral other annuities, which were afterwards redeemed by the 
government, and the national debt due to the Bank, reduced 
to 1, 600, oo0 I. But in 1742, the company engaged to ſupply 
the government with 1, 600, o00 J. at 3 per cent. which is now 
Called the 3 per cent. annuities; ſo that the government was 
now indebted to the company 3, 200, ooo I. the one half car- 
rying 4, and the other 3 per cen. 
In the year 1746, the company agreed that the ſum of 
986,8001. due to them in the Exchequer bills unſatisfied, on 
the duties for licences to ſel! ſpirituous liquors by retail, ſhould 
be cancelled, and in lieu thereof to accept of an annuity of 
39,442 l. the intereſt of that ſum at 4 per cent. The company 
alſo agreed to advance the further ſum of 1, ooo, ooo 1: into 
the Exchequer, upon the credit of the duties ariſing by the 
malt and land-tax, at 4 per cent. for Exchequer bills to be 
iſſued for that purpoſe ; in conſideration of which, the com- 
pany were enabled to augment their capital with 986, 600 J. 
the intereſt of which, as well as that of the other annuities, 
was reduced to 3 and a half per cent. till the 25th of Decem- 
ber 1757» and from that time to carry only 3 per cent, | 


order to enable them to circulate the faid Exche- 


quer bills, they eſtabliſhed what is now called Bahk circu- 
lation. The nature of which not being well undlerſtood, 
we ſhall take the — he be a little more particular in its 
explanation than we been with regard to the other 
The company of the Bank are obliged to keep caſh ſufficient 
. to anſwer not only the common, but ö 

bite 2 j 7 | | emand 
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ä demand that may be made upon them; n 


they have by them, over and above the ſum ſuppoſed nec 
for theſe purpoſes, they employ in what may be called the ti , 
of the company ; that is to ſay, in diſcounting bills of ex= _ 
change, in buying of gold and filver, and in government ſecu- 
rities, &c. But when the Bank entered into the above-men- 
tioned contract, as they did not keep unemployed a larger ſum 
of money than what they deemed neceſſary to anſwer their 
and extraordinary demands, they could not con- 

y take out of their current caſh ſo large a ſum as a 


Allis, wich which fh were obliged to furniſh. the 


ment, without either leſſening that ſum they employed in diſ- | 
counting, buying gold and ſilver, &c. (which would have 
been very diſadvantageous to them) or inventing ſome: method 
that ſhould anſwer all the purpoſes of keeping the million in 
caſh. The method which they choſe, and which' tully anſwers 
their end, was as follows, 

They opened a ſubſcription, which wer- annuilly, 
for a million of money; wherein the ſubſcribers advance 10 per 
cent. and enter into a contract to pay the remainder, or any 
part thereof, whenever the Bank ſhall call upon them, under 
the penalty of forfeiting the 10 per cent. ſo advanced; in con- 
fideration of which, the Bank pays the ſubſcribers 4 per cent. 
intereſt for the money paid in, and one fourth per cent, for the 
whole ſum they to furniſh ; and-in caſe a call ſhould be 
made upon them for the whole, or any part thereof, the Bank 
farther agrees to pay them at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
for ſuch ſum till they repay it, which they are under an obli- 
gation to do at the- end of the year. By i this means the Bank 
obtains all the purpoſes of keeping a million of money by them; 
and though the ſubſcribers, if no call is made upon them 
(which is in general the caſe) m_ „. ao half. per cent. for 
the money they advance, 9 — gains the ſum of 
2 500. per annum by — en the 

account. | 1 

The k receives from the government for be Pegs 

advance of a million — — 39,000 
The Bank to the ſubſcribers who advance 
- . - 100.0001. and engage * (when, 2 
900,00 l. more 


4 — 


Tus clear gain to the Bank therefore is. — 0 
This is the tate of the caſe, os | ſhould 
wake no eee which che will 525 un- 
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willing to do, becauſe it would not W but 
end the credit in 
: "Bank ſtock may not improperly be called a'trading ſtock, 
knee with this they deal very largely in foreign gold — filver, 
in diſcounting bills of — &. Beſides which, they are 
allowed by the government very conſiderable ſums annual or 
the management of the annuities paid at their office. All 
_ advantages, render a ſhare in theirſtock very valuable; 
. it is not equal in value to the Eaſt-India ſtock, The 
make dividends of the profits half yearly, of which notice 
is publicly given; when thoſe who have occaſion for their 
money, may readily receive it: but prime pen perſons, if they 
judge convenient, are icted to continue their funds, and 
d have their intereſt added to the principal. 
This company is under the direction of a , deputy- 
and twenty- four directors, who are annually elected 
— the general court, in the ſame manner as in the Eaſt- India 
pany Thirteen, or more, compoſe a f rer 


amounted to —_— fell into the Mates of theſe uſurers, 
On which Mr. Harley, at that time chancellor of the Exche- 
3 z aud "afterwards earl of Oxford, 22 a ſcheme to 
the proprietors of theſe debts and deficiencies 6 1. per 
cent. per annum, and to incorporate them, in order to their 
carrying on a trade to the South-ſea; and they were accord- 
ingly incorporated under tho-title-of the Governor and Com- 
pany. of Merchants of Great-Britain, trading to the South- 


Seas, and ochor parts of America, and for entouragitg the | 


„ cc. 

Though this company dem formed for the ſake of commerce, 
it is certain the miniſtry never thought ſeriouſly, during the 
courſe of the war, about making any ſettlemen -ofi the coaſt 
of South America, which was what flattered the expectations 
of the people; nor was it indeed ever carried into execution, 
or 4 _ ever undertaken by this company, except the 


the — with -negroes ; of which this company was 


Seprived upon receiving 100,000 1. in lieu of all claims upon 
4 ; | Spain, 


— of the treaty of Utrecht, for furniſhing 


By — 
= 


of queen Anne, at 6 per cent. In the third of George I. 
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Spain, by « convention between the courts of Great-Britain ani 
Spain, ſoon after the . de, Aix la Chapelle, in 17483. 
Some other ſums were lent to the government in the my 


intereſt of the whole was reduced to 5; per cent. and they ad- 
vanced two millions more to the government at the fame 
intereſt. By the ſtatue of the 6th of Odorge L it was declared, | 
that this company might redeem all or any of the. * | 
national debts ;z in conſideration of which, the company were 
red to augment their capital according to the ſums 

ſhould diſcharge : and for enabling the company to raiſe 

ſuch ſums. for — annuities, exchanging for ready 
money new Exchequer bills, carrying on their: trade, &c. 


the company might, by ſuch means as they ſhould think 
proper, raiſe ſuch ſums of money as in a general court af the 
company ſhould be judged neceſſary. The company were alſa 
empowered to raiſe money on the contracts, bonds, or ohli- 
ons under their common ſeal, on the credit of their capital 


fo 


k. But if the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, or other 
members of the company, ſhould purchaſe lands or. revenues 
of the crown, upon account of the corporation, or lend money 
loan or anticipation, on any branch of the revenue, other 
ſuch part * which a credit of loan was granted by 
parliament, ſuch ſub-governor, or other member of the com- 
pany, ſhould forfeit treble the value of the ſo lent. 
, The fatal South-Sea ſcheme, tranſacted in the year 1720; 
was executed upon the laſt-mentioned ftatute. The company 
had” at firſt ſet out with good ſucceſs, and the value of their 
ſock, for the firſt five years, had riſen faſter than that of 
other company, and his majefty, after purchaſing ro, oo I. 
ſtock, had condeſcended to be their governor. Things were 
in this ſituation, when taking advantage of the above ſtatute, 
the South-Sea bubble was projected. The pretended deſign 
of which was to raiſe a fund for carrying on a trade to the 
South-Sea, and purchaſing annuities, &c. paid to the other 
companies: and propoſals were printed and diſtributed, ſhew- 
ing the advan of the deſign, and inviting perſons into it. 
The ſum neceſſary for carrying it on, together with the 
profits that were to ariſe from it, were divided into a- certain 
number of ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by perſons 
diſpoſed to adventure therein, And the better to carry on the 
deception, the directors engaged to make very large dividends ; 
and actually declared that every 100 1. original ſtock would 
yield 56-1. per annum: which occaſioned ſo great à riſe of 
their ſtock, that a ſhare of 100 I. was fold for upwards of 
$001. This was in the month of July; but before the 1 
1 - 0 


* \ 
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of September, it fell to 1 50 which multicudes were ruined, 
and ſuch a ſeene of e , as is ſcarcely to be con- 
ceiyed. But the conſequences * this infamous ſcheme are too 

well known. We ſhall paſs over all the other tranſactions of 

| . an yomgany; in-the rejgn.of king George I. as not material to 
| © _our-preſent purpoſe, 

By — of the 6th of George II. it was enacted, that 
Sinn and aſter the 24th of June, 1733, the capital ſtock 
of chis company, which amounted to 14, 651, 10g l. 8 8. 1d. 
and the ſhares * the reſpective proprietors, ſhould. be divided 
into four equal parts, three-fourths of which ſhould be con- 
verted into a joint ſtock, attended with annuities, after the 

rate of 4 per cent. until redemption by parliament, and ſhould 

de called, the new South-Sea annuities ; and the other fourth 
part ſhould remain in the company as a trading capital ſtock, 
attended with the reſidue of the annuities or funds payable at 
the Exchequer to the company for their whole capital, till 
redemption ; and attended with the ſame ſums allowed for the 
charge of management, and with all effects, profits of trade, 
debts, privil and advantages, belonging to the South-Sea 
company. 1 hat the accomptant of company ſhould, 
twice every year, at Chriſtmas and Midſummer, - or within one 

month after, ſtate an account of the company's affairs, which 
ſhould be laid before the next general court, in order to their 

+ declaring a dividend: and all dividends ſhould. be made out of 

1 — — rofits, and ſhould not exceed what the company 

| might — divide, without incurring any farther debt; 
| provided that the company ſhould not at any time divide more 

; than 4 per cent. per annum, until their debts were diſcharged ; 

| and chat the South-Sea company, and their trading ſtock, 

ſhould, excluſivel Te the new joint ſtock of annulties, be 
liable to all the debts and incumbrances of the company; and 

chat the company ſhould cauſe to be kept, within the city of 
| office and books, in which all transfers of the 
new annuities ſhould be entered, —_— by the party mak- 
ing ſuch transfer, or his attorney ; the perſon to whom 
ſuch transfer ſhould be made, or his attorney, ſhould under- 
write his acceptance; and no other cons mp9 4 Haw Hh 

. annuities ſnould be in law. oy 

_ - The annuities of this Company, as well as the ot „ are 
now reduced to 3 l. per cent. 

This company is under the direction of a 2 ſub⸗ 
governor, deputy- pw and twen ctors; but 
no perſon is quali governor, y, excepted, 

-unlſ fch governor ha in bl own nam l 
in the trading ſtock; the ſub-governor is to have 4000) the 
2 9 deputy 


a 8 | | | 
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Yepiity 3660 1. and a director 2000 l. in the ſame ſtock. In 
every" general court, every member, having in his own name 
and right, 500 I. in trading ſtock, has one vote; if 2000 l. 
two votes ; if ＋ I. three votes, and if 3000 l. four votes. 
The Eaſt- India company; the Bank of England, and thy 
South -Sea company, are the only incorporated bodies to which = 
the government is indebted, except the Million- Bank, whoſe 
capital is only one million, — to purehaſe the rever- 
hon of the long Exchequer orders. 
The i of all the debts owing by the government, is 
now reduced to 3 per cent. excepting only the annuities for 
the years 1756, and 1758, the life annuities, and the Exches 
8 orders: but the — colipany ſtill continues to 
vide 4 per cent. on their preſent capital ſtock; which they 
are enabled to do from the profits they make du the ſums 
allowed to them for m: nent of the annuities paid at their 
„ „ . {port 2 anfg0 » thy 
As the prices of the diffetent ſtocks are continually fluctuat- 
ing above and below par, ſo when a perſon who is not ac-+ 
uainted with tranſactions of that nature, reads in the papers 
e prices of ſtocks, where Bank ſtock is marked perhaps 127 
India ditts'3 44 U 1341, Souch-Sea ditto 9, Kc. he is to 
underſtand, that 100 l. of thoſe reſpective ſtocks ſell at ſuch a 
time for thoſe ſeveral ſums; s. 
In comparing the prices of the different ſtocks; une 'with 
another, it muſt be remembered; that the intereſt due on them 
from the time of the laſt payment; is taken into the current 
price, and the ſeller never receiyes any conſideration 
for it, ex in the caſe of India bonds, where the mtereſt 
due is calculated to the day of the ſale, and paid by the pur- 
chaſer, over and above the premium agreed for. But as the 
intereſt on the different ſtacks is paid at different times, this, 
if not rightly underſtood, would lead a petſon, not well ac- 
quainted with them, into conſiderable miſtakes in his com- 
putation of their value; ſome always having a quarter's intereſt 
due on them more than others, which makes an appearance of 
a conſiderable difference in the price, when, in reality, there 
is none at all, Thus, for inſtanee, old South-Sea annuities 
ſell at preſent for C. 85 4, or . 85 10's. while new South⸗ 
annuities fetch only C. 84.3,.or £ 84 155. though each 


of them produce the fame annual ſum of 3 per cent. but the 
old annuities have a quarter's intereſt mote due on them than 
the new annuities, which amount to 15 8. the exact difference. 
here is, however, one or two cauſes that will always make 
one ſpecies of annuities ſell ſomewhat lower than another, 
r though _ 


; e of which. is the annyjtics 
frog 00} being. e ear 
ready to buy into it, as into 

it is apprehended 
yp off the natiqual debt, they 
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execution. 
In ether ene enen 
| ifa monarchy 1 or that of the if a; republic ; 
t here it is eſtabliſhed on the i s of both prince and 
| people, which ig the: Arongeſt ſecurity : for however loyely and 
: honey may be in other reſpects, intereſt in money- 
| * r people 
| 3 e ve i bene. 
Hon bor virtue. 
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Cons rrruriox Aup Laws. ] Tacitus, in deſcribing 2 


a conſtitution as that of England, ſeems to think, that how- 
ever beautiſul it may de in a it will be found imprac- 
ticable in the execution. Experience has proyed his miſtake, 
for by certain checks, that operate mutually, and which did 
not fall within his ideas, the Engliſh conſtitution has conti- 
nued in its full. vigour for above 500 years. It muſt, at the 
ſame time, be admitted, that it has received, during that time, 
many amendments, and ſome interruptions, but its principles 
are the fame, with thoſe deſcribed by che above-mentioned 
hiſtorian, as belonging to the Germans, and the other northern 
anceſtors of the En of ſh nation, and which are very impro- 
perly blended — the name of Gothic. On the inva- 
ion of England by the Saxons, who came from Germany, 
and the neighbouring countries, their laws and manners were 
p much the ſame, as thoſe mentioned by Tacitus. The 
people had a leader in time of war. The conquered oy in pro- 
portion to the merits of his followers, and their abilities 
bim, were diſtributed” among them, and the whole go 
ſidered as the common property which they were to unite in 
-* defending againſt all invaders. Freſh adventurers coming over, 
under ſeparate leaders, the old inhabitants were driven into 
; Wales, and thoſe leaders, at laſt, aſſumed the title of kings over 
the ſeveral diſtricts they had conquered. This change of ap- 
pellation made them more reſpectable among the Britohs, and 
their neighbours the Scots and Pits, but did not encreaſe their 
power, the operations of which continued to be confined to 
military affairs. 
All civil matters Pope in a dener afſembly of the 
chief office rs, and th == jo till, by degrees, ſheriffs, and other 
civil ofſicers, were appointed. The cou was divided into 


25 a wapentakes, and hundreds, names that ſubſiſt in Eng- 


land, and overſeers were choſen to direct them for the good of 
1 p „ the whois The ſheriff Was 8 all civil and cri- 

minal matters, within the county, t after the ĩntro- 
duction of 3 added the biſhop. In of 
time, as buſineſs multiplied, itinerant, and other j ges, were 
appointed ; but by the earlieſt records, it appears, BK all civil 


ters were. decided. ta or x36 men; livi in the neiph- 

33 of the Ns tho the diſpute lays Nero ws han 
the original of-Engliſh j uries. 349 

Beforg the introduction of Chriſtianity, we know not 

Sethe dbe Saxons admitted of juries in triminal matters, 

. but we are certain that there was no action” ſo criminal, as 
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a to the guilt, even if it was the murder of the 
king, upon the malefactor, and by aying it, he purchaſed- 


his pardon. Thoſe barbarous uſages ſeem to have ceaſed ſoon 
after the Saxohs were converted to Chriſtianity, and caſes of 


| ewe wh ome eee yaw, even in the Hag's ert 


by az 

R „amo the: Swans, des netz A ſpeaking, 
heredita 5 hong in fact it came to be arp through 
the Wwhirh the people bore for the blood of - their 
kings, and for preſerving the regularity of government. Even 
eſtates and honours were not ſtriftly hereditary, al they were 
made ſo by William the Conqueror. 
That prince new modelled the En glim dee He 

divided the eie lands amo — — Followers, as had been 
reed before the time of the in perpetual property. 

partitioned out the lands into night's fees, an'f an indetermined 
number of which formed a barony, and thoſe baronies were 
given to the t noblemen, who compoſed what is called 
the King's Court, or Court of Peers, from every baron being 
à peer, or equal to another. In this court all” civil as = 
as military matters, and the proportions of knights and men, 
which each baron was to raiſe for the king's: ſervice, were 

ſettled. , Eyen - diſhoprics: were converted into lay baronies, 

—— „ Others, to furniſh their quotas. ' In other 
reſpects, the qnqueror, and che firſt princes of the Norman 
line, did all they could to efface from the minds of the peo- 
ple, the remembrance of the Saxon conſtitution, but the at- 
3 was to no purpoſe- | The; nobility, as well as the peo- 
ple, had their complaints againſt the crown, and after much 
war and hlood-ſhed, the rr of Engliſh liberties; 
ſo well knen by the name of Magna Charta, was forcibly, 
in a manner, p ined from king 1 and confirmed by his 
ſon Henty III. Who ſueoecded to the crown in 1216. Te 
does not appear, that till this reign, and after à great deat of | 
blood had been. ſpilt, the commons of England were repre- 
ſented in patliament, or the. t council of the nation; fo 
entirely el the barans e 10 themſelves the eee | 


The pregiſe year, 2 the houſe Wen es een 0 
is no known; but we are certain, that it began in the reign | 
of Henry IAI though we ſhall. not enter into any diſputes 


| dete ſpeci p powers. We ſhall — to de- 


ibe the bonſtitution, as it ſtands at preſent. 
erh. ie de is an abſolute ad which 22 5 which .. 
legiſlation | TY W e-fingular 
Arcane fo ey, * ent. conſtitution 
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gotſtivaibn of hoſingloma, i here ſtein the king; tale, 


* 1 The ſupreme executive. power of Great 


perſon, king, or queen ; for it is indifferent to which ſex the 
crown deſcends ; the e perſon entitled to it, whether male or fe- 


| . is ——— — — with all the ang, n, 


Le breed e beter Lace. fr 
to tone ngdoms 
the crown,. by common law! and conſtitutional *. Þ he- 


reditary and this in a manner peculiat to itſelf: but that the 


Nr of inhititancs” in from time to time be changed or 
limited b a2 of ae: under which. bea th 


crown ſtiſl continues hereditary.” 


That tlie reader may enter more clearly into the deduRion 
of the royal ſucceſſion, by its being tranferred from 
houſe :of -/ — to that of Stuart, it muy be proper to 
him that on the death of queen "Elizabeth, 
Aue, it becatbe neceſſary” to recur to the other ilſde of her 


_ grandfather Henry VII. — ——— of Vork his queen ; 


whoſe eldeſt dau Margaret, having married” IV. 
ing of Scotland, king James the Sixth of Scochand, and of 
gland the Firft, was © lineal deſeridae from tht alter 

So that in his perſpn, as Clearly as io ä VIII. centered 

from the Norman 

donqueſt dommward; he being indi y the lineal heir of 

the e 2 What is ſtill more ' remarkable,” in his 
* l the Saxon monafehs, — 

been . ade — conqueſt till his ach. 

of 34 

Edmund Iron- 

Any f ght of the"Baxon 

— 21 not aboliſhed | yeſided. 

deſcent from lei, thels ghter, is * 

3 deſcent — * 

of the. Saxon hne, But it moſt de remembered, 


de, was the perſon 


; qhat Malcolm, kao Saxon us had ſons as well as he 


p'of Scotland; from that time 


qbis Topal family king James I. was rhe di eee. 
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both of E * and William the e 
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The true ground and principle, 
proceeded, was an — new itics, which had 

- mever. before happened in our hiſtory ; the abdication of the 

reigning monarch, and the vacancy of the throne thereupon; 

Je was ot deſeazamce of the right of ſucceſſion and: a new 

1 the crown, by the king and both houſes of par- 
iament: it was the act of the nation alone, upon a conviction 

— there was no king in being. For in a full aſſembly of the 
rds and commons, met in convention upon the ſuppoſition 

af: this vacancy, both houſes. came to this wr ant oa, that 

king: James " havi 8 to ſubvert the conſtitution 
of — kingdom, by bro original contract between 


Ar not 21 of jeſuits, and other 
| 7 having Vol the fundamental laws;z'and 
: IM L 4 | | F . 
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2399 Henry 1 Le Edward il. 
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Henry V. 2 = | 
2423 Henry VI. fo of Heory V: \ Edw. UI. by Lionel his 30 fon 
I þ ward - - 1 
nh Edward V. fon of Edward IV. 7 "42 * Houſe of Vork. 
1483 Richard III. brother of Edward IV. ET” r 
(Tudor) ſon of the coun- 
223 3 te i . 
; enry VIII. fon of 2 d. mar- 
D . VI. ſon of e - ih; 3 
1553 Mary — F! . of Edward 
Great 
1603 James L. 3 day er of Hem oy 
| oP VIL and ft in E 
3 2 Ene r 
F P N ee does, i n e 
2672 James il —— er dg, 
ä IT. nephew and ſun-In-Iaw of James I. 


1638 7 % Mary 7 Daughters of James II. -in-whom. ended the Proteſtant Kne of 

Anne 5 arles I, 1 nat upon his abdicaritig the throne, car- 
-7 pied infant 4 aer late 12 who 3 
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beptarchy in king F. 1 ht 
Though in ſome points — to — circum- 
ſtances of things and perſons) the revolution was nat altoge- 
ther ſo perfect as might have been wiſhed ; yet from thenee a 
new era commenced, in which the bounds, of - prerogative and 
liberty have been better defined, - the principles 23 
more thoroughly examined and underſtood, and the rights of 
the ſubject more 2 guarded by legal proviſions, than in 
ngliſh hiſtory. In particular, it is 
n that the convention, in this thier judg- 
| wiſdom the wild extreams into which 
12 — of ſome zealous republicans would have 
held that this miſconduct of king James 
amounted-to-an endeavour to ſubvert the conſtitution, and not 
to an actual ſubverſion, or total diſſolution of the government. 
They therefore very prudently voted it to amount to no more 


than an abdication of the government, and a conſequent va». 


cancy of the throne ; whereby the 

ſubſiſt, though che executive iſtrate was gone: and the 
kingly office to remain, though king: James was no longer 
king. And thus the conſtitution, was kept intire; which; upon 


was allowed to 


: every ſound principle of government, muſt otherwiſe hee Gl 
to pieces, had ſo principal and conſtituent a b the ro 

F n been aboliſhed, or even ſuſpended. 1 

Hence-it is eaſy to collect, that che title to the ein is at | 
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preſent hereditary, tho* not quite ſo abſolutely hereditary as for- 


merh and the common ſtock ot anceſtor, — the de- 


ſcent muſt be derived, is alſo different. Formerly the common 
ſtock was king Egbert; then William the Congueros z'after- 


2 s time, the two common ſtocks united, 
and ſo continued till the vacancy 
| now it is the princeſs Sophia, in whom the inheritance; was 


of the throne in 1688 


veſted by the new king and parliament. Formerly the deſcent 
was abſolute, and the crown went to the next heir without 
any reſtriction; but now, upon the new ſettlement, 1 
ritance- is conditional; being limited to ſuch heirs only, of 

princeſs Sophla, ag are Proteſtant —— 


we 
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ſcribed: de — — 
part in 
a monareh — to his 
to law: ro ccecute judgment t in 
eſtabliſhed religion. ' n 


branches, ee $ = ok remark, — by —— | 
5 Ann. c. $.'two ing ſatutes are recited and confirmed; 
the one of the par of Scotland, the other of the par- 
Hament of E > which enatt; the former, chat every 


1 ſhall take and fubſeribe an 68th b pre- 
ſerve the Proteſtant religion, and Prefoyreriancthurhs 
ment in Scotland : the latter, that at his coronative, 
take und ſubſtribe a ſimilar vath, to — — 
the ehurch of England within England, Ireland; Wan: — 
Berwick, and territories thereunts'belonging:'!- 7 
The king of Great Brain,  notwithſtandin the Himitas 
done of te power of the” e erown, already mentioned, ie one 
of the ' monarchs reigning aver @ Free His 
mos 16 fhered'in the eye of the law, which makes it hight 
ſo much as to imagine er intend his death; neither 
enn de, in himfelf, be deemed guiley of any crime, the law 
taking no —— his. actions, but only in che s of 
his miniſters, if they! nfringe the laws of the land.” As to 
his power, it has no bounds (except where tee upon 
new laws 


the liberty — of his fu ects; as in main 
or raiſing Y for he — Snkg a ; ſend and 
reteive 4 make treaties of league and commerce; 


Bey dme ft but flebts, them as he thinks proper; 
. collins to. his oRNGS | by ſea and ltd, of re- 
ethem at pleuſure; diſpoſe of al thagizines, euſtles, Ne. fum- 
men che parliament to meet, and; when met, adjburn, pro- 
rope; of difloiveit at pleaſure; refuſe his aſſent to ary bill, tho” 
kith paſſed boch houſes ; which; g 
has nd more force than Mit uus neuer been Moved. 
peſſeten the nigut of chuſing s on ebuneil; — 
natin 4] tho icht obern of of the houſhols; nd the 
church; and; in fine, is the fountain of honour, from whon 
8 obſſity und kn ae der wel. Seh is e 
and power of a kin —ů — 8 
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pacitys gend. the. three. eſtates of the realm ; the lords ſpiritual, 
the, lords temporal, (who fit together with the king, in ane 
houſe). and the commons, who, ſit by themſelves in . 

„form the 

e ee the bg 
For upon their coming 
the king meets them, either in perſon, or by repre- 
ation, Wenn w which there: ——— of a par- 
power of diſſolwing them. 
— balance oi . cen: 


corporation or body politie of 


2 
not bara erccuthe power: of 
bas by laut, without its own conſent : — per- 
petually ſtand a0 it nom dees, unleſs all the, powers will agree 


toſ alter it: And herein e 7 the an, oncellence 
2 
AP 


bi ry Tchr" —— INT 
lords two are 
The loras temporal. confilt of all the peers of the 
a en, erte not being in 3 — oo but 
228 15 parliment. Some of the peers: ſit by deſcent, 
"ES peer z ſome by creatin, as do all the new- 
;. hers, fince. the. union With Scotland, by elec- 
e 16 peers, Who repreſent the 
nobility. I be number of, r is indefi- 
r — 4. y che power of the ctomn. 
is more PEC neceſſary in our 
confiturion inonder to ſupport the rights of. 


rier to with · 
ſtand the.encraachments of both. It creates es. that 
ſcale of dignity, which proceeds from the peaſant to 


ing like a pytamid from a., broad. foundation, 
/ eln 1 —— it riſes... The: ;,n@bili 
are the, —— — wy Seared from among the people, 22 


throne, and if that fallz, they 
al be buried . its Ay. According] ys when in the laſt 


the,gommons hag determined. to,exturpate . | 
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Te commons conſiſt of all ſuch men of any property in the 
kingdom, as have not ſeats in the houſe of lords; every one of 
Which has a voice in parliament, either perſonally,” or by his 
repreſentatives. In a free ſtate, every man, who js ſuppoſed 
A free agent, gught to be, in ſome meaſure, his own goverhor 
and therefore A at leaſt of the legiſlative power ſhould 
reſide in the whole body of the people. In fo large a ſtate as 
outs, it is very wiſely contrived, that the people ſhould do 
that by their” repreſentatives, which it is impracticable to per- 
form in perſon: tepreſentatives, choſen by 'a number of mi- 
nüte and ſeparate diſtricts, wherein all the voters are, or | 
may be, "diſtinguiſhed. The counties are therefore repre- 


m 
Tor ſented by knights, elected by the proprietors of lands; the 
and cities and boroughs are repreſented by citizens and burgeſſes, 
AN. "choſen by the mercantile part, ot ſuppoſed trading intereft of 
Row the nation.” The number of Engliſh repreſentatives is 513, 
per- und of Scots 45; in all 558. And every member, though 
gree choſen by one particular diſtrict, when elected and returned, 
nee. ſerves for the whole realm. For the end of his coming thither 
m a is not particular, but general; not barely to advantage his 


conſtituents, but the common wealth, to adviſe his ma- | 


F as appears from the writ of ſummons. 

Tbeſe are the conſtituent 1 2. 2 parliament, the king, 

the lords ſpiritual and temporal; and the commons. Parts, of 
which each is ſo nęceſſaty, that the conſent of all three is 
required to make any new law that ſhould bind the ſubject. 
Whatever is enacted for Jaw by one, or by two on "oh $ 
three, is nb ſtatute; and to it no regard is due, in mat= 

| ters relating to their own privil ©. . © 2 r rennen ene 
The power and juriſdiction of parliament,” fays Sir Edward 
Coke, is ſo tranſcendent and abſolute, that it cannot be con- 
-fihed, either for cauſes or ' perfons, within any bounds. It 
hath fovereign and uncontrolable authority in making, con- 
firming, enlarging, | reſtraining, abrogating, © repealing, re- 
3 and expounding of laws, concerning matters of all 
poſſible denominations, eccleſiaſtical, or temporal, civil, mili- 

ry, maritime, or criminal: this being the place where that 

abſolute deſpotic power, which muſt in all governments reſide 

ſomewhere, is encruſted by the conſtitution of "theſe king- 
doms. All miſchiefs and grieyances, operations and remedies, 
that tranſcend the ordinary courſe of che laws, are within the 
reach of this extraordinary tribunal. It can regulate or new 
model che ſucceſhon to the crown a8 was, done in the reign 1 
of Henry VIII. and William III. It can alter the eſtabliſhett 
religion of the land; as was done in a variety of inſtances, iii 
thereigas of king Henry VIII. and his three children, It can 
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| manner of 


3 prevent the nicht that wight ariſe, by placing 


— authority in hands that are either incapabl 
COPE 29 e its it is 8 that no one hal 
25 or _— in ei er 1 parliament, unleſs he be twenty 


* one years of agg. I o prevent innovations in religion and go- 


it. is enact that no member ſhall, vote or fit in 
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either — "Sl be hath, th the or reſence of the houſe, taken 
the oaths of allegiance, — e 


© - Kribed and repeated ITS 
3 Oe ga d ap e peer To 


prevent dangers that to the kingdom. from foreign 
attachments, co e it is enacted — 
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fram, the cgurts of law. Lo aſſault by violence a. member of 
n or bis menial ſervants, is. a high contempt of par- 
ument, and there puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. Neither 
dan an member of eicher houſe be. arreſted, and taken into 
cuſtody, nor ſerved wich any proces. of the courts. of law z 
nor can his menial. ſervants be arreſted; nor can any entry be 
made on his lands ; nor can, his goods be dificained or ſeized, 
without a breach of the privilege of parliament x. 


The houſe of lords. have a right. to be attended, and con- 


ſequently are, by the judges of the court of king's bench and 
comman-pleas, and ſuch of the barons of the exchequer, as 
are, of the degree of the coif, or have been made ſerjeants at 
law; as likewiſe by the maſters of the court of chancery ; for 
their advice in point of law, and for the greater dignity of 


their proceedings. 8 en 
The ſpeaker of the houſe of lords is ly the lord 


chancellor, or lard-keeper of the great ſeal, which dignities 


aus commonly veſted in the ſame perſon. 


Each peer has a right, by leave of che houſe, as being his 


own repreſentative, when. a vote paſſes contrary to his ſenti» 


ments, to enter his diſſent on the journals of the houſe, with 


the reaſons for ſuch difſent ; which is uſually ſtiled his pro- 
teſt. Upan particular occaſions, however, theſe proteſts have 
bern ſo bold as to give offence to the majority of the houſe, 
and have therefore been expunged-from the journals. 
The houſe of commons may be. properly ftiled the grand 
inqueſt of Great Britain, impowered to enquire into all 


national grievances, in order to ſee them redreſſed. 


The peculiar; laws and cuſtoms of the houſe of commons 

relate principally to the raiſing of taxes, and the elections af 

members to ſerve in parliament. W aft) 
Wich regard to, taxes: it is the antient indiſputable priyi- 


rge. and right. of the houſe of commons, that all grants of 
ſubſidies, : or parliamentary aids, do begin in their houſe, and 
we. firſt beſtowed by them; al their ts are not 


eſfectual to all intents and purpoſes, . ve the aſſent 
of the other two branches of the legiſlature. general reaſon 
wen for this excluſive privilege of the houſe of commons, is, 
9 are raiſed upon the body of the people, hos þ 
therefore it, is proper that they alone ſhould have the right of 
taxing, themſelves. And fo reaſonably. jealous. are the com- 
. , F . . 4 | ” . 859 | * | mons 
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ons of this privilege, that herein they will not fuffer the 

ter houſe to exert any /power but that of tejecting; they 

will not permit the leaſt alteration or amendment to be made 
This the lords to the mode of taxing the peop ple by a money bill. 

| ill 


this appellation are Ancluded all bills, by which money 


1s difefted'to be raiſed upon the ſubject, for any purpoſe, or in 


any ſhape whatſoever ; either fot the er, of govern- 

ment, and collected from the kingdom 0 ty oh „as the land 

tax; or for private benefit, and coll e 
diſtrict, 'as by turnpikes, pariſh rates, and the like. 

- The method of making laws is much the ſame in both 

houſes: In each houſe the act of the majority binds the 

whole: GE: this majority is declared by votes openly and pub- 


- hily not as at Venice, and many other ſenatorial 


| — privately, or by ballot, This latter method may 
be ſerviceable, to prevent feed ues and "unconſtitutional com- 
- binations, but is impoſſible to be practiſed with us, at leaſt in 
the houſe of commons, where every member's conduct js ſub- 
Jett to the future cenſure of his conſtituents, and therefore 
| ſhould be openly ſubmitted to their F. wee 1 ach 
To bring a bill into the houſe commons, if he lber 
ſought by it is of a private nature, it is firſt net to pre- 
fer a petition ; which muſt be preſented by -a metiber, and 
ſets forth the grievance deſired to be remedied. "This 
Ea) (when founded on facto that may be in their nature 


es is referred to à committee of members, who examine 
and accordingly report it to the houſe; Kew | 


firs (or, otherwiſe, upon the meer W leave is 
ill is brought i in 
upon motion made to the houſe, without any (In 
the houſe of lords, if the bill begins there, it is, 8 of a 
- private nature, referred to two of the judges, to examine and 
report the ſtate of the facts alledged, to ſee that all — 
| ut conſent, and to ſettle all points of technical propriety 
is vad a firſt time, and, at a convenient iſtarice, . 
ene; and after each reading, the ſpeaker opens to the 
| T3 fubſtance f the bill, 4 puts the queſtion, whether 
it ſhalfPtoceed any The introdurQion of the bill may 
_ be origin 1 as the bill itſelf may at either of the 
. „if the oppoſition ſucceeds, the bill muſt” be 
| ng) chat feffion ; as mu alſo, if oppoſed ſucceſs 
ina of the ſubſequent ſtages. 


the ſecond reading, 2645 en ee chat 3 


bon a committee; 3 which is either ſelefted b the houſe in 
matters of ſmall: — 7 — or elſe, if the bill is a matter of 


rear, or national 9 the houſe reſolves itſelf into a 


committee 


e e erer eee eee lO eee et eee & = o © ere 


ity the 
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and debate as a private member. 
I is debated clauſe by elauſe, amend- 
filled up, and ſometimes the bill en- 


as the committee have made; and then the houſe recon- 
ſider the whole bill again, and the queſtion is y put 
pon clauſe and amendment. When the houſe have 
agreed. or- diſagreed to the 
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tits. are mortal, having bos been deſtroyed by a foreign forge. 
It Tee fe to a publie bill, the el d 
le reyle veuty. jo ang: wills it ſa to be; if to 4: private billy, 
/dit;fant cam g dere, hit as it is deſited. If the king; 


reſuſes his afſeat .ti>:inthe: gent! eee {eros ai 
« the king will adviſe upon it.” hen- a ages war 85 


ed, it is tarried ii — pp" Is 
7 the hate! o ee i 


N 9 e auceſur leur | — 


21 . 40 thanks his ſubjects, accepts 
cha —̃ — to bo. l caſe of an act of: 
which originally p from — and has the 


reyal aſſent in therfirſf Gage af it, the clark of the pafliament; 
thius:Phononnces 


ther ſubj ect; tes. prelats,; jaige:; 
mutti, — ce- prefund parliament afcmblzes, di nam de 
taut ons dri fudbj etts,; renier cent tres humblement tidtremajeofteg i 
et priat Dia vont dmr an ſaute bone uie et hι⏑,j,jd the 
prelate a chords; —— oo ibs wil this preſent — Cr ae, 
ſembled;-1:-thd name of :all: — — 
thank-your majeſty, and to Bod to gtan 
to RV,“ 1:22 0} Wor = VII C. _ 
give his aſſent. by "aa rats under his grear 
ſeal; ſigned with his hand, — in bis abſence; to 
boch hauſes aſſembled togetber. in the high hon 4. um- 


miſtonars' cooling of curtain peers, named in the letters. 


Aud when the bill has received the ro ' afſent/in either of 
r nn e e 


This . at i placetimning W che ings 
doch -6here- nvediog no —— jon to-:give it the 
force of a law, as was neceſſary by the civil law — rd 
to! ther empctor's_ edicts; batenls yy" in England is, 
in judgmett af law; to th maki an att of: parlia- 
ment hing preſent / bychis rep ines. However, 


weten rent are uſually. printed 2k the king's proſe, for ther 


r re |; 

An: aft of parliament; thus wade, js the exeiviſe'es. ther 
bighelf authotiey' thei this, kingdom acknowledges upon earth. 
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as that of a famine, they can ſuperſede the operation of the 
br fo ind nat erden malt pus for the payon amd 
and an parliament m E 

indemhißenclam of theſe concerned. | 2 | 

Among the 
are more official | 
with the king's ſignet, and are ſuppoſed to adviſe him in acts 
of government that may not be proper to be communicated 
even to a privy-counſellor ; ſuch as giving orders for 1 


ee — — with —.— or other * , _ 


two noblemen or 2 nomi- 
broker nt but the office was . 


which it is now. Since the acceffion of the family of Hano- , 
ver, we have likewiſe known three principal ſecretaries "of 
fate; but one of them was ſuppoſed to tranſact the affairs of 
Scotland,” which are now committed to other miniſters. Upon 
che vaſt increaſe of the Britiſh colonies, = new board, of trade 
was erected, and the firſt commiſfioner acts as ſecretary for the 
American Fairs, but without that tide. Till this erectiom 
took place, all American diſpatches came firſt to the bands of 
a principal ſecretary of ſtate, who with the Ame- 
nean governors, and ſent them directions in his majeſty's 
name. The office ieſelf i, un preſent divided into 8 foutheth 
and a northern The ſouthern contains France, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, the Swiſs Cantons, Conſtantinople, 
and, in ſhort, all the ſtates in the ſouthern parts. The northern 


comprehends the different ſtates of „ Pruffia, Poland, 
Kuſſia, Sweden, Denn. Holland Flanders, and _ 
Hanſestie towns. © © 
4 2 e 


— 4 ith the ſecrecares of tre, a committee of 


pre) parry called a cabinet-counc1l,, are 
chiefly entruſted. This cabinet generally conſiſts of a ſelect 
namics of ' miniſters” and noblemen, according to the king's 
8 and abilities ; but though its opera- 
and extenſive, a 'cabinet-council is not 
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chancellor as often as he fits for the diſpatch of buſineſs; 
through his hands paſs all writs for ſummoning the parliament 
or 4 of members; commiſſions of peace, par- 
- The King's Bench, ſo called either from the kings of Eng 
land ſometimes fitting there in perſon, or becauſe el a 
.determinable by common law between the king and his ſub- 
jecto, are here tried; except ſuch affairs as properly belony 
to the court of Exc This court is, Iewite a kind | 
juſtices of the peace. Here four j 
whom is ftiled lord chief 1 
of eminence, lord chi 


: 


, - 28> N.. | CI Of?! 4 1 re * 
_ - The court of Common Pleas takes cognizance of all pleas 
debateable between ſubje and ſubject; and in it, beſide all 
real actions, fines and recoyeries are tranſacted, -and 1 
-bitions are likewiſe iſſued out of it, as well as from the Ki 
Bench. The firſt judge of this court is ſtiſed lord chief juſtice 
of the common pleas, or common bench; beſide whom there 
are likewiſe three other judges, or juſtices, 


cording to law and according to equity. In the proceedings 
according to law, the lord chief baron of the Exchequer, and 
three other barons, preſide as judges. They are ſtiled barons, 
becauſe formerly none but barons of the realm were allowed to 
be judges in this court. Beſide theſe, there is à fiſth, called 


cuxſitor baron, who has not 2 — — ity, but is 
ous vu er iſtring the oath to ſheriffs and their o 
and alſo; to ſeveral of the officers of the cuſtom- houſe. But 
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parts of Europe, to make a map. accuſe hirgſelf, are 
— and, none puniſhed without canvigioen, bat he 
who refuſcs to plead in his * — | 

Asche trial :of.malcfadtors in England is very different. from. 


that of other nations, the following account thereof may be, 


uſeful, da fergigndre and. n wha, have not feen thaſe - 
credings. 


„Tha dad Miet mats and he prion Auel, te bats 
the clerk commands him to hold up his hand, then changes him. 

with khe crime of which he e accufed, and, alky. him whether 
he ia guilty ar nat guilty. | I 8 anſwers. gui, bis. 
trial is at an end : but ii he, anſwers-a0t guiiig, the | 
eds om the trial, even though he may befare have. 

the fact: Jar the law of England takes uo notice of ugh coun, 


feſhen ; wid unleſ the witneſſes, hq are uren, 
him, gualty of the crime, the hd fv muſe a ep 3 
am directed to bring in cheir ye 
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t. whether n e 
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che mattur be very elent, they: common 

verdi without going out of court a and e ee. 
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a0 it may; happem t beg But if any 
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When the jury have agreed on the verdid, -th the 


court. thereof by ao. officer who waits. without, the priſoner 
is again ſet to the bar, to hear his; verdict. This.is unalterable, 
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ſtruck off with an axe +. 


- The puniſhment for miſpriſion of high treaſon, that is, for 
De or concealing it, is impriſonment for life, the for- 
1 and the profits ariſing from 

Wn. treaſon is when 2 child kills his father, a wife her 

buſhand, a clergyman his biſhop, or a ſervant. his maſter or 
22 Ibis crime is puniſhed by being drawn in a fledge 
to the place of execution, and there hanged upon a gallows 
r * Women guilty boch of. this crime, 
high | treaſon,” are ſentenced to be burnt alive, but 
ſuffering the full rigour of the law, they are 
rangi a the tl hate the fre takes hal of hm, | 
_ Felon! udes murders, ies, rging noted, bonds, © | 
deeds, &c. Theſe are all puniſhed by hanging, only“ mur- 
ee hip after kntenca's ware and then” 

irs aug in order to be publicly d 14 
robbery, leviating cir 


when there are ſome al 
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2 weed Ts kills the pther ; in this caſe, the be 
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For Ariking in Weſtminſter-hal, He the courts of juſtice 
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Or nsr, A AND dane. . The fit private: ration io 
perſons is that of e, Which Ache the 
its and duties of "fats and wife; or, as m 
law books call them, baron and fen, "The Holineſs. of 
5 ſtate is left entifely to the eccleſſaſtienl la; 
the punifhment therefore, or annulling, of inceſtudus, or 


other unſeriptural e * * Province -of* ſpiritual 
** en "79 
"Phe firſt legal diſability is 2 prior marriage, or having 
another huſband or wife 2 . which oy; deſides the 
ties conſequent upon It as'a felony, che Tecord matriage 


to all intents and purpoſes 500 5 being con- 
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liey of all Wn Kates, ny in theſe Went cli- 
es. © The ſecond legal difabi is want of age his i 
Wacken 2 70 l. other contracts,” on . f due = 
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Another incapacity ariſes, from want of conſent of guar- 
ians. By the common law, if the parties themſelyes were 
1. of conſent, there wanted no other concurrence to make, 
iage valid; and this was agreeable to the canon law. 
But y Gr ſeveral ſtatutes, penalties of 1001. are laid' on every 
clergyman, who marries a couple either without publication 
of dons (which -may. give notice to parents or guardians)/'or | 
2 licence, to obtain which the conſent of parents qr 
guardians muſt be ſworn to. And it has been lately thought 
to enact, that all marriages celebrated by licence (far 
fee ſuppoſe notice) where either of the parties is under, 
-one (not being a widow, or widower, who are, f 
paſed free) without the conſent of the father, or, if he be 
not living, of the mother or guardians, ſhall be abſolutely 
void. A, proviſion is made, as in che civil law, when thg. 
mother or guardian is mon campos, the ſea, or unxea- 
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of ſonably froward, to diſpenſe with ſuc conſent. at che diſcre- 
aw 3 tion of the lord chancellor; but no proviſion is made, in caſe / 
r father ſhould labour under any mental, or other incapacity 
gd ek may. he; and moch has been faid, hoch for, and again 


| this innovation upon our ancient laws and conſtitution, < 
the one hand, it prevents the clandeſtine marriage of. minors, 
which are often a terrible inconvenience to thoſe private fami- 
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marriages, eſpecially among the lower clafs, / are evident] 
detrimental to the Eb by hinder ng the increaſe of —_ 
and to religion and morality, by enco g licentiouſneſs - 
and debauchery, among the ſingle of both ay wy ey 
| e of ſociety and government. | 
A fourth incapacity —̃ — 
ſhare of Which, as no other, fo neither can the Har 
contraRt, be valid. 
Laſtly, the parties muſt not only be willing and able 
10 contract, but actually muſt contract themſelves in due 
form of Jaw; to make it a good eivil marriage. Verbal con: 
2 2 farce, to compel a future marriage. 
either is, any marriage at preſent valid, that is Not celebrates 
— church, or public chapel, unleſs by diſpenſation 
from the archbiſhop of It muſt alſo be = 
by publication «on or by licence from the ſpiritu ee 
Ow fo cena nerdy, that it be pri 
by a perſon in orders: though in the times af the gran 
Iion, 3 — 2 
and theſe marriages were declared in the ſucecedimgg reign. 
But, as the law yow ſtands, nog aw whole collea.. 
een I As” © ra war 
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brated by a p dex in orders, —in a church, or public - 


chapel (or elſewhere, by diſpenſation) —in purſuance of bann: 
or a licence, - between ſingle perſons, —conſenting,—of ſound 
mind,—and of the age of cy ons or of the age of 
fourteen in male, and twelve in e, with conſent of 


| parents of gua guardians, or without it, in caſe of * 


There are two kinds of divorce, the one total, the other 
The total divorce muſt be for ſome of the canonical 

— of impediment, and thoſe exiſting before the marri * 
as conſanguinity, affinity, or corporal imbecility. The i 
.of ſuch marriage, as is thus entirely diſſolved, are baſtards. 
The other kind of divorce is when the marriage is juſt and 
lawful, and therefore the law is tender of diſſolving it; but, 
for ſome ſupervenient cauſe, it becomes improper, or impoffi- 


ble, for the parties to live as in the caſe of intole- 


rable ill temper, or adultery, in either of the parties. In this 
= the — allows alimony to the wife (except when for 
e parliament grants a. total divorce, as has hap- 

joey ll of late Nas which' is that allowance, which 
7 to a woman, for her ſupport, out of the huſband's 


. being ſettled at the diſcretion of the eccleſiaſtical ju 


| conſolidated. into the of t ' huſband : under whoſe wing, 
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2 12 now, laſtly, to ſpeak of 
making, or diſſolution. 


PRES © 3x” 


on conifideration of all the circarmſtances of the caſe, and 


rank and quality of the parties. 
ins Groves ha may be made, or Abel, 
legal conſequences of ſuch 


y marriage, the buſband and wife are one perſon in law; 
that is, the very being, or legal exiſtence of the woman, is 
ſuſpended during the „or at leaſt is incorporated and 


ion, and cover, ſhe performs every thing, and is there- 
fore called in our law French, a feme-covert, under the pro- 


tection and influence of her huſband, her baron, or lord; and 


her condition, during her marriage, is called her coverture. 
Upon this principle, of an union of perſon in huſband and 


wife, depend almoit all the legal rights, duties, and diſabili- 
| Ts chax cer of them nequir by the 1 1 ſpeak 


— — of the rights of property, but of ſuch as are 


merely perſonal. For this reaſon a_man cannot grant any 
thing to his wife, or enter into covenant with her; for the 


grant would be to ſuppoſe her ſeparate exiſtence ;\ and the co- 
„F and 
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fion of her lord. And a huſband may alſo queat 
thing to his wife by will; for that cannot arg nope 
coverture is determined by his death. The huſband is bound 


to provide his wife with neceſſaries by law, as much as him 


ſelf ; and if ſhe contracts debts for them, he is obliged to pay 
them; but, for any thing, beſides neceſſaries, he is not charge- 
able. Alfo if a wife elopes, and lives with another man, the 
huſband is not chargeable even for neceſſaries: at leaſt, if the 
perfon who furniſhes them, is fufficiently apprized of her 
elopement. If the wife be indebted before marriage, the huſ- 
band is bound afterwards to pay the debt; for he has adopted 
her and her circumſtances together, If the wife be injured 
in her perſon or property, ſhe can bring no action for redreſs 


without her huſband's concurrence, and in his name as well 
as her on; neither can ſhe be ſued, without making the huſ- 


band a defendant z except when the huſband has abjured the 
realm, or is baniſhed ;. for then he is dead in law. In crimi- 
nal proſecutions, it is true, the wife may be indicted, and 
puniſhed ſeparately ; for the union is only a civil union. But, 
in trials of any ſort, they are not allowed to be evidences for, 
or againſt, each other; partly becauſe it is impoſſible their 
teſtimony ſhould be indi t; but principally becauſe of the 
union of perſen. But where the offence- is directly againſt 


che perſon of the wife, this rule has been uſually diſpenſed 


with; and, therefore, in caſe a woman be forcibly taken away, 
and married, ſhe may be a witneſs againſt ſuch her huſband, 
in order to convict him of felony. i 
In the civil law, the huſband and the wife are conſidered as 
two diſtinct perſons ; and may have ſeparate eſtates, contracts, 
debts, and injuries 3 and, therefore, in our ecclefiaſtical courts, 
a woman may ſue, and be ſued, without ber huſband, © 
But, though our law in general conſiders man and wife as 
one perſon, yet there are ſome inſtances in which ſhe is ſepa- 
rately conſidered, as inferior to him, and _— by his com- 
ang; And therefore all deeds executed, an as done, by 
» during her coverture, are void ; except it-be a fine, or 
the like matter of record, in which caſe ſhe muſt be ſolely and 
ſecretly examined, to learn if her act be voluntary. She can- 
not by will deviſe land to her huſband, unleſs under ſpecial 
circumſtances ; for at the time of making it, ſhe is ſu 
to be under his coercion. And in ſome felonies, and other 
inferior crimes, committed by her, through conftraint of her 
1 the law excuſes her: but this extends not to treaſon 
or murder. r | e 3 2 
The huſband alſo (by the old, and likewiſe by the cid 
law) might give his wife moderate correction. For, as he is 


| bo anſwer for her miſbchaviour, the law thought it reaſonable 
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to entruſt him, with this power of reſtraining her, by domeſtie 
chaſtiſement, in the ſame moderation that a man is allowed to 
correct his ſervants or children; for whom the maſter or pa- 

rent is alſo liable in ſome caſes to anſwer. But in the politer 
xeign of Charles II. this power of correction to be 

doubted ; and a wife may now have ſecurity of the peace 
againſt her huſband ; or, in return, a huſband againſt his wife: \ 
yet the lower rank of people, who were always fond of the | 
old common law, till claim and exert their antient privilege; 

and the courts. of law: will fill permit a huſband to.reſtrain a 
| wife of her liberty, in caſe of any groſs miſbehaviour. 
: Theſe are the chief legal effects of marriage during the co- 
verture; upon which we may obſerve, that even the diſabili- 
ties, which the wife lies under, are for the moſt part intend- i 
e for her protection and benefit. 80 great a favourite is the 
Female ſex with the laws of England.  _ * 
Revenues oF THE BRI-7 The king's eccleſiaſtical re- 
ISH GOVERNMENT. venue conſiſts in, 1. The cuſ- 
tody of the temporalities of vacant biſhoprics; from which he 
receives little or no advantage. 2. Corodies and penſions, + 
formerly ariſing from allowances-of meat, drink, and eloath- 
ing, due to the king from an abbey or monaſtery, and which 
ke generally beſtowed upon favourite ſervants ; but now, I 
believe, diſuſed. 3. Extra-parochial tithes. * 4., The firſt 
| | — and tenths of benefices. At preſent, ſuch has been the 
' - _ _ bounty of the crown to the church, that thoſe four branches 
afford little or no revenue. 5 e 
be king's ordinary temporal revenue conſiſts in, 1. The 

demeſne lands of the crown. 2. The hereditary exciſe ; be- 
ing part of the conſideration for the purchaſe of his feodal 

profits, and the prerogatives of 8 and pre- emption. 

2 ſum ifluing from the duty on wine licences ; 
Ring the reſidue of the ſame conſideration. - 4. His foreſts, 
Hi 


2 is courts of juſtice, &c. ; ET 000 
The extraordinary grants are uſually. called by the ſynoni- 
mous names of aids, ſubſidies, and ſupplies z and are granted, 
ds has been before hinted, by the commons of Great-Britain, 
_ in. parliament aſſembled ; who, when they have voted a ſup- 
ply to his majeſty, and ſettled the quantum of that ſupply, 

' * Uſually reſolve themſelves. into what is cle a committee of 
© - Ways and means, to conſider of the ways and means of raifing 
© the ſupply ſo voted. And in this committee every, ber 

„though it is looked upon as the peculiar province of the 
chancellor of the exchequer) may propoſe ſuch ſcheme of 

_  - - axation}ay/ he thinks will be leaſt detriniental to the puhlic. 
The reſolutions of this committee (when approved by a vote 
dbof the houſe) are in general eſteemed to be (as it were) mY 
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and concluſive, - For, though the ſupply cannot be actual 


| Taiſed upon the ſubject till directed by an act of, the wh 


parliament, yet no monied man will ſcruple to advance to the 
vernment any quantity of ready; caſh, on the credit of a 

bare vote of the houſe of commons, tho no law be yet paſſed 

to eſtabliſh it. | | 


The annual taxes ar 4. The land tax, or the ancient ſub- 


ſidy raiſed upon a new aſſeſſment. 2. The malt tax, being an 


annual exciſe on malt, mum, Jo and perry. 


The perpetual taxes are, 1. The cuſtoms, or tannage and 


poundage of all merchandize exported or imported. 2. The ex- 


duty on licences for hackney coaches and chairs. 8. 


ciſe duty, or inland impoſition, on a great variety of commo- 
3 The ſalt duty. + The * poſt office, or duty for 
the carriage of letters. 5. The ſtamp duty on paper, parch- 
ment, &c.. 6. The duty on houſes and windows. 7. The 

The duty 
on offices and penſions. | 3 
The clear neat produce of theſe ſeveral branches of the re- 
venue, after all charges of collecting and management paid, 


amounts annually to about ſeven millions and three quarters 
ſterling; beſides two millions and a quarter raiſed annually, 7 
nſe 


average, by the land and malt tax. How theſe imme 


5 7 5 ate appropriated, is next to be conſidered. And this is, 
| - firſt and principally, to the payment of the intereſt of the na- 


tional debt. 


In order to take a.clear and comprehenſive view of the na- | 


ture of this national debt, it muſt be firſt premiſed, that after 
the revolution, when our new connections with Europe intro- 


' duced. a new ſyſtem of foreign politics; the expences of the 


nation, not only in ſettling the new eſtabliſhment, but in main- 


taining long wars, as principals, on the continent, for the ſe- 
| pact 2 of the Dutch barrier, reducing the Fren . monarchy, 
e 


ttling the Spaniſh ſucceflion, ſupporting the houſe of Auſtria, 


: maintaining the liberties of the. Germannic body, and other 
Purpoſes, increaſed to An unuſual degree : inſomuch that it 


Was not thought adviſeable to raiſe all the expences of any 


one year by taxes to be levied within that year, leſt the unac- 


-  cuſtomed weight of them ſhould. create murmurs among the 


people. It was. therefore the policy of the times, to antici- 


pate the revenues of their poſterity, by borrowing immenſe 
_ ſums for the current ſervice of the ſtate, and to lay, no more 


taxes upon the ſubject than would ſuffice to pay the annual 


intereſt of the ſums ſo borrowed 4 by this means, convert 
"the principal debt into a ney r 
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* © Fromithe year og 176 3, the annual 
increaſed from 23,000 l, to 170,700 l. 1 * 


* 
930 . 
. 8... 


principal into an aggregate ſum, call 


_ Anne, and ſince; that the capital of the national debt 


ward of 145,000,000 l. to pay the intereſt of which, and the 
charges for management, amounting annually to about four 


| | Ponyiop tine thoſe taxes wh 
reſt Th: © Dr 


- * ow 9. 
a | 


from one man to another, at any time and in any quantity. 
ſyſtem which feems to have bad" ies ortginal in the Rite Of 


orence, A. D. 1344: which government then owed about 


60,0001. ſterling : and, being * to pay it, formed the 

| c metaphorically a mount 
er bank: the ſhares whereof were transferable like our ftocks. 
This laid the foundation of what is called the national debt : 
for a few long annuities created in the reign of Charles II. 


will hardly deſerve that name. And the example then ſet bas. 


been ſo cloſely followed, during the long wars in the reign of 
unded and unfunded) amounted, in January 1765, to up- 


millions and three quarters, the extraordinary revenues juſt 
now enumerated. (excepting only. the land-tax and annual 
malt-tax) are in the firſt place m , and made perpetual 
by parliament ; but ſtill redeemable by the ſame authority that 
impoſed them ; which, if it at any time can pay off the ca- 
ich are raiſed to diſcharge the 


T 5 


11 is indifputably certain, that the preſent magnitude of our 
| Arte ure tea very far exceeds all calculations of com- 


mercial benefit, and is productive of the greateſt inconvenien- 


_ cies, For, firſt, the enormous taxes that are raiſed upon the 


neceſſaries of life, for the payment of the intereſt of this debt, 


are a hurt both to trade and manufactures ; 1 


price, as well of the artificer's ſubſiſtence, as of the raw mate- 


rial ; and of 75 in a much * proportion, the price 
Ys 


of the comm itſelf, Secondly; if part of this debt be 
owing to foreigners, either they draw out of the kingdom an- 
nually a confiderable quantity of ſpecie for the intereſt ; or 
elſe it is made an argument to grant them unreaſonable privi- 
leges, in order to induce them to refide here. Thirdly, if 
he whole 8 to ſubjects only, it is then charging the 
&ivg and induſtrio 
to maintain the indolent and idle creditor who receives them: 
Laſtly, and principally, it weakens the internal ſtrength of 


'A Nate, by anticipating'thoſe reſources which ſhould re- 


ſerved to defend it in caſe of neceflity. The intereſt we now 


pay for our debts would be nearly ſufficient to maintain any 


_ war, that any national motives could acquire. And if our ans 
ceſtors"in King William's time had annually paid, ſo long as 


their exigencies laſted, èven a leſs ſum than we now annually 


. Faiſe upon their accounts, they would, in time of war, have 


| borne no greater burdens than they have bequeathed. to, and 


* 
2 


tle upon, their poſterity in time of peace; and might have 
828 Led the inſtant the exigence was W err. 


* 
/ * : 
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us ſubject, who pays his ſhare of the taxes; 
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Tue produce of the erer taxes before · mentioned were 
iginally ſeparate and diſtin& funds ; being ſecurities for the 
ſums" advanced on each ſeveral tax, and for them only, © But 
at laſt it became, neceſſary, in order to avoid confuſion, as 
they multiplied yearly, to reduce the number of theſe ſeparate 
funds, by uniting 44 blending them together; ſuperadding 
the faith of parliament for the general ſecurity of the whole. 
$0 that there are now only three capital fands df ah account: 
che ag te fund, ad 4 fund, be from fuch 
union and addition; and the South Sea fund, bein 

duce of the taxes appropriated to the inte en r- ſuch out 


of the national debt as was by that company and its 
annuitants. Whereby the ſeparate funds, which were thus 


united, are become abu focuritive for each other; and the 


whole produce of them, thus aggregated, liable to pay ſuch 
intereſt or annuities as were formerly charged upon diſ- 
tinct ſund; the faith of the legiſlature being moreover engaged 
to ſupply any caſual deficienc 
The cuſtoms, exciſes, and other taxes, which are to ſup- 
2 theſe funds, depending on contingencies, upon exports, 
ports, and conſumptions, muſt neceſſarily be of a very un- 
certain amount: but they have always been conſiderably more 
than ſufficient to anſwer the charge upon them. The ſur- 
pluſſes therefore of the three great national funds, the aggre- 
gate, general, and South-Sea funds, over and above the in- 
ww and annuities charged upon them, are directed by ſta- 
Geo. I. c. 7. to be carried together, and to attend the 
Jifp ition of parhament ; and are uſually denominated the 
ſinking fund, becauſe originally deſtined to fink and lower the 
national debt. To this have been ſince added many other 


intire duties, granted in ſubſequent fa and the annual in- 


CT WRC ee pective credits, is 


| t on, and 2 yable out of the produce of the ſinking 
However the 


neat ſurpluſſes and ſavings, after all de- 
Aachen. paid, amount annually to a very conſiderable ſum ; 
particularly i in the year ending at Chriſtmas 1764, to about 
two millions and a quarter. For, as the intereſt on the na- 
tional debt has been at ſeveral times reduced, (by the conſent - 
of the proprietors, ho had their option either to lower their 
intereſt, or be paid their principal) the ſavings from the ap- 


Propriated revenues muſt needs be extremely large. This 


ng fund is the laſt reſort of the nation; its only domeſtic 
reſource, on which muſt chiefly depend all the wth we can 
entertain-of ever diſcharging or moderating our incumbrances. 
And therefore the — application of the large ſums, now 
ariſing from this fand, 3 is a point of the utmoſt importance, 
and well * che ſerioꝶs attention of N which 
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| venues, are now carried into, and made a part of, the aggre- 
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therchy in the year) 37654; ty reduce above two 


. N public debt. 


e of the aggregate und (th ſurpluſes 


| Wberent au one of the. chief ingredients. thats form the fink- 
| 15 fund). can be applied to diminiſh the principal of the pub- 


* 
ic debt, it ſtands mortgaged by parliament to raiſe an annual 
film, for the maintenance of the king's houſhold and the civil 
Jilt, For this er late reigns, the produce of 
270 branches of the exciſe and cuſtoms, the poſt- office, 
duty on wine · licences, the revenues of he remaining crown 
lands, the profits ariſing from courts of juſtice, (which arti- 
cles include all the bereditary revenues of the crown) and alſo 


A clear annuity of x20;0001, in money, were ſettled on the 
ZI for. life, for the ſupport of his majeſty's houſhold, and 


CY 


ur and dignity of the crown. And, as the amount 


of: thele-ſeveral branches, was uncertain, (though in the laſt 


re were computed to have ſometimes raiſed almoſt a 
RT they bid not ariſe annually to. 800,009]. the parlia- 
ment engaged to make up the — But his preſent 


. e ſoon after bis acceſſion, ſpontaneouſly ſigni- 


conſent, that his own. hereditary revenues might be ſo 


. poſed; of, as might beſt conduce to the utility and ſatisfac- 
tion of the public; and having graciouſly accepted the limited 


ſum of 890,000 I. per annum, for the ſupport of his civil lift, 
(and that alſo charged with three life annuities, to the princeſs 
of Wales, the duke of Cumberland, and princeſs Amelia, to 
the amount of 77, ooo l.) the ſaid hereditary, and other re- 


gate fund ; and the aggregate fund is charged with the pay- 


ment of the Whole annuity to the crown of 800,000 J. per 


um. Hereby the revenues themſelves, being put under the 
care and management as the other branches of the pub- 


lic patrimony, will produce more, and be better collected than 


three quarters, intereſt of the national debt, and the two mil- 


lions and a. quarter produced from the {ſinking fund, make up 


_ - the ſeven millions and three quarters pen annum, neat money, 
which was before ſtated to be the annijal ptoduce of our pe 
tual taxes: beſide the immenſe, though uncertain ſums, ariſing 


from the annual taxes on land and. malt, but which, at an 
average, may be calculated at more than two millions and a 

uarter; and which, added to the preceding ſum, make the 
clear produce of the taxes, excluſive of the charge of collect- 


ing, which. ate raiſed yearly on the; people of this, country, 
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link- WW. The expences defrayed by the civil lift, are thoſe that in 


pub- ſhape relate to civil government; as the expences of the 
anual houſhold, all ſalaries to officers. of ſtate, * and 
civil every one of the king's ſervants; the appointments to foreign 
de of ambaſſadors, the maintenance of the queen and royal family, 
office, the king's private expences, or privy purſe, and other ve 

Fown numerous. outgoings ; as ſecret ſervice- money, penſions, an 


other bounties. - I heſe ſometimes have ſo far exceeded the re- 
venues appointed for that purpoſe, that application has been 
made to parliament, to. diſcharge the debts contracted on the 
civil lift ; as particularly in 1724, when one million was 
granted for that purpoſe by the ſtatute 11 Geo. I. c. 17. X 
The civil liſt is indeed properly the whole of the king's re- 
venue in his on diſtin& capacity; the reſt. being rather the 
revenue of the public, or its creditors, though collected, and 
diſtributed again, in the name, and by the officers of the 
erown; it now ftanding in the ſame place, as the hereditary 
income did formerly ; and, as that has gradually diminiſhed, 
the parliamentary appointments have encreaſed. '. _ 


MIITTrARY AND MARINE STRENGTH 5 The military ſtate 
or GREAT Britain, © | includes the whole 
of the ſoldiery ; or, ſuch perfons as are'peculiarly appointed 
among the reſt of the people, for the ſafe · guard and defence 
een e 
In a land of liberty it is extremely 1 make 4 
diſtinct order of the profeſſion of arms. In ſuch, no man 
ſhould take up arms, but with a view to defend his country 
and its Jaws: he puts not off the citizen when he enters the 
camp; but it is becauſe he is 2 citizen and would wiſh to con- 
. tinue ſo, that he makes himſelf for a while a ſoldier, The 
laws, therefore, and conſtitution of theſe kingdoms. know no 
ſuch ſtate, as that of a perpetual ftanding ſoldier, bred up to 
no other profeſſion than that of war: and it was not till the 
reign of Henry VII. that the kings of England had ſo much 
as a guard about their perſons. 
It ſeems univerſally agreed by all hiſtorians, that king Al- 
fred firſt ſettled a national militia in this kingdom, and by his 
prudent diſcipline made all the ſubjects of his dominions ſoldiers. 
In the mean time we are not to imagine that the kingdom was 
left wholly without defence, in caſe of domeſtic inſürrections, 
or the proſpect of foreign invaſions. Beſides thoſe, who by their 
military tenures were Dun to perform 40 days ſervice in the 
field, che ſtatute of Wincheſter obliged every man, 8 
ty his eſtate and degree, to provide a'determinate quantity o 


ſuch 
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them in the time of 


| crown, They are not 


to be exerciſed at ſtated times; and thei 
is liberal and eaſy; but, when drawn out into actual ſervice, 
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fort ann as were then in uſe; in order de Veep! the 


and conſtables were appointed in all hundreds, to ſee that fuch 


arms were provided. Theſe weapons were changed by the 
Katute 4 and 5 Ph. and M. c. 2. into others of more modern 


ſervice; but both this and the former proviſion were repealed 


wy — 
from time to time, for our princes to iſfue commiſ- 
2 of array, and fend into county officers in whom 
they could confide, to muſter and array (or ſet in military 
onder) the inhabitants of every diftrif ; and the form of the 
commiſfion of array was fet in parliament i in the 5 Henry TV. 
But at the fame time it was provided, that no man ſhould be 
led to go out of the kingdom at any rate; nor out of 
is, bit in in caſes of r neceſſity ; nor ſhould provide 
Sides 2A by conſent 
Ling H and his children, lord lieutenants began to be 
£4. funding repreſentatives of the crown, to keep 
2 in military order; for we find them mentioned as 
known officers in the ſtatute 4 and 5 Ph. and M. c. 3. tho“ 
they had not been then Jong in uſe ; for Camden ſpeaks of 
Eli 


trates, conſtituted only in times of difficulty and rr? og: 
Soon after the reſtoration. of king Charles II. when the 

military tenures were aboliſhed, it was thought proper to aſcer- 

tain the power of the militia, to — the ſole right of 


the crown. to govern and command them, and to put the whole 
into a more regular method of military ſubordination : and the 


order in which, the militia now ſtands by law, is principally 
built upon the ſtatutes which were then enacted. It is true, 


Gant laſt of them are apparently repealed ; but many of their 

proviſions are re- enacted, with . 
S by the preſent militia-laws; the general ſcheme of 
which is to . a certain number of the inhabi- 
tants of , choſen by lot for three years, and 
officered by the Jord 1 jeutenant, the deputy lieutenants, and 
other principal. landholders, under à commiſſion from the 
able to march out of their 
counties, unleſs in caſe of invaſion, or actual rebellion, nor in 
any caſe compellable to march out of the e They are 

ipline in 


they are ſubject to the rigours of martial law, as ne to 
keep them i in order, This is the conftitutional ſecurity which 


our laws have provided for the public peace, and for. protect- 


ing the realm againſt foreign or domeſtic viglence ; an which 
the ſtatutes declare, is e fa to 
1 of the ö pus 


of James I. While theſe continued in force, it 


parliament. About the reign of 


izabeth, as extraordinary magif- | 


an "dd. 42 44 ac. a= ith is a6. - 5 
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But, as the faſhion of keeping ſtanding armies 


has unjver- 


fally prevailed over all Europe of late years (though ſome of 


its potentates, being unable themſelves to maintain them, arg 
As op rey and receive ſubſi- 
diary penſions for that purpoſe) it has alſo for many 
deen annually Jae neceſſary 

, the defence of 


obliged to have reſource to richer powers 


of the ki 


years paſt 


our legiſlature, for the 
e poſſeſſions of the crown 


Great- Britain, and the preſervation of the balance of power 


in Europe, to maintain, even in. time of peace, 


a ſtanding 


body of troops, under the command of the crown ; who are, 
however, ipſe fatto, diſbanded at the expiration of every year, 


8 1 


unleſs continued by parliament. The land forces “ of theſe 
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N S 
8.4 amount to about 40, ooo men, 
d garriſons in Ireland, Gibraltar, Minorca, 
n time of war, there have been in Britiſh 
areigners, above 150,000. . 4 he regiſtered 
conſiſts of near 200,000, To keep this 
in onder, an annual act of ;parliament paſſes, 
— and deſertian, and for the better payment 
the ney — quarters,” This regulates the manner 
ID y.are to de diſperſed among the ſeveral inn- 
vietuallers. throughout the kingdom 3, and efta- 
8 a. 4— martial for — government. By this, am 
| other things, it is enacted, that. if any officer and ſoldier x ſhal 
xcite, or join any 8 or, — of it, ſhall not 
- notice to the-commanding officer deſert, or 11 
any other regiment, N pot, . or leave it before 
be — * or hold correſpondence with a rebel orenemy, 
or ſtrike or uſe violence to his fuperior officer, or ſhall diſobey 
Dis lawful-command ; fuch offender ſhall fuffer ſich puniſh- 


e Wan extend to 


Officers and! foldiers that have been in the king 8 „de aro 
2 ſtatutes, EN at the cloſe of ſereral wars, at 
to uſe any trade or occupation 0 are fit fot, in any 
2 Lee the two univerſities) notwith- 
om, or, charter to the cont And 
ſoldiets 84 ry Main ſervice, may 114. verbal oat wills, and 
diſpoſe of their goods, wages, and other perſonal — 2 
vithout thoſe forms, ſolemaities, and expencesg.which the law 
n eee ee 
maritime ſtate. is neatly. related to the former; though 
e agreeable to the principles of our free conſtitution. 
Th roy: navy of England hath ever been its greateſt defence 
and ornainent;; it is its ancient-and natural 8 the float ⸗ 
ing el eee which, however 
ful, no- danger can ever be apprehended to 
| Ways rd accordingly it has been aſſiduouſſy cultivated, 
catlieft ages. To ſo much perfection was out 
naval repmtation arrived in the twelfth century, that the code 
of maritime laws, which are called the laws of Oleron, and 
- are received nations if Europ as the ground and ſub- 
2 of. . marine donſtit was · confeſſedly com- 
* 5 I. at the iſle of Oleron, on the 
| 2 — then part of the poſſeſſions of the crown o! 
England. And yet, ſo vaſtiy inferior were our anceſtors in this 
point, to the preſent age, that even in the maritime rei 


. Sir Edward Coke thinks it matter of * 
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E NG. LIAN D. om 
that the royal navy of England then conſiſted of 33 ſhips, The 

condition of our marine is in great meaſure owing to 
the ſalutary proviſions of the ſtatutes, called the navigation 
acto ; whereby the conſtant increaſe of Engliſh ſhipping and 
ſeamen, was not, only encouraged, but rendered unavoidably 
ry. The maſt beneficial ſtatute for the trade and om 
merce of theſe kingdoms, is that navigation- act, the / rudi> . 
ments of which were firſt framed in 1650, with a nartow 
partial view: being intended to mortify the iſlands, 


which were dif to the parliament, and ſtill held oa,ʒt 


for Charles II. by ſtopping the gainful trade which then 
carried on with 4201 % — 
wings of thoſe our opulent and aſpiring neighbours. I 
rohibited all ſhips of foreign nationò from trading with any 
glifh plantations without licence from the council of ſtate. 
In 1654, the prohibition was extended alſo to the mocher un- 
try; and no goods were ſuffered to be imported into England, or 
any of its dependencies, in any other than Engliſh bottoms; 
or in the ſhips bf that European nation, of which the m- 
chandize imported was the genuine growth or manufacture. 
At the reſtoration; the former proviſions were continued, by 
fatut 1 Gar. II. c. 18. with this very material; improve- 
ment, that the maſter, and three fourths of the mariners ſhall 
4lſo:be-Engliſh: ſubjects Porn Wo both tide oba 
The complement | af in time of peact, uſually 
ampunts to 22 or 15, 00. In time of war, they have amouns- 
Kt 9 Cover ae or FAT ty 0 eee 9. TOew 
\ :Vhis navy is c only divided into; three ſquadrans, name- 
We rods white and bl, which are ſo termed from the 
ſterences bf their colours. Each ſquadron has its admiral; 
but the admiral of the red ſquadron has the principal com- 
mand of che whole, and is ſtiled vice-«dmiral of Great Bri- 
tain. Subject to each admiral is alſo a vice and a rear-admiral. 


But the ſupreme commarid of our ruval force is, next/ta e 


king, im the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty. :Notwith- 
Randing our favourable fituation for a maritime powerzoitewas 
not until the vaſt armament ſent to ſubdue this natiom h - 
Spain, in 1588, that the nation, by vigorous effgrty:became . 
fully ſenſible of its true inteteſt atid natural ſtrength, whiah 
it has ſince ſo happlly cultivat el. 

We may venture to affirm that the. Britiſh navy, during the 
late war, was able to cope with all the other flects in Europe. 
In the courſe of a few years it entirely vanquiſhed the whole 


1 and kept the Dutch 
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Dutch; at the ſame time to Clip: the 
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2 protection of Britiſh empire, and the 
= enemies, it = then divided into ſeveral 


b judicioully” ſtationed, as at once to appear in 
and pile ſome fleets were hum- 


| of — — 
Many laws have been made for the ſu of the royal navy 
x for nin fe board; and to 


— | ag 
Foſter; Gar the price of impreſin ng powers to 

2 for that purpoſe, of ory ee day and ba 
been uniformly continued Az es of precedents to 
-the'preſtnt time; — ie robe a part of the 


. 
5 2 
- | Y foreigh- ſeamany' who, 
2 are ſhall : 2 Fan 
tman, or! vateer, is nat 2 fatto. '- 

Zat as — f ee CET as a groſs vielation 
. the natural righ — 


— in ow royal — 
7 "hey are flattered indeed- with *the hopes 


"which, n 


ppieſt effects to this na- 


defigns of France, and eſcorting hom: | 
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geerbte, 
ſurpriae to every thin 
| Kingdoms, that neither the mentioned 3 nor 
any other ſatigfactorꝝ ſcheme has yet taken place. That to 
entich a few ſuperior officers, we ſhould deprive thoſe v 
men of their rights and liberty; to whoſe valbur and ihtn * 


£ 5 lone, 3 ae, Welepk. for profes 


ducting th 
8 e preceding ar. 


| articles-of war are not-enatted by parliament, but framed 
from thi to time at ebe pleaſure of the erben. 


Caſes but. in a- few ff 


bim to, preferve 


caſiohs, is to take 
he and chey, if their ms ate regular, are indemniſied 
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anger ing ber , 


. Te 


g ſeamen in che royal fleet, and 
WN 


diſcip 


rity of partiament; after the reſtoration 3 but fince new, 
modelled and al 


remedy ſome defects which" were of fatal 


in con- 


poſſible offence is ſet down, and the pu 
W annexed, in Which reſpect the en have much 
the advantage over their brethren in the land ſervice; whoſe 


3. With tegard ta the privileges conferted ol failors; they 


nuated, either by cn rates, or the royal hoſpital at 
wieh; with 
of müking 


to half that value, n 

I all cloſe this account of the military's and n firenat 
of England,” or rather f Great Britin, - ohſekving; chat 
though dew officers and ſailors; are ſubject to act of 


h parlianient Which anſwers the anneal milieu „ | 
paſſed for the government of the arms, Ft 


er of thoſe 
dies are exempted from legal juriſdiction in civil of — 
of no great moment. The ſoldiers, 
— by a civil magiſtrate, to enable 
all attempts t0 break it. 
who RN ens the ſoldiers on'thoſe oc- 
directions from the magiſtrate, and both. 


The military ES 
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there, 1s. ditected by certain 
N articles, and orders, -arſt-erſacted by the autho- = 


after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, to 
In theſe articles a * M 


at , 


| .. 5 the fame: with thoſe- conferred on — 
with regard to relief, Wheh 'thaimed or wouuded, or ſu 


alſo to che exerciſe of trades, a e 
v and, | farther; no ſeiman aboard His 
majeſtyꝰs —— for r 
ſworn to amount to atleaſt 20 pounds t 

mutin 28, « ſoldier e be arrefied for 8 del SET I 
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oo The gold; bicges conſiſt only of gulpeas, Fo, ang "quear- 
ters: the 8 5 of © crowns, "half- towns, ſhillinj nces, 
ts, and even down to a fler penny; and'the 1 3 mo- 
, only of cer eee and farthings. In a country like 
here the intrinſic value of / the ſilver is very near 


equal, and in ſome coins, _— ieces TN ſuperior 


to the nominal, the coinage is à matter of 
great conſeguehee ; .and -# E preſent ym of the national 
currency, ſeems to demand a new coinage of ſhillings and ſix- 
pences, tlie intrinſic value of the latter 75 man; of them 
worn down to half their nominal value. is can only be 
done by an act of fiarlianient, and; by the dale d 
diſterence between the bulllon of the new ab the old money. 
Beſides the-coins.alrealy mentioned, hve and two guinea pieces 
are coined" at the Tower of London, but they are not 
rally cuttent, nor is any ſilher coin that is lower than ſix- 
pence. The coins of the famous Simon, in the time of.Crom- 
well, and in the beginning 8 11.8 * are remark- 
able for their beauty. ; 
ROYAL TIFLES, ARMS, | The title of the king of Eng- 
AND RD ERS hund, is, By the Grace of God, 


of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland; King, Defender of | 


the Faith. The deſignation of the kings © of England was 
| a his 77 her e of Hi 8 til Marks VIII. to 
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re 
vi | al ajeſty, but the old deſignation was not abo-. 
like " Since he — af queen Elizabeth's reign. 
near Britain, anne th wk arr 1 pa 
-Y 1 . e royal atchievement is marſhalled as; 
4 f Ir ho q K yo. Y, in the firſt 19 quarter, Mars, three 
nal Ta ge rows: COS - the imperial enſigns of 
ſ- are, Sol, 4 lion r e 
3 b 1 i few within a double treſſure flowered and 
1 * = the e 10 3 ee T 21 ſecond quarter 
the ce, VIE. upiter, · ve fleurs-de-lis, \ 
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2 Bip 19 "Aint the fourth yr 


t maj coat, vi.” Mars, 
Ae, 86 $4, for Ne ſcick, ee with — 


ing e . vis, Mor 2 ee Lan 
0 crown — whole, wi in bat 
| | of tha that moſt noble order of knighthood. 
The motto of Dien # mon Drove, that is, God and my Bight, is 
Wold as ata [why blumer ie to eye lence. 
_ ming = eee > en rat 
— Aike = hen he lid lim tothe crown of France. # 
king of and h a particular badge or cog ce : 
| — of Eng hart, ſometimes a fetlock with a by 
which it is faid Edward IV. alluded to the infidelity of or one of 
bis miſtreſſes, and ſometimes 4 pottcullis, which was that of 
the houſe of Lancaſter ; many of the princes of which were 
porn in the caſtle of Beaufort. The white roſe was the bear- 
| of the houſe:of York; Pars f Lancaſter, ER of 
| contra- diſtinction, ado he thiſtle, y which is now 
part of the royal 'armorial bearings, belonged to 38 and 
— 2 fipnificant when joined to its . Neo me im- 
| None ſhall A mn gs 
8 The, . of the King's are, Prime of Wales, 
duke of, Cornwall and ng, we jr; Lot Cheb, 880 prince 
of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, of Carricky baron of 
Renffew, 17 of the ifles, great Seward of een 1 Cap- 


14 oy artillery pe; 
r, WS m hanourable of any in the 
welds, Was Acta 12 Edward III. It 15 A ſo⸗ 


ande who. is alway king ot queen of England, of 25 
Nh lg aig of the Ear, who wear a med 


81 


of St. ſed to the tutelar 
| 205 ng 2 on 2 ſuſpended | 


b 8 which. — former! ww Hom eit 


= oa, ah Tt 04 Fx 2 
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ves 


name. to the ord 25 on it was roles . ds, 

| ox joy 7 2 Evil e r= ho evil thinks, Au- 
AM vid i to the dut it cer- 

ain ra nly Klute to the TIE, 95 me F. back king ohh, Ed- 

's .contein Thy order. is that it 

has a prelate, 048 Ne | biſhop of 1. a chan- 

| pellor, wh + $ Mg. It 


bi of Safi 
he dit 


has lizewiſ A 


5; La 5 


is 


owe (or 


of 3 Ne or 


| gioned i the a6gount of tha: king 
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n and feaſts of 
| ion is Edward III. 's cha- 


; + Bath, fo called for their bathing 8 
V. about Rm 1399. wy EY Bp 1 wry 
ent. For reigns they were: created at the coronation 
other. ſolemn occaſions, and they wear 
a carlet-ribband hanging from the left ſhoulder, with an ena- 
of three crowns, and the motto, Tig juncta in 
Joined. i in one. 4 wry diſcontinued, 


Ah IS the Ro 8 is Henry ems 
Theigx robes are ſplendid and and the number 


Et 0 is undetermined... The biſhop of Rocheſter is 
perpetual of the order, which has likewiſe a regiſter and 


other officers. 
The order of the Thiſtle, as n is men- 


to belong to an order, having 
dg 0 hand in a held, argent, in their 
are the only hereditary honour under N 
place even of the knights of the garter, were 
latter are always privy ——_ there bei 
honour. between them and the parti | 
of alan, They were inftituted. by Julie I. about 
1615. Their number was then two hundred, and 
d about 1 14 on pretence of 2 and gow 


Akan a term uſed almoſt in . 
and in 3 ſignifies # ſoldier ſerving on horſeback, a rank 
* in antient armies, and entitling the 


©. 


e N Loa w. 
3 land, ſuch: on thass of bannerets, batchelors, Kamera the 
. ncoh alid the like, hut they are now diſuſed. 8 


414 e e dilidul? ee for the dizi ef the 
word eſquire, which: formerly ſignified a perſon bearing the 
arms of a nobleman or knight, and were therefore called 


plied promiſcuouſly to any man, who can afford to Ive in the 
character of a gentleman without trade, and even a tradeſ- 
man, if he is a juſtice of peace, demands the appellation. 
This gree, ſo late as in t n af Henry IV. was an or- 
der, and conferred by the king, 2 4 putting . the party's 
neck; a collar of SS. and wing him a pair of ſilver ſpurs. 

„the poet, appears from his effigies on bis tomb in 
3 to have been an eſquire by creation. Serjeants- at- 
law, and other ſerjeants belonging to the king's- houſhola, 


Juſtices: of the: peace; doctors in ivinity, law- and p 722 
t 


take place of other eſquires, and it is remarkable, tha 
ons of dükes, matquiſes,' earls, viſcounts, and barons, are 

zin the eye of the law no more than eſquires, though com- 
monly deſigned by noble titles. The appellation.of gentleman, 


tho now confounded with the mean ranks of people, is the 


root of all Engliſh honour, for every nobleman is preſumed to 
dea gentleman, though en is not a nobleman. 
g Hisxegr. ]. It is gene 2 — that the firſt inhabi- 
tants of Britain were tribe: of the N or Celtæ, that ſet- 
| _$lcd on the oppoſite ſhore: 4 ſuppoſition founded upon the 
evident conformi n their language, W en, 
2 and com 
In te account | have given of te lay and eontiturion 
found great part of the hiſtory of England, which 
2 but confine myſelf to the different gra- 


-dations! of events, in a chronological: order, connected with | 
the improvement of arts, ſciences, commerce, and manu- 


factures, at their proper periods, jand thac 4p ausaner ſuitable 
td the ad brevity of-this work. 2 

When Julius Cæſar, abaut fifty-two e the birth 

of ee meditated a conqueſt of Britain; the natives, un- 
a — had great connections with the:Gavls, and other 
22 e ok the continent, in government, reli an, und com- 
_ n ar 
his two expeditions, w pretended were accompanied w 
nn 3 — e „ ſuch advantages over the 


'other 3 authorsy as well as Cæ- 
eee ware tat bs Vita were Se in- 
evi! . ve ; 


- 


armigeri. This title denoted any perſon, who, by his birth 
or property, was entitled to bear arms; but it is at preſent ap- 


1 - It plainly appears, 


LL . eee ere ee nm sTE 
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being then extended, the 
forty- to years after the birth of Chriſt, undertook an.expe- wy 


0 RRR 1 1 eto 


* 
? 


as b n 86 
davifve; nor did the Romans receive the leaſt advantage fram: 
his expedition, but a better knowledge of the iſland than they- 
had before. The Britons, at the time of Cæſar's deſcent, 
were governed, in time of war, by a political conſederacy, of 
which Caſlibelan, whoſe territories lay in Hertfordſhire, and 
ſome of the adjacent counties, , and-thin.form ob 
government continued am6ng them for ſome time. 


In their manner of life, as deſcribed b pn and the beſt 


authors, they differed little from the rude inhabitants of the 
northern climates that have been 2 mentioned; but 

certainly ſowed corn, though, perhaps they chiefly. ſub- 
ſiſted upon animal food and milk; Their cloathing was 
ſkins, and their fortiſications beams of wood. They were 


dexterous in the management of their chariots beyond credibi- 
lity, and they fought with lances, darts, and ſwords,” Wo- 
men ſometimes led their armies to the field; i Ter . 
nized as ſovereigns of their particular diſtricts. 


voured a primogeniture, or ſeniority, -in their 3 to 
, . but ſet it aſide on I Ln attend- 


ing it. They painted their bodies with woad, — gan 
them a bluiſh.or greeniſh caſt ; and they are laid to have had 


res of animals, and heavenly bodies on their ſkins. In 
marriages they were not very delicate, for they formed 


q themſelves into; what we may call matrimonial clubs. Twelve 


or fourteen men married as many wives, and each wife was in 
cen to them all, nenen eee 


. b 4 dus Cs 
he Britons e g reign of Augu 25 
far, rather' as the allies than the taries of the Romans; 


bur the communications between Rome and Great-Britain 
Claudius. Cæſar, about 


dition in-perſon, in which he ſeems to have been ſucceſsful 
againft Britain. His conqueſts, however, were imperfect; 

us, and Boadicia, though a woman, made noble 
lands) the —.— The former was taken priſoner, 


after à deſperate battle, and carried to Rome, where his un- 


daunted behaviour before Claudius gained him the admiration 
of the xictors, and is celebrated in the hiſtories of the times. 
Boadicia being oppreſſed in 2 manner that diſgraces'the Ro- 
man name, and defeated, diſdained to ſurvive the liberties of 


ber weh and Agricola, general to Domitian, after ſub- 


duing South - Britain, carried his arms, as has been 
been in the hiſtory of Scotland, northwards, into Caledonia; 
where his ſucceſſats had no reaſon. to boaſt of 


their progreſs, 
"=, inch of a being 9 * the 
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dable, that the Romans — Bri 1 
— —— 1 on account of the ſupemor ſtrength 


a of the inhabitants, when diſciplined, That 
rey Suro appears plainhy enough from the 
| late ofthe; Britons, whe wen the government of 


it is more pro- 
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wall with fedoubled forces, - ravaged 
| # rage 6 fury peculiar co northern 
and which. a remembrance of former 

The poor Britons, like a 
ir parent and protector, already : 
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ſubd den feats, Had again recourſe to Rome, and 
fent iſerable epiſtle for relief (fill upon record) 
which was adreſſes in theſe words: T9 „ thrice conſul * 


the Britons; and told them, after other lamen- 
ints, That the! barbarians drive them to tht ſea, and 
16 the burzurium ; end they had only the hart —— 
GT: ad CAE. by the waves. But havi 

the Noman general, of any ſuceours — 
Nam to corfider hat — nation they 
to theit relief: and we have from Gildas, 


TBE TTL BI EEBABEREDPESMTERESSD 


ves; iid freſh es 'of their con arriving dai 
55 uns ST formidible-to the * — 
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M5, | imſelf x Briton (and deſcribes the degeneracy of his 
we coun in lamentable ſtrains) but very dark confuſed 
17 — . and the names of ſome of their kings, 
ortigern, who ſtruck a hargain with two 
ce iſt and Horſa, to protect them from the 
_ e Saxons were in thoſe days maſters of 
Wh WAI fv tow” eds the Er channel, and their ' native 
— jo voy Be S 
of y, being ed with inhabitants, — . — 

115 ile en of the Britons; whom ved by 

the' progreſs of the Scots and Picts; > OF a 
4 — "Thandt allowed chem for their reſidence: But their 
— ee and the ſertile lands 
Britain eee 
4 Hengiſt und hm to tate a ſettlement for them- 
ties 
— 
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; princs/and prophets Pendragon, 
| Fbdlieflin;; whoſe works are faid to be extant, with others of 


merits of their ſuperiors. 
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_ Literature;/at-this time in Epglend w ſo made, that we 
now but ſittle of its hiſtory. — — of les- 
ters, and public tranſactions among the Britons were recorded 
only by their bards and poets, a ſpecies of men whom they held 
in great veneration. who ſeems to have been contem- 
2 with Gildas, mentions, indeed, a few facts, but nothing 
cap bo relied on, or that can form a connected hiſtory. We 
can, therefore, only mention the of Merlin, a reputed 
de eg lebrated Arthur, and 


leſs note. All we know. upon. the whole is, that after repeated 
bloody wars, in which, the Britons were the ene- 
mies, and ſometimes the allies of the Scots and Picts, the 
Saxons became maſters of all England, to the ſouth of Adrianꝭs, 
or rather, Severus 's Wall; but the Scots and Picts ſeem to 
have been maſters of all the to the north of that, 
chough they ſuffered; the Britons, who had been driven north- 
nne. 


mixture that has created great doubts and confuſions i in hiſtory; 


which I ſhall not here pretend to unrav e.. 
I have already given a ſletch of the conſtitution we} govern- 
mend which, the Saxons imported into England, and which 


9 5 eee. 


We have, no account of their converſion to Chriſtiani but 


fromm Popiſh writers, who. generally endeavour. to magniſy the 
According to them, Ethelbert, 
pre-eminencs in the heptarchy, 
„ the king of France's 
iſtian, + Pope Gregory the Great 


king of Kent, who claimed 
deing deſcended from Hengi 
1 da and ſhe being a C 


ſeined that opportunity to enforce the converſion of her huſ- 
dand to Chriſtianity, or rather to Popery, 
| — he ere, e fin, | 


For that, purpoſe, 


in convert- 
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| lrchbiſtiop of Canterbury, contra in "log RES one 


Ethelbert did ſoon after. 
It does not fall within tuy deſign 9 che f 


* 


of every particular nation that formed the N elt ia 


ſufficient to ſay, that the pope, in Auſtin's time, ſupplied 
England with about 400 monks, and that the popiſh clergy 
took care tö keep their kings and — — under the moſt deplo- 
rable | > but always magnifying; the power and ſanctity 
of his 

ing their heptarchy, governed — and monks; 
— as they ſaw . perſuaded their kings either to 
ſhut themſelves up in cloiſters, or to undertake pilgrimages to 
Rome, where by, finiſhed their days; no leis than thirty, 
Anglo-Saxon kings, during the heptatehy, reſigned their 
crowns in Mas. = My and among them was Ina, king af 
the Weſt Saxons, though in other 2 — he was a wiſe and 
brave prince. Tbe bounty of thoſe" Anglo-Saxon kings - to 
the ſee of Rome, was therefore unlimited; and Ethel wald, 
King of Mercia, whom T have already mentioned, impoſed an 
annual tax of à penny — — houſe, which was after: 
wards known by 81 * of Peter's pence. j * 


The An 2 kings, during the Wa com- 


ly choſe one who was to be the head of their political con- 
federacy, for regulating their concerns, but without any 
— 5 ion in the dominions of others. The clergy, we may 
= ſuppoſe, had great influence on thoſe occaſions; and 
the hiſtory of the Saxon heptarchy is little more than that of 
crimes, treaſons, and murders, committed by the inſtigations 


of prieſts and monks. Even their criminal law, as 1 have 


already inferred; admitted of — * eee *. 
murder, and regicide itſelf. 
: -Under all thoſe diſadvantages wm and barbarity, the 
Anglo-Saxons were happy in 2 — of the nations on 
the continent; becauſe they 
ſucceſſors of Mabomet, whv had erefted- an empire in the 
Eaſt, upon the ruins of the Roman, and began to extend their 
ravages over Spain and Italy. London was then à place of 
very confiderable trade; 


90,0001. ſterling, in the year 604. ' England, therefore, we 


may fuppoſe to have been about this time à refuge for tbe 


le of the continent. The venerable Bede then compoſed 
is church hiſtory of Britain. The Saxon 8 is one 
ut the oldeſt and moſt authentic menuments of hiſtory . with 
ky nana moat 1 W as par was, wit 
49 


— 


olineſs. Hence it was, that An glo-Saxons, dura 


were free from the Saracens, or 


if we are to believe the Saxon 


chronicles, qitoted by T yitel; Withred, king of Kent, paid 
at one time to Ina, kit & Weſſex, a ſum in ſilver equal to 
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renewsl of the Daniſh .invaſiqns ; | del wolf, after ſome 
_-ame-biavely gpnaſing them, retired in a fit of devotion to 
Rome, do which he catried with him his. youngeſt ſon, after- 
wurds the famous Alfred, the father of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
den. -'The-gifts avhich Echelwolf. male 10 che clergy, on this 
Hocaſion ( capies of which are ſtill remaining) are ſo prodigious, 
that they theme. his brain iw. hahe bern touched by e 
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coaſts of Norway and Lapland, as far as Ruſſia ; an 


"FE ENGLAND. ate - 
2 his return ly er way i is 


dag Fang 
'and conduct of A 


8 


ſettled in it, to 


8 


Ke Arg 6 nar ini at Alb, 
and, by Wer ie 


which had been burnt down by the — InE founded the 


univerſity of Oxford about the year 895: He divided England. 
into counties, hundreds and 3 or rather he xevived 
diviſions, and the uſe of juries, Which had fallen into 


utle by the ravages-of the „Having 
At-Rome, he was * hn wept a ſcholar, hg 1 an Feet 
9 rgobine that upon his acceſſion to the 


ſubjet who * read Engliſh, or an 
jo 5 who P He ns pe: Kg ſtone — | 
drick buildings to uſe in;palaces as. well as churches, 


+though it is certain that his ſuhjecta for many years after hie 
death were fond of timber bui His encouragement of 
commeroe and navigation may ſeem ucredible to modern times, 
dur he had \merchants/who traded in Eaſt-India jewels ; and 
William of Malmſbury mays, that ſome, of their were 
repoſited in the church of Sherborne in his time. received 
ſrom one Octher, about the year 890, a full diſcove 5 2 
e 
dhe king, in his Av me, d by Hakluyt, << that he failed - 
5 W ths Nr a, north as commonly 2 


* 


| H N 8 L AN 1; - 
<6 whale hunters uſe totravel.” He invited numbers of learned 


men into his dominions, and found mg and N Allies in 
the two Scotch kings his contemporaries,” G and Donald, 

| inſt the Danes, He is ſaid to have fough t way than fifty- 
pitched battles with thoſe wry He was inexorable 

. jr his corrupt judges, "whom he uſed to hang up on public 
5 a a terror to evil doers. He died in the year 901, 

| and kid 1 is ſo epmpletely amiable and heroic, that he 
1 — of the Great. I have been 

ifufe on the hiſtory of 'Alfred's reign, as it is the 


. DR of — * in the Wee though" did not 


Alfred was — dy his -(ois/Edbrad "the Eider Under 
whom, though a braye'prince, the Danes renewed their bar- 
barities and vaſions, He died in the year 925, and was 


ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Athelſtan. T prince was ſuch 


an encgurager of commerce as to male à law, that —_ 
E o made thee” voyages, on his own account, to 
the e ee mould be put upon a footing with a thane, 
or nobleman of the firſt rank. He enceuraged coinage, and 
we find by his laws that archbiſhops, biſliops, and even ab- 
bots, kad hen 3 of minting money. His dominions 
appear, however, to have been confined towards the north by 
the Danes, although his vaflals ſtill kept a footing in thoſe 
counties. He was engaged in r is neigh⸗ 
bours, the Scots in particular, and died in 
: 1 His ſycceflots, Edmund, Edred, and a were weak 
and inglorioua, deing either engaged in wars with the Danes, 
he diſgraced by the influence of prieſts: ' Edger, who mounted 
the throne about the year 9 be- the naval glory of Eng- 
land, but, like his ors, he was the dare of of prieſts, 
partieulariy St. Dunſtan, Flis reign; however, was päcific 
| un flotigus, though he was obliged to cede to the Scots all 
the territory to the north of the Tine. He was ſucceeded, in 
| 275 by his eldeſt ſon Edward, who was barbarouſiy murdered 
his ſtep-mother, whoſe ſon Ethelred mounted — throne 
in 978. The Engliſh nation, at that np je the — of 


prieſts, was over-run with'barbarians, 
_ became poſſeſſed of the fineſt the — 0 
eir countrymen made ſometimes dreadful deſcents in the 


weſtern parts. In the year 1002 they had made ſuch ſettle- 
3 in England, that Ethelred was obliged to give way to 

tal maſſacre of them by the Engliſh, but it is impro- 
l e /evvi t into execution; Some attempts ef 
that Kind, however, were undoubtedly" made in particular 


Sein, 


Sour but they e to "Oy the Daniſh- king 
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— whomy I have al | 
England, aer Canute to retire to Denmark, from whence 
be invaded E 
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doo affiſt him effectually. 
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wein, who, in 101 drove Ethelred, his queen, and two 
ſons, out of England into Normandy, a province of France, 


facing the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of England, at that time governed a 
hy its on princes, ſtiled the dukes of Normandy. Swein | 


being killed, was”: ſucceeded; by his ſon Canute the 
mentioned, but Ethelred returning 4 


d with a vaſt army, and obliged — — 
Ironſideg | Eth s ſon, to divide with him the king 
Upon Edmunds being aſſaſſinated, Canute ſucceeded to — 


undivided kingdom; wan rage. 10352 his ſong Harold Hare- 
foot, did nothing memorable, and 


his ſucceſſor, 'Hardicanutez 
was ſo degenerate a _—_ 8 the Daniſh royalty ended win 


him! in England. 


Therfamily of Ethelred was how called to the rene ; ol 
Edward; ho is commonly called the Confeſſor, mounted it, 


* Edgar Ethelin being deſcended bm an elder 
mad the li n Was _— Edward the 
was'a ſoft, | benefactor: 


to the church, and — e the Normans, with 
whom he had reſided. Was gerangbby his miniſter, earl 
2 and his ſons, the of whom was Harold. He' 

not reſent, though he felt, their ignominious treatment; 
and; perceiving his kinſmam Edgar. Etbeling to be of a ſoft 


222 — he. nor the Engliſ paid much regard to 
Etheling's hereditary right;; ſo that She feflor, as is ſaid, 
deviſed che ſucceſſion hid cron upon his death to William 


duke of No 


upon the death of the Canfeſſor, in the year 1066, Harold, 
. earl f os mounted throne: of Fas-. 


William duke Mat though 


in the unrivalled on of that great dutehy, 8 
to aſſert his right to the crown of England. For that pur 

he invited che neighbouring princes, as well as his own wake 
to join him, and by way of anticipation, he parcelled out the 


territory of Englan ee ee ag ay e number of 
men * brought into the field, making it there ir intereſt. 
By theſe means he lating 40, | 
of the. braveſt and moſt regular troops in Europe, and while 
Harold was embarraſſed with freſh invaſions from the Danes, 
William landed in England without ition. Harold 
returning from the north, encountered William at Haſtin =. 
in-Suſſexp with à ſuperior army, but Harold being killed, 
S 18 n in the 7 
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een Az 3 ra". Len- 


De that as it will, it is certain, that 


bl baſtard, was then | 


off with them almoſt all the bullion and ready money 
3 for I perceive that Alfred the Great left 
no more to his two daughtets for their portions than 100 l. 


rn „ and the victo- 


is Ear ch the II vated 
EE unſkilful ma. — 
untamed to ſubmiſſion under law and 


/ addifted to 
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and often a blood 
was likewiſe ow * 


niſh mm ron which n. room for civil or literary im- 


ts. - Amidſt all thoſe defects, publie and 
were well underſtood and by the Saxon infti- 


tutions; and we owe to them, at this day, the moſt valuable 


privileges of Engliſh ſub 
ebe Joſs which e oe oats of hs 


is uncertain. - Anglo-Saxon authors fay, that Harold was 5 
impatient to 
army, ſo that 


ficulty, poſſeſſion of the Ir y new mo- 
dell Ar- 2 conſtitution of E manner I have 


already deſcribed, by converting all the 12 into knights 


fees ®, which are ſaid to have amounted to 62,000, which 


| were held of the Norman and other great perſons who had 
aſſiſted him in his conqueſt, and 1 bound to * 


him with their knight and their followers in his wars. 
ve, | for inſtance, to one of his barons, the whole cou 


0 
eee and here, acco 


England. William found it no eaſ matter to keep poſſeſſion 
of his crown. Edgar Etheling, and/ his Sher, tho next An- 


after he had made a peace with Malcolm, king of Scot! 


who married Etheling's ſiſter; ber not without caterciſing bert 


rible cruelties upon the Anglo-Saxons, whom he to 
put out their candles and fires every evening at eight o'clock, 


the rex with _ and diſarmed the old inhabitants; in 


attempted every thing poſſible to obliterate every 
trace of the 8 conſtitution. | | 


2x He cauſed a general ſurvey of all the lands of England to be | 
made, or rathe to bo completed, (for was begun in Edward 


the 
” Y "y _— TE | 
— —— 5 
en barons amovated 10/700, 
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perſonal | 


bt, that he attacked William with half of his 
advantage of numbers was on the ſide of the 
Norman; and, indeed, the death of Harold ſeems to have 
decided pra nh and William, with very little further dif- 


hich: be erected into a 9 14 
ing to ſome hiſtorians, we have. the riſe of the feudal law in 


Saxon heirs, were affectionately received in Scotland, and 
of the Saxon lords took arms-and formed conſpiracies in 
Engl William got the better-of all difficulties, eſpecially 


2m 90 ringing of a bell, called the courfex. He introduced 
laws and langu He built the ſtone ſquare tower 
at London, common r ee the White Tower; and bridled 


2 — — 
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tze Confeſſor s time) and an actount to he taken of the vil- 
 lains, ſlaves, and live ſtock upon each ſtate; all Which were 

recorded in a baok called Deomſday- book, : which is now - 


= 
. 


by BY 1 in the Exchequer. But the repoſe, of this fortunate and 
victorious king was diſturbed in his bd age, by the zebellion 
df his eldeſt ſon Robert, whe had, been appointed governor of 
Normandy; but now! aſſumed the government as fovereign of 


__ thatprovince, inwhich bewas favoured by the ki 
And here we have the iſe of the ward between England and 


of France. 


Fance which [haves continued: longer, drawn, mote noble 


| blood; and been attended with more memotable atchierements, 


than any other nation Auareh we fead of in antient or mo- 
dern h. % Williem ſeting a wor inevitable, entered upon 


it with his uſual vigour; and, with ineredible gelerity, tranſ- 
porting a brave Engliſh 2 iavuded France, . where be was 


- Every where-Victotious, -befare he Had finiſhed the war, 
in che year 1089 the ixty-fitſt of his age, and tibenty+irit of 


mm . + 


his rejign'1in England, and was buried in bis'own' abbey at 
Caen/in Normandy bo! dd — 


"MF The above are the moſt material tranſactions: of William's 


reign; and it may be further obſerved, that hy the Norman 


cnqueſt, England not only loſt the true line of her antient 
Saxon kings, but alſo her principal nobility, who either fell 
inn dattle in defence of their country and liberties; or. fled to 


reign countries, particularly Scotland, where being kindly 


ceceived by ing Malcolm, they eſtabliſhed themſelves; and 


What is u. 
Which has b. 


[ remarkable, introduced the Saxon or Engliſh, 
n; the ptevailing language in the Lowlands of 
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Scotland to dax. tense nne 1 

On the other band, England, by virtue of the cunqueſt, 
pecame much greater, both in dominion and power, by the 
nzocceſſion of ſo much territory upon the continent. For though 
the Normanse, by the conqueſt, of England, gained much of 
the Engliſh lands and riches, yet England gained che large 


and fertile dukedom of Normandy, which became a province 


to this crown. England likewiſe gained much by the great 
increaſe of naval power, and multitude of ſhips, wherein Nor- 


indy then abounded. This, with the perpetual intercourſe 
between England and the continent, gave us an inateaſe of 


trade and cunmeree, and of treaſure to the crown and king- 


; | dom, as appeared ſoon afterwards. . England, by che con- 


ueſt, gained likewiſe a natural right to the dominion of the 


| _ _ Channel, which had been before acquired only by the great 
__nival power of Edgar, and other Saxon kings. But the domi- 


nion of the narrow ſeas ſeems naturally to belong, like that of 


 Tivers, to thoſe who polieſs the banks or coaſts on both ſides; 
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and us Arbeit ben, ne by ſo lon 1 coaſt | 
as that of Normandy. on 'ohie ſide, and of Englan 


Haag of the Channel. This dominion of che Aro > 
have long ago loft all our poſſeſſions in France, 


| 2 ive to Ds 05 maintain by the bravery of our 


aa be ſuperivr | den of our' "Havy't to any other 


io 1&3 


9 7 bees es the crown of Englitid was diſputed be- 
el the Conqueror's ſong Robert and William, (commonly | 
called Rufus) and was carried in favour of the latter. He was a 
brave and intrepid prince, but no friend to che clergy, who have, 
therefore,” been "unfavourable to his memory. 'He was likewiſe 
hated by "Normans, who loved his elder brother, and con- 
See engaged in perpetual wars with his brothers, 


and rebellious people. About this time the crufades to the 


Holy Laid began, and Robert, who was among the firſt to 


5 accoinmogated matters with William for a ſam of 


money, which he leyied from the Clergy.” William behaved 
with great generoſi ty towards Edgar Etheling and the court 
Scotlanq, notwithſtanding all the provocation he had 
ceived from that quarter, t was accidentally killed as be 4as ' 
3 in New Foreſt, in! the 1100, . the e . 
1 of hie age. He is chi y accuſed : 
on; but the circumſtances" of his ni "Had great =- 
mands for money, which be Ng no other means of raiſing 
bit from à luxurious, overgrown clergy, -who had engro 
all the rjches of the kin | 
Turis prince built Weſtminſter-hall as it how ſtands, 20 | 
added feyeral ' works to the Tower, which he ſurrounded 
— wall and ditch. In the year 1100 happened that inun- 
dation” of the ſea, which overfiowed great part of earl 
in's eſtate in Kent, and formed thoſe thallows in the Downs, 
called the Goodwin Sands | 
"He wh ſucceeded by his . me Buds 


elerè, 61'#ecount of his learnin Sis brother Robert 
was returni from the Hol enry may be fad to 
have - pyrchaſed' the throne; DEA by by his cher treaſures, 
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brother R perſon, and dutchy - of Normandy; and, 
| | with a molt ungenerou f detained him a priſoner for 
4 „till the time of his death; and in the 


twenty-eight 2 | 
mean: while E uieted his 
abbey. "aging BL 2 ed in 
war France ; and before is dea 
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_ office of 
chief executive power, was acknowledged his ſucceſſor. Tho” 
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GLAND as 
tnvited over young 

ged duke Nor- 
to the empreſs; and he accordingly 
| it army of forei py | 
This ure divided the clergy from the barons, who 
_ were apprehenſive of a ſecond conqueſt; and the earl of, Arun- 
del, with the heads of the lay ariſtocracy, 2 an accom- 

ion, to which both parties agreed. Stephen, ho about 
that time loſt his ſon Euſtace, was to retain the name and 
3 but Henry, who was in fact inveſted with the 


this accommodation was only precarious and imperfect, yet it 

2 received by the Englith, who had bled at every pore 

during the late civil wars, with raptures of joy; and Stephen 
oppottunely, Henry mounted the - throne without 


dying very 7 00 Rhout 
Plantagenet, was by far the greateſt 


A rival in 11 W570 


prince of his time. It is true; he owed. his crown to the 
arms and valeur of his grand uncle, David N. of Scotland, 
and the virtues and wiſdom of the earl of G 


ouceſter; but 
Henry, as he grew up, diſcovered amazing abilities for govern- . 
ment, having in the fixteenth year of his age, 
actions that would have dignified the moſt experienced war- 
nors. At his acceſſion to the throne, he found the condition 
the Engliſſi boroughs 
granted in the ſtrugg 
enry percewed 
hs 
a 


: 
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i 
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borough à year and a: day, he was by 


L 
refidence made free. He erected Wallingford, Win- 
into free boronghs, for the ſervices the in- 
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f 
: 
: 


had done to his mother and himſelf; by diſchargi 
ting the fixed fee-farm rent | 
this throughout all England, excepting Lon- 


wn duld ſupport the boroughs againſt 
tyrants, and enabled 3 - hu to reduce 1 
very ſerup in adhering to his former 
reſumed the exceſſtve grants of crown lands 
is being an uſurper. He demo- 
| had! bee built; but when he 
ne to touch the clergy, he found their uſurpations not to be 
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that the root of all their enormous 
in Rome, where the popes had exempted church- 


wen, not only from lay courts, but civil taxes. Tbe bie 


 «ruditics and diſorders, occaſioned by thoſe exemptions, | 
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x nn monks at the tomb of the 
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over the kingdom, would be incredible, were e at- 
teſted by the moſt unexceptionable evidences. Unfortunately 
for Henry, the head of the Engliſh church, and chancellor of 
the kingdom, was the —— Thomas Becket. This 
man; powerful from his offices, and fall more ſo by his popu- 
_ lafity, ariſing from a pretended „was violent, intrepid, 

and a determined enemy to tempor power of every kind, 

but withal, cool and politic, - The king aſſembled his nobi- 
 lity at Charendon, the name of which place is {till famous for 
the conſtitutions there enacted; Which, "in fac, aboliſhed the 
authority of the Romiſh ſee over the Engliſh clergy.» Becket 


f finding it in vain to reſiſt the ſtream, ſigned thoſe conſtitutions, 


| . 1 could be' ratified by the. pope; Who, as he foreſaw, 
them. Henry, though a prince of the moſt deter- 
pr wry ſpirit of any bis time, was then embroiled with all 
his neighbours; and the ſee of Rome was at the ſame time in 
its meridiari grandeur, ' Becket having been arraigned and 
convicted of robbing the public, while he was chancellor, fled 
10 France, where'the pope and the French king his 
quarrel. The effect was, that all the Engliſh- clergy; who 
were on the king's fide were excommunicated, and the ſubjects 
abſolved frem their allegianee. This diſconcerted Henry fo 
much, that he lob wien es treat, and even to be inſulted by 
Dis rebel prelate, who returned triumphantiy through tho 
ſtreets of London in 1170. His return ſwelled his 1 4 
eneresſed hit inſolence, tilt both became inſupparta 
_ who'was 2 in Normandy. Finding that he wa — 
; only Fe rſt ſubject of has own dominion, ; 
ders to ſuy the angui of his heart, Is chære none who 
will n his monarch's cauſt upon this et anck "a 
' Theſe words reached the ears of four knights, Hugh Norvil, 


| © Willſiam' Fracy, Hugh! Brito, and. Richard Fit es and, 


| without ac eng Henry of cheir intentions, they wen 

cover to E „ W beat out Becket 8 
the altar — own: church Canterbury. * Was in 
no condition to ſecond the blind obedience of his nights; 
and the public reſentment roſe ſo high, on the ſuppoſition 


that he was privy to the murder, that he ſuhmittecl to be 
New 


ed martyr. 
Henry, in conſequence” of his well n maxim, endea- 

r to cancel alf the grants-which had been madatby Ste- 

Phen te- the x 


| fail af Scotland, and actually reſumed 
their — — the north of England. This 


doecuſioned u war between the g Kingdoms, in which Wil- 
mam king of Scothnd -was'taker priſoner, and forced to pay 
for Us ranſom, 100, ooo l. ee coins of Scot- 
f |, * 177294 . * N eig * 257 * . „land 
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und were at that time of the fame intrinſic valite with thoſeof | 


England, and as one half of the ranſom was paid in ready mo- 


and the other at a time appointed, it has been obſerved by 
Nicholſon, and other Jer accurate authors, that, con- 
ſidering — roARIr which 


| . of 
i which I ſhall have occaſion to mention when I treat 
— Eleanor, the divorced queen 
of France, but the heireſs and Poictou, he be- 
came almoſt as powerful as the French king bimſelf in his 
on dominiens, and the pri in Chriſtendom, 
however, in his old age was r-ftom being fortunate. | 
He had . himſelf: in in- 
lr by — It 


Ez „The fun he left roy 5 death; 
has, perhaps, been exaggerated, but the ' moderate ac 
TTT r 
"mi reigu of Henry, corporation charters were 
all over — which, as. I have alread 
hinted; the power of the, barons. Was greatly reduced. T 
ations encou trade; but manufactures, eſpecially 
thoſe of filk, ſeem ſtill to have-been-conhaed- to Span and 
Italy z for the ſilk coronation . — 0 
eee d. in the ſheriff 4 
London's account, printed by Mr. Madox ; a vaſt ſum in 
thoſe days. Henry introduced the (uſe of glaſs in windows 
into id, and ſtone arches; in building,” "Matmſbury, and 
other bi who lived undet him, are 3 
Latin ſtile, which in ſomo places is both pure and elegant. 
la this reign, and in thoſe barbarous ages, it a | 
in London for 2 abundred:or 
mate, of —— of, ami nent eitisens z te ferm 
themſelves into a licentious , confederacy, 4 —.—— 
houſes, and plunder them, ta ub and murder paſſen 
os commit; with igiþunity all 8 bolünt Fl 
ſo far aboliſhed the barbarous and abſurd: rd-pradljcs. of 25 
berſeteng ſhips, which had been wreehed on the coaſt, f. 
a c Wy 
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ther! Conſtance, eottplaihed to Philip, the Klug bf Erince, who, 
upon John's non. appearance at his court, as a Vaffal, deprived 
him” E Normandy.” John notwithſtanding” in his wars with 
the „Scotch, and Ions many proofs of perſonal 
valour, but became at laſt ſo 2 nfive'of 3 French invaſi 
chat he fendered himſelf e to che po hrs Nom laid Nis 
_ crownand e at the foot of the ndulph, WhO 
kept them for five days. The e reſented his mean- 
neſs A — * but he repeated his ffameful fubmiſffions 
to the pope . g various A e of War, 
5 Jene wy "15s that the bardn is obliged him, 
1 2 —＋ Rat end; & welt Wow the narie 
Though this charter is deemed the foun- 
of Magi Obirs VANE in ft 18 vert 
_ renewal — thoſe 2 —_— the barons and . 2 
lowers had poſſeſſed under the . e 
claimed 5 — the charter öf Henry I. As the = | 
| came to be more d, aud property to 
de better 2 this charter, by eee acts 
_ and explanations.” came to be 1 to 1 ap ſub- 
feel as well as to the barons; . John 
K ſcarce ſigned it, hen —— ed upon the 
pope for protection, domes e barons” Ahrens [their alle- 
giance From Johi, and tfardferred it to Lewis,” the eldeſt fon 
of Philip Adguſtus, king of France. This gave umbräge to 
the pope, and the baron bel apprehenſive ee 
nga — they returned to gh 
giance, but he was unable J them, till che pop 5 
to confirm the title of Lewis! John died in 1216, 2 


49th of his re uſt 1 pſe of naval 
ba — Wirkout diſputing n Have ſaic 
of his arbitrary, inconftant; . cruel diſpoſition, it is evi- 
dent; from the ſame relations; 'that he had' great provocations 
from the el and. the barons; who in their turns attempted 
to annikilate the regal prerogative. It is undeniable, at the 
ſame time, that under John che commotis of England laid the 
foundation of all the wealth and privileges they no- enjoy 


and the commerce” of E | i moſt 1 55 
the father of the pri 5 


encreaſe. He may be ci 
free boroughs, which” he eſtabliſned, and — 
hiskingdonv ; and it was” under bim that the Rone bridge, as 
— F on 
44 * of n 1 
| — — — Was 3 but de gave 
them a charter to chuſe a Nes of their own — 19, 
nualhyy and te elect their! eee e | 
- vali "WR profetie7s + Wot 61 n Nen oth 
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were defeated, and driven out of the kingdom, and their an: 
be regent earl. of Pembroke, who had thus — 
devolved upon the biſnop of Wincheſter"; The French | king 


being choſen. general 
ſons were defeated, and taken priſoners, at the battle of Lewes. 
A difference happening between; Montfort, and the earl of 

Glouceſter, 2 of _ authority, prince E 


many as he could of his — ubjects, who were j 
% —— -whom he d 


of the Engliſh parliaments, or | 
| Den e togayed 2 et, Henry wt | 
| his-abſence, died in 1272, the 64th-y ear of his age 
9 his reign, n — 22 


I of French and Rheniſh — 22 
gers to thoſe of Spain, P i lan 


from the barbariſim of the times, and mens i 


c N O LAN Deer 
and was in a ſituation when ber crowm de- 
upon: Henry III. the late king's ſon, who was but nine 


2 years of age. ; Thogurl of Pembroke was choſen his guardian 3 


and the part with the young prince, the- French 


obliged to renounce all claims upon the crown of En 


of his chuntry, died in T2199 and the —— 


all this tig kept — Normandy; but at home the 
pope was now ing of England, and ſent no" fewer 


than 300 of — — att one time to tabe 

ol its beſt benefioes, and ta load che people with taxes. This 
evil was encreaſed; — matrying che — of the 
Hing of Provence, à 


prince, 3 en- 
the beſt / eſtates n ki The . 


ns of i ſoft,” pliable diſpoſition, and had 
voiolate the Great Charter. An — of & the barons — 
formed againſt him and his government, Gand a civil warbreak- 


0 * Henry ſeemed to be abandoned by all but his Gaſdons, 


+ mercenaries. ' His profuſion brought him into 
inexpreſſible diſficulties, and the famous Stephen Montfort 
of the aſſociation, the king) and his two 


eldeſt ſon, obtai is. liberty, and ras) ve. 


Montfort, and weary! 


of 2 of the barons, he 
— at Everſham;” hepa 
Montfort. The repreſentatives of the commons of E England, 
und burgeſſes, formed now part of the Engliſn 
legiſlature, in a ſeparate houſe, and this gave the firſt blow we 
feudal tenures in England, but hiſtorians are not 
hat manner the commons, before this time, formed any 
councils. Prince . 


ing bis reign, the principal cuſtoms aroſe from — 
liſh being as 

— had in 
that age mou —— — kn be expected 
"of com- 
merce, which was ſtill very low, though it ſeems rather to 
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particular nation reſiding 
| 1 
the forms of 


all 


the 
him the tigle-of-the Ecgliſhi Juſtinian,” He 


—_ from the 
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fon of their number. He 
and their manner of 

As 
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n ſhips, each havi 


to attend 


and 
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held of his crown-in 
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money, which tempted the Jews to remain 


days. He reduced the Welch to 
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teeth to 
＋ he Jew loſt ſeven teeth, 
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they now f 


til 


him. 
all w 
nation dinner, which conſiſted 
—— — 2 * the times) 
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ſum 
2 _ | 
death, invited 
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deen invented in the late reign, by the famous friar Bacon, 


about the ſame time, and the regulation of gold and 
ver workmanſhip was aſcertained by an aſſay, and mark of 
 goldſmiths company. ; 75 5 ' | 

unfortunate both to himſelf and the Engliſh, by 


uns often embroiled with the pope, ej 
affairs of Sco 

and 38th of his reign, while he was upon a 
dition to exterminate that 1 


a | his father Edward, he mounted the throne, 
with vaſt advantages, both political and perſonal, all which he 
ſoon forfeited by! his own imprudence, recalled Gaveſton, 
and loaded him with bonours, and married Iſabella, daughter 
to the French P of the territories, 
which Edward I. bad loſt in France. The knights templars 
were ſuppreſſed in his reign, and the barons obliged him once 


— 2 1 and to confirm the great charter, i 


while king Robert recoyered: all Scotland, excepting the 


caſtleof Stirling, 


ſuaded her huſband to recall the Spencers, while the common 
people, from their hatred to the barons, joined the king's ſtand- 
aud, and after defeating them, reſtored him n 


\ * 


whom I have already mentioned. Windmills were erected in 


and he died in — — 8 
5 m 1307, or n 
GR a. 
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II. 2.4485 nk þ ; 
—— 1h TID but Gaveſton, his chief minion, 
being baniſhed. by 


near to which, Bannockburn, Edward in per- 
fon 'received- the greateſt defeat that England ever ſuffered, in 
1314.  Gaveſton being beheaded by the barons, Edward fixed 
young Hugh Spencer for his favourite, but he was baniſh- 
LEE ——— — — | 
and courage. His queen, a furious ambitious woman, per- 


Abs prerogatives; A cue uſe was made of thoſe 
| with their eſtates; fell victims tots 


=_ eee 


en 


DC 
$' 


but atlaft ſſis became enamoured with. Roger 
ortimer, who was her and had been one df the moſt 

ever che antroydlift lords! A breach bee een ber and the 

ſoom followed, l 

ſhe found means to fort 

- retu with ſome French-troops, 

to-an-ignominicurdeath; mage her huſband'prifoner, and for- 

s 2 — bie — in favour of his ſon Edward III. 
then fifteen years of —— 99 — 

ward II. was — guilt, and he was moſt 
darbarouſſy muttered: —— by rufflans, —— 

to de * by her and . Fi; Mortimer, in 
* 134% 26,744 © 983776 Hon: dun vn: 
The fate of Edward II. ieee 20 unjuſt 25 

wa; His chief misfortune lay in not being. a match 


for Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, the gn malizary and 
ifead-Senhus of bis age, by wich loſt that 
kingdom.-' It cannot, at the ſame time, „that he was 


e engroſſed by favourites, who led him i- 
nary meaſures, In —— he was 4 — 2 
than his father had been to public liberty. Ne even voluntarily 
Amited his/own N in à parliament held at London in 
13243 and he ſecured the tenants of 
None of his predeceſſors 
$ 1 — 1 commerce, — his 
ng ſubjects with great ſpirit againſt che Ic league, 
hbouring powers. 


—— 


over to Rrance with her 
party in England, that 
2 


tage, the difference 


| ing hn Upon an ave 
of living” and now ſeems to be ndarby = or 6 is to 1, 
always remembering that their money contained thrice as much 
ſilver as our money or coin of the ſame denomination does, 
Thus, for example, if CHI coſt 2 d. I chat is 7d; + 
of our money, or 
neee. i oa 
Edward III. mounted the en i 1327. 0 then 
r who cohabited with Mortimer, 
and they * of their power, 70 
— — many ares, and putting in end to 
national differences with Scotland. Edward, young as he _ 
was ſoon-ſenfible of their deſigns; He ſurprized' 
fon at the head of a few-choſen friends in — 


andthe queen herſelf was ſhut up in 12 
long before Edward found means to quarrel with | David, king 
13 — . 
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pendent of. a feudal law, knew its value, and had learned to. 


treated his royal priſoners, formed the brighteſt wreath in his 


garland. i 
— Pas oe nat not -confined! to France: - Having 
| lefe his queen Phili to the earl of Hainault, — : 


king of 


ENGLAND. 


tw France by Edward Baliol, who acted as Edward's 99257 
of Scotland, and general. Soon after, upon the dea | 
wy harles the Fair, king of France (without iflue) who had 
ſucceeded by virtue of the Salic law, which the French pre- 
rended-cut off all female ſucceffion to that crown, Fats + of 
Valois' claimed it, as being the next heir male by ſucceſſion, 
but he was oppoſed by Edward, as being the ſon of Iſabella, 
who was ſiſter to the three laſt mentioned kings ef | 
and firſt in the female ſucceſſion. The former was preferred 
but the caſe being doubeful, Edvard purſaed his claim, and 
invaded France: with a ul army. 
On this occaſion,” the vaſt difference between the feudal 
tutions of France, ' which were then in full force, and the 
nt of England, more favourable to public liberty, 
appeared; The French officers knew no ſubordination. They 
and cheir men were equally undiſciplined, and diſobedient, 
ough far more numerous than their enemies in the feld. 
The Engliſh freemen, on the other hand, having now vaſt! 
to fight for, which they could call their own, inde- 


defend it by providing themſelves with proper armour, and 
ſabmittiag to military exerciſes, and proper ſubordination in 


the field. The war, on the part of Edward, was therefore 


acontinued ſcene of ſucceſs and victory. At Creſſy, in 1346, 
above 00, 00 French were defeated, chiefly by the > ar of 
the prince of Wales, who was but ſixteen years of age (bis 
father being no more than thirty-four) though che Engliſh did 
not exceed $0,000. - The. Joſs of the French far exceeded the 
number of the Engliſh army, whoſe loſs conſiſted of no more 
than three knights, and one eſquire, and” about fifty private 
men. The battle of Poictiers was foughe in 1356, between 
the prince of Wales, and the French 3 but with - | 
ſuperior advantages of numbers on the part of the French, 
who were totally defeated, and their king and bis favourite ſon 
Philip taken priſoners. It is ht that the number of 
French killed in this battle, was double that of all the Engliſh . 
army, but the modeſty and politeneſs with which the prince 


of E and, ſhe had the e | 
x.” LOSSES, — 
us 


eit 
2 his 
miſtreſt, one Alice Pie. The priber of Wales, commo 

Called the Black Prince, while be wu making a oy 
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d the.charmoof the famous Anne Bullen, maid of honbur to 


IB r efore he had obtained from = 
— ome . 


2 ; 8 from the popei· The diffi- 
oy - ha 9 5 wi in proceſa, ruined $4 al 7 who died 
| of dee, er ben ige of his immenſe power and 

 _ Pollciions;z and had intnaduced into the king's favour Cranmer, 


Parliament, which aſſembled only, as à board to execute his 
leaſures. The diſſalut on of the religious houſes, and the 
ummenſe wealth that came to Henry, by ſeizing 


_ " Haltical | in his ki enabled him to give fu 
44 | l tion, ſo chat the beſt and moſt 

'.  - Innocent blood of England was daily ſhed on ſcaffolds, and 
- *, , ew days. that were not marked with ſome illuſtrious 


ba (mots. ure Kang che aged counteſs 
4. ately from Edward IV. and 
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ymour, daughter to 2 gentleman 

L 1 but ſhe 10 115 pi 8 
His fourth wife was ſiſter to the duke 


ith her, and obtaining a divorce, be ſuffered- her to reſide in 
and, on penſion of, 30001. 3 year, His fifth wife was 
| Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, whoſe head 
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diſliked her ſo much, that! he ſcarce bedded 
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yen, was a prodigy of learni 
wy, who cut o Fane": 
Sint for Guilford Du ſon's Meck of — 


werd burnt to aſhes, 53 


bloody mandates z 
1 e th would bene 46 exterminats | 
3 


| bay hates tf ns i to her huſband, he 


aimed the important battle af St. Quintin ; but that victory 


was ſo ill improved, that the French, under the duke of Guile, 

after took Calais, the only place then remaining to the 

Engliſh in France. This loſs, Sed was chiefly owing to 
\Pole's ſecret connections with the F. court, is 


| fad ok broken Mary's heart who died in 1558, in the 
pd year of her e. and ech af her,reign. . In ihe heat of 


perſecuting flames, (fays a contemporary writer of credit) 
\ wh 21 divines, 8:gentlemen, 29 J | 


artificers, and 100 huſbandmen, ſervants, and labourers, 


nie, 20 widows, g virgins,..2 boya, and.2 infants ; one of 


them hi to death by Bonner, and the other, 
— 7 b from the fake as th burned, th ring 


thrown 


to Henry vm. by _ Bullen, 


| daughter 
mounted the 1throne. under the ;moſt Yiſcouraging circum- 


Kances, both. at home and. abroad. | Popery was: the eſtabliſhed | 


| ene England; ef title to the crown, on account of 


n and death, 
mo es pu rt Scot, grand-chd to Henry 
r auphin of France; 


| Peale e wit ee Philip king of | 


in, who was.the liſe and ſoul of the popiſh cauſe; doth 
| in England, Elisabeth was no more than 25 years 

at the time of bir. eee e ee 
a the ſuperiority of her ge- 
cocks we; d, policy, and ſhe ſoon Son- 
yen to mention every glorious _—_ 


| | 2 
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; —_ a thouſand times more#ſplendic 
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here only touch on the great lines of dee n r 
In matters of religion he ſucceeded with ſurprizin 


for in r in 1559, the laws 2 | 
| were repealed, was reſto an 
r dee p aſſed ſoon als og With regard to her title, e 


—— — of the divided ſtute of — and 


party there, by which Mary, nom become the widow of 
Pian tance, was obliged to renounce,” of rather 


Frinew II. of 
to ſuſpend” her claim. 2 not contented with: this, 
ſent troops and money, which*ſupported the Scotch "mal 


contents, till Mary's unhappy. marriage and be and 5 other io 


- fortunes droe her to "take "refu | 
— where ſhe had been often, promiſed a 23 an Honourable 
afylum.” It is well known hoe apfaithful Elizabeth was to 
this - profeſſion of friendſhip, and that ſhe- Ps 
6: prifoner 18 years in Eggland, then brought 

à Tham trial, pr g that Mary at the crown, and, 
without the leaft proof 1 in ragh a1 her head, an action 
"which muſt have: tarnjſhed-all the glori n it 
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it Was: 


to Elizabeth's; affairs with Spain, Which formed, in 


ths main bufineſs of her government, it 4 
E ſcenes of wonderful . © 3 het 
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The fame” Philip + yo had) welt ene 0 of ber N 


fitter, upon Elizabeth's acceſſion, to che throne, offered to 
marry ther; but — bis eddie; and by a 
train of ſkilful negociatians' between her -court” and that of 
France; ſhe kept the balance'of Europe ſo undetermined, that 
. the had leifure to unite. her people at home, and to eſtabliſh 


an excellent internal policy in | nin, She ſometimes 


ſupported the probeſtants of France 
o.. a of Anjou and Alenzon the ſtrong! 


- When Philip was relies 
-borh's arts; Which had . a and b him to ofety 
it is well-known that he made uſe of the immenſe © fon uren 
be drew from Peru and Mexico, in equipping the moſt form?- 


dable armatment that perhaps ever had been t to | "nes 
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1 and te bs prcumd a papa! butiffor 


abſalving Elizabeth's ſubjects from their allegianee, No 
reader dan be ſo uninformed as to be ignorant of the oonſe- 
quendes, that the largeneſs of the Spaniſh ſhips proved diſad- 
_ vanitageous to them on the ſeas where they engaged; that the 
ard admiral Howard, and the brave ſea officer under him, 
engaged, beat, and chaſed the Spaniſh fleet for ſeveral days, 
that the ſeas and tempeſts Finiſhed: the deſtruction which 

the Eng rs ad begny and that few of the Spaniſh ſhips 
1 
rancis Drake, captain Ha and captain 
Forbiſber, diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt this formidable in- 
vaſion, rener 
wat, large and ſmall, and 13,500 men. | 
reis time Gupported the revolt of the Hol- 
landets from Philip, and had ſent them her favourite, the earl 

of Leiceſter, wha acted as her viceroy and in the Low 

Countries. Though Leiceſter behaved ill, yet her meaſures 
were ſo wiſe, that the Dutch eſtabliſmed their independency 
' upon Spain, and then ſhe ſent forth her fleets under Drake, 
Raleigh, the earl of Cumberland, and other gallant naval 
_ officers, into the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, from whence they 
brou he prodigious treaſures taken from the” Spaniards! into 


the death of the carl of -Lavcefter, the young earl of 
Eier herne Elizabeth's chief favourite, and commande the 
land forces in a joint expedition with the lord admiral Howard, 


is pick they took and plundered che city of Cadiz in Spain, 


royed the ſhips in the harbour, and did other damage to the 
to the amount o millions of ducats. 
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EE his head. dhe complained that ſhe 
— meaſure, and this accaſioned | 
a ſinking of | her ſpirits, which brought her to her grave in 

Rays 45th of her reign, hav= 
jouſly / ber kinſman James VI. e Nh tne 

iT I ha NG form the lines of 
he above, 36 J have ; great 
Elizabeth's reign, and from thew may 'be-traced, . 

megiatel or government. 
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"= ſemiments which the improvement of knowledge and 

=” had diffuſed through England. It 1s needleſs, A. a to 
p- point out the vaſt encreaſe. of pr 2 2 through trade and na- 
1 vigation, which enabled the Engliſh at the Gone time to defend 
= their liberties. James's firſt 2) AS of great conſequence 
WO to eſfect an union between England and Scotland; but thoug 


; Rae failed in this through the averſion of the Eng liſh to that 


| —_— he ſhewed no violent reſentment at he diſappoint- 
þ t was an advantage to him at the beginning of his 
a reign that, the courts of Nome and Spain were thought to be his 
q enemies; and this opinion was increaſed by the diſcovery and 
7 defeat of the gun - powder treaſon *. 


I have taken notice, ere nt parta of this work, Fe 


of the vaſt obligations. whieh commerce and colonization 
; owed to this prince; and, in fact, he laid the foundations of 
4 all the advantages — the Engliſh have reaped from either, 
B That his pedantry was ridiculous cannot be denied; and it ia, 
7 certain that he had no. juſt, ideas of the Engliſh conſtituti 
. kberties. | This him i into man Jorg 5 utes with 
c | 

p 

" 
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his parliament, and has thrown. a moſt di e upon 

* . enquiring . w 5 his love 

— may venture to Won that it was pro- 
—.— Deng to ET and though his. per- 

to much ſatire againſt 2 

were leſs expenſive and de- 
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— he conkdered the letter as a 12 to e and ridioule 
ou to lay. . He contents with more atted- 


J and it was judged 
all the vaults below the houſes of par 
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the night immediately the meeting, when a juſti 
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| AruQtivs to his people than wars he” could have entered =” 
8 into. He reſtored to the Duro their cautionary towns, upon — 
5 e of the mortgage that was upon them; but be yo) 
. . e the 

in epen *NCY 5 | 

ares gave big daugh ter. the princeſs Elizabeth fri mi in, 
*o — ele atine, the moſt powerful proteſtant prince in me 
. "Gemmany any, he ſoon after afſumed the crown of Bohemia. his 


The memory of James has been much abufed for bis tame be- 
'haviour after that prince had loſt his kingdom and eleorate 
dy the imperi al arms 4 but Jt ie te be obſerved rc 
Aue his & ſon-in-law's aſſi 


he 
HE 


thing, howeyer 
'eleQor wich ! be 
. actualy MIT 


of 2200 undef e 

| 'Vere, Sig carried . over to e nh where the Ger- 
mans, e the 4 of; Anſpach, refoſt to 'ſecond' them 
- -- en ſh. general, and that the elector hurt 


braye count” Manafield the 


93 ee e | 


„ee e .countels: of: Kſſer, who had obtained a 
4 N guilty of 

Ouverbury in the Tower; but James, con- 
9.3 Galemn, ee madey peedened them dec. 


(ettlements 


ws James 

Deine of Wales, who had ap coil ANA to a 
match, threw. his. eyes upon the infanta pf Spain, a as 4 proper 
wife for his ſon Charles, who had ſucceeded to chat principa- 
ey. Buckingham, who was <qually a favoiirite with the ſon 
wich the father, fell in with the prince romantic humaur, 
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his reign, it has been 7 deſcribed. James 


and employed that excellent 
well as Inigo Jones, who the pure taſte of architec- 
ture in England. His was the golden. reign: fpr theo 
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learning; and under him 


education, and way a diſagreeable wife, 


ben e deere the favourite; but he ſheltered himſelf 


am to the block. 


ames was all tis while perpetually aring wit bs paris 
Mm rnd pens ems uade to furn 


his demands ; —— to his — enn 


princeſs Hengietts dare Kr to Lewis Ege — 


the Oreat of Frauce. died before the com- 
petion of this match, and it is thought that had he lived, he 
' diſcarded Buckingham. His death happened in 


Tens in ede och year of his age, after a reign over England 


of the arts and learning 


of 2 years. As to the 


Sir Peter Paul Rubens, as 


genius, though not 
N "arrived. at its vertical point. 

* © I. was unfortunate in his with the piincefs 
Henrietta Maria. He ſeems" to have been but a cold lover; 


and he quarrelled with and ſent back her favourite attendants 
| a few days after her arrival in E 
| he had a * ſpirit, diſdained and difliked everf'chi that 


ber 


On the other hand 


was inconfpatible —— her Italian and 


huſband's ſubmiſſion and tenderneſs. The ie of cone 


partiality for Buckingham, 


furniſhing” him with money for carry —9 the war. In a 
ſhort time Buckingham perſuaded Cha to take the part of 


the French Hugo — in their quarrel with that eroun. They 
were ſo ill ſu x e 


e — „by which the 


intereſt received an irrecoverable- in France. 


The a all the public miſcarriages and diſgraces was 
thrown by, the 'almoſt, unanimous: voice both af the parlia- 


under the royal protection t ll he was 
one Felton, a ſubaltern officer, -as he was ready 


ſages the relief of pope pang e. 


to curdinal Richlien. 
The death of the duke of 
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bebe 2 6 
prince returned without his bride, and, had it not been for the 
royal partiglity in his favour, the earl of Briſtol, Who was 


then ambaſſador in Spain, e apeone have brought Buck- 


bad forced the late king into a breach with Spain, and Charles 
early gave ſuch indications of his 
and his on deſpotic temper,” that the parliament was remiſs in 
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| fuſed £6: he paid by many ed the merchants, and 


.” Some of them were impriſoned, 
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their demands. He had made Wentworth earl of Strafford, x 
man of great abilities, dent of the council of the north, 
and lord liewtenane land / and he was by believed 
to be the firſt miniſter of tare. Strafford at the head 


— — — 


— —— | 

ular d made by the commons. Theſe compliances did 
m go ſervice. A BE, where the pro- * 
toſtants were maſſacred b „and 5 
4 the p — 1 Chats y 

* N ſubjecks. I he bi were expelled 

the houſe of peers, and the leaders of the Engliſh honſe of com- 
mons ſilt kept up a correſpoi with the difcontented Scots. 
Charles was ill enough to $0 in perſon to-the houſe of 
FE imbolton, Mr. Pym, Mr. 
Mr. Hollis, Sir Arthur Haſelr „ and Mr. Stroud, 
' be apprehended, but they previouſſy bad made their 
cloupe; - This act of Charles was reſented as high treaſon 
againſt his and the commons rejected all the offers of 
ſatisfaRtion'he-eculd make them. The city of London took- - 
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diner e N free: the ala 
crity and numbers with which he was ſerved, 833 
compoſed of - three-fourths of the landed property of England. 

partiament, however, took upon themſelves the executive 
ei 15. 
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2 | the principles on which the 
; - ſpirit” of enthuſiaſm catchi | 
latter, it became too-poyerful for . The earl 
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they invited the Scots to come to their afſtanice, 


| then bad. cendested che 
1 their 


nageable, thou 
WH 


4 — — 2 anew; with about oo 


attempted to remove the 


f ene houſes met; but his 
enemies continued ſtill ſitting at Weſtminſter, where they 
proſecuted. their animqſities againſt the ie with —— cnnh 
. The independent party, which had | 
tof,. W themſelves 2 at 
- They my, hated the preſbyterians, Who till 
err 
management, ion e 
Oliver Cromwell, that a plan was formed; for diſmiſ- 
— ＋ 1 

reſbyterians, rom the parliament's Ice, 
probe Fairfax, Who was an excellent officer, hut more ma- 
h a preſbyterian, and bone independent officers. 
ee untemitting f 


rebellion, as t 


„ and the heads of the 
for intro- 


both ſides. Two battles were fought at, Newbury, in 


the advantage inclined to 


__ other. 


the king. He had likewiſe _ 
„ and having. defeated Sir Willa Waller, he 
i rſued the earl of Eſſex, who remained ſtil] in command, into 

2 from whence, he was obliged to eſcape by ſea, but 


his 9 79 . themſelves priſoners to _ 


2 "FM: 


chiefly to the courage x 


well, yet his . 
Lal, his affairs became irretrisvable. e's ae mavy 


| * particular 


inami . —— 
5 cceeded, in mem * - 
minſter, ta Chr rr gt byte, ere icon: 
cefſions wight be 5 e 


Ws e e. * 


"ea — Samſaiees By. theieyralouns | 
a fatal low. the king's army received, was: af Mar. 
f Mc. oy = ty php of prince Rupert, 
eſter the royal army, of which 4000 
N and x Sni 


iſoners. This — was OW- 
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and the fit 
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Wan AWG RV way. 
a is We ad, 42, ft the ben be as 
remained in the north, * My 


| — 
yell, at the deciſive battle of Naſeby, * Sn paty 5 
_ uſe tothe miſconduct of Hae Rupert. ttle fon 


followed by freſh misfortunes to Charles, who other to "Ox: 


ford, the only place where he bor t he cold be ſafe,” 

The Scots were then ewark, and no ge un- 
4eiſtanding lub ted between them and the agu 
tarians, but the beſt and wolf loyal friends He | 
thought it prudent to make their-petce, In this | holy 
ftaation of his After, he eſciped in diſguiſe from 05 . 
the Scotch army before Newark, upon a promiſe bf rote fn. 
The Scots, he , were ſo intimidated; by che refelutions 
of the parliament at Weſtmitiftet; * tit they 
Charles into the hands of the 'parkiament's Tor 0 
Fu . A fatal conſequences. 


7% erians l. e the ene a 
| iakig * with the ped They were no To 
5 to receive la nf ne che army, aud . 
ak The latter now avowed their intentions. Phey firſt 


e 1647, and then . that 2 _ Till rake 
place with the king, th moriſoned 41 of the preſbyteriah 
members, voted” the houſe Fa beers to de uicdets, and that of 
che commons was reduced to 150 independents, and moſt of 
them officers of the apm mn In' he mean gs Charles, Who 
8 promiſed hi relief from thoſe dilfentions, was 


carried from priſon to priſon, ard: ſometimes" eajoled by the 
and he had been impfudent enou Bis 8 25 
eſenpe, to put Dat e into een e ba 
Tament's goveriisr of che ille of Wight.” A Ars een 
was begun and almoſt finiſhed; wien che Wien ehe independents, diead- 
the generll dip politfors of the people for de, once möre 
en upon the king's perſon, Nele Fim e to Lon. 
don, n, catriech Him before 2 môck c ourt of juſtice, of their own 
TY And after" a Mam trial, 12 was cut öff, before 
bie s dg? 5 ir of hs on the Zoth of Tan anuary, rb48:9, 
bring high age, and the 24th of tus reign. 
es 1s e bs: bee had matt virtues, anck thete fy 
realen do bene ve, kbar amistzom had tüght him ſo much wit. 
dom and moderation, that had he been reſtored to his throne, - 
be would Wave" become à moſt excellent prince! "This un- 
n wer the ſenſe df his "people, at the time of Ms 


watched. Several treaties were ſet of 1 * 


murder, 
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employment, began 


jo 8 for which reaſon he went without CEFEmonys 
wich a file of muſqueteers, diſſolved the — and op- 

drove all the members out of their houſe. He net 
#nnihilated the council of ſtate, with whom the execatize 
power was lodged, and transferred the adminiſtration of gv- 
vernment to about 140 perſons, whom he ſummoned to Whie- = 


| dull, an the tb of uly, 4653. 


The war with Holland, in which the Englih- war gain 
wildbeione, fill continued. Seven bloody engagements by fea, 
fought in little more than the 222282 
in the laſt, which was deciſive; in favour of Eng 
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oppoſition into contempt and obſcurity, It is in vain far 
of any party to aſeribe the reſtoration of Charles II. 
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acts reſpecting trade and colonization were paſſed. In ſhort, 
Charles knew, and cultivated the true intereſts of his king 
till he was warped by pleaſure, and ſunk in indolence, 
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e Charles very uncaſy, and it was owing, 8 


them, that civil liberty, and proteſtantiſm, now exiſt in the. 

agli government.” On the other hand, they ſeem to have 
carried eir jealouſy of a popiſh ſucceſſor too. far, and the 
people, without doors, certainly thought that the parliantent 
eught to have been ſatisfied with the legal reſtraints and diſa- 
düfte, which Charles offered to impoſe upon his ſuoceſſor. 
gave ſuch a turn to the affeltions of the people, as left 
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The rrign of Charles has deen . for 1 wit and ga- 
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1 as well as Dryden, and never perhaps were. 
FER of England fo well ſupplied with preachers, as in 

Our language was harmonized, refined, and ren- 
witneſs the ile of their ſermons ; and the days 
may be called the Auguſtan age of mathematics, and 
ade pre ophy. Charles loved, patronized and underſtood 
8 arts, more than he cow, or rewarded. them, eſpeci- 
ally * 5 ba growth, but this neglect proceeded not 
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All the oppoſition which, during the late reign, had 
the throne, ſeems to have vaniſhed, at the acceſſion of James II. 
The popular. affection towards him was encreaſed by the early * 
declaration he made in favour of the church of England, which,' 
«uring the. late reign, had formally pronounced all refi ſtance 
the reigning king to be a el. This doctrine proved. 
to James, and almoſt ruined. proteſtantiſm. The army 
and people ſupported him, in cruſhing an ill- formed and in- 
deed wicked rebellion of the duke of Manmouth, viho pre- 
tended Faced be a ſon of Charles II. and, as ſuch, had 
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re ſhameful.. he = 
the houſe of lords-was of that party, but that of the 
commons were tories. 9995 
-would' reject the peace, and by an unprecedented exerciſe of 
her prerogative ſhe created twelve peers at one time, which. 
ſecured the approbation of the parliament for the peace. Such 
was the ſtate of affairs at this critical period; and I am apt ws 
think from their com that the queen had. by ſome ſecret 
influence, which never has yet been diſcovered, and was c. 
concealed from her miniſters, inclined to call her brother as 
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her, — — ves. re with the name of the Good 
— — g all I have ſaid of the exhauſted 
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fireagth- of mind; herſelf, vibe 

— — into execution; 3 — public 22 
in ſo indeciſive a ſtate, that upon her death the fucceſſion took 
place in terms of the act of ſettlement, and George I. elector 
of Hanover, wn proclaimed king of Great Britain, his mo- 
ther; who would have been next in: ſueceſſion, having died dut 
a few days before. He came over to England with ſtrong pre- 
polleſflivns againſt, the tory; miniſtry, moſt of whom he dii- 
placed q but this did not make any great alteration to his pre- 

i while the Scots were driven into rebellion 

eri fupprſi he beginning of thenext 
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examples of j 
| © years, but the capital proſecutian 
| for ahead be bud in he 


approved of 
L. After.all, 


tian. of hi 
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— nation was in — . 


calvin were exceſvely jealous 
— their maſter's title, — 2 


V, riſe of the South-Sex Stock, one 
This company was but of late | owing; to 
carrying on an [excluſive trade, and making a ſet- 
tlement im the South=Seas, Which had been formed in 1711. 
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_ to manage the houſe. of com 


| trons „„ 


in his ſpeech to the jament, 
Cha debek — 
rene of Great Britain, but this way 
the imperial reſident at 
d to leave the ki ry, ni gene 
| | "was the moſt a to 
Hanover —— — but though an tion 
In the houſe of commons was formed by Sir William Wyndham 
and Mr. Pulteney, the patliament continued to be more and 


more aq money, and raiſing enormous ſubſidies 
En ne wc 2 — and 
uch was the 


I. ſuddenly died on 
in the fixty-eighth 


Ct reg This pid 


Deigs 5 vrais on 


| or eo rag and for- — 

' * , of Europe; by the concern Which — — — ce the 
affairs of the continent. The inſtitution of the ſinking fund 
for — the national debt, is likewiſe owing to this 

| The value of che northern parts of the kingdom 


_ of manpfactures hegan to ſhift. This wus chiefly owing to 
e een 4 it 


_ difficult for the poor to ſubſiſt in certain counties, which had 
deen forward A ages when 


that tax took place. A CO af 31 $956 ot? 1b 
wad confidered as fiſt ander of Eng- | 


. Su Robert Walpole 
land when George I. died, and ſome differences having hap- 
pened between him and the prince of Wales, it was gen 

thought upon the acceſſion of the latter to the crown that Sir 
Robert abu] be. diſplaced- That might have been the caſe 
could another perſon have been — Wen ge re 'as he 
to I 

proilenicn for Hanover which George II. enen from hs 

| + No; minifter ever undeiſtood the'itemper of 
| | ms > rmee Pra r19cme >= 6.7 ry goof a3 He 
places- of power, truſt, and profit, and almoſt the 


| houſe of commons itſelf, with his own creatures; but peace 
was his, darling object, becauſe he 


© adminiftrayon 


'6f Gibraltar, which they were 
to place the pretender 


now-to be better underſtood than formerly, and the ſtate 


ht that war” muſt be 
fataþ tor his power. Tue times are too recent for me to enter 
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American ſeas,” and the French to treat the Engliſh court with 


with the diſguſt of the people at the propoſed exciſe ene 
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ENGLAND „ 
umi niſtration he never 16ſt a queſtion that he was in earneſt 
to carry. The exciſe ſcheme was the firſt meaſure that gave u 
ſhock to his power, and even that he could have carried, had 
he- not been afraid of the ſpirit of the people witllout doors, 
which might have either produced an inſurrection, or endan- 
gered his intereſt in the next genera] election. Having com. 

romiſed all differences with Spain, he filled all the courts of 
urope with embaſſies and iations, and the new parlia- 
ment gratified him with the means” of performing his engage- 
ments Me continued and enlarged the ſubſidies paid to the 
German princes for the ſecurity of Hanover, and had even the 
addreſs to obtain from time to time votes of credit for * 


his intermediate en „and in the mean while, to amuſt 
the public; be ſuffered enquiries into the ſtate of the jails, 


and other matters that did not affect his own power, to 
proceed. MN 23543, e . OY VII 8 Dis MY 1 0 
His parſſic ſyſtem brought him, however; into intonvenien- 


dies both at home and abroad. He . the Spaniards 
to continue their depredations upon the Britiſh ſhipping in the 


inſolence and neglet. At home, many of the great peers 
thought — . lighted, and intereſted themſelves 
more than ever they had done in ions: This, 


about the 1736 and 1737, enereaſed the minority in th 
ee commons e 1305 "Lows of —_— were as able men 
a8 ſpeakers as ever had ſat ina parliament; and taking 
ns the encreaſing complaints againſt the Spaniards, 
they gave the miniſter great uneaſineſs. Having thus ſhewn 
Walpole's adminiſtration in the-unfavourable, it is but juſt 
we turn to the moſt ad s light it will admit of: 
He filled the courts of juſtice with able and uptight judges, 
for was ho ever known-to attempt any perverſion of the known 
laws of: the ki He was ſo far from checking the free- 
dom of debate. that he bore with equanimity the moſt ſcurrilous 
abuſe-that was. thrown out to his face; He gave way to one 
or two proſecutions for libels; in complaiſance to his friends, 
who thought themſelves affected by them, and it cannot be 
denied that the preſs of England never was more open or free 
tan during his adminiſtration. If he managed the majori 
of parliament by corruption; whieh is the main charge agai 
him, it-js<n10t to be denied that his enemies were often influ- 
enced by no laudable motives; and that the attempt they | 
made, without ing any charge, to remove him from his 
j if6-evangile and preſence for erer, was illegal and un- 
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the deith of, the emperor Charles VI. the danger 5 of the date 


| matic ſanction which meant the ſucceſſion of his da 


the Auſtrian dominions) through the ambition of Res 
who had filled all ny with her armies,” and man 
ce 


other 
| George to take the faking part in 
continental war. He was encouraged to this by lord Car- 


teret, afterwards earl of Granville, an able, but a headſtron | 
ng niſter, whom George had made his ſecretary of ſtate, ons 
Wn oy the voice of the nation in general. George accord- 


ingly put Pg at the head of his army, fought and ained 
ttle of Dettingen, and his not | ering his NL gener 
— of Stair, to improve the blow, was thought to wy: 


from . tenderneſs for his eleforal Jominions. his par preg 


2 a univerſal flame in England, and the clamour raiſe 
his boy br s meaſures was encreaſed by the duke of 
and his brother, lord chancellor gdb the 
0 


reſign hair p places if lord Carteret Rough retain his influence 
in the e His majeſty was obliged ed e way to what 


e indulged th 
accepting the ſervices of fome gentlemen wha never h 
been er vas. 


aig br various removals, Mr. Pelham was P laced at the head o 
r 


. and appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and 
EI conſidered as” firſt miniſter, or rather the 


premierſhip was divided between him and his : 


. 75 duke of Newcaſtle, 


8 Britain was then engaged in a very expenſive wat 


both againſt the French and Spaniards, and her enemi 


fought to avail themſelves of hs eral diſcontent that ha 
provid in in England on account of Hanover, and which, 246 
debates, exceeded the bourids of duty. 


natupatly ſuggeſted” to them the idea of applying to the pie | 


tender,” who reſided at ho. and he agreed that his ſon 
les, ho was a fpri ung man, ſhould repair to 


* from N he 1 5 fail, 21 narrowly eſcaped with . 


1 de the Weſtern oats of Scotland, 


825 5 Mull and Sher, where he diſcovered 
ſelf, Kae b followers, publiſhed a manifeſto | 
4 4 the nation to a rebellion. It is neceſſary, before we 


e unaceountable ſucceſs of this Enterprize, to make 4 
retroſpect to foreign parts. 
The war of 1741 proved unfortunate in the Welt Indic 
9 the fatal diviſions between admiral Vernon and is ov 


entworth,. wh anded the land troops, and it 
Bough ht dr 204500 TM ee 


as zealous friends to the houſe of N 
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in the improſizeaþl ble attempt of Carthagena, and the incle- 
mency of the air and climate SEED idle expeditions, 
The year i742 had been ſpent in negociations with the courts 
of Peterſburgh and Berlin, which, though expenſive, prove 
of little or no ſervice to Great Britain, Þ that the victory of 
Dettingen left the French troops in much the ſame ſituation 
as before. A difference between the admirals Matthews and 
Leſtock had ſuffered the Spaniſh and French fleets to eſcape 
out of Toulon with but little loſs ; and ſoon after the French, 
who had before acted only as allies to the Spaniards, declared 


war againſt Great Britain, who, in her turn, declared war 


againſt the French. The Dutch, the natural allies of Eng- 
land, during this war carried on a moſt lucrative trade, nor 
could they be brought to act againſt the French, till the peo- 
ple entered into aſſociations and inſurrections againſt the 
government. Their marine was in a miſerable condition, 
and when they at- laſt ſent a body of troops to join the Britiſh 
, and, Auſtrian armies, Which, indeed, had been wretched! 

commanded for one or two cainpaigns, they did it with 10 
bad a grace, that it was plain they did not intend to act in 
earneſt. When the duke of Cumberland took upon himſelf 
. the command of the army, the French, to the great reproach 
of the allies, were almoſt maſters of the barrier jn the Nether- 
lands, and were heſieging Tournay. The duke attempted to 
raiſe. the ſiege, but by the coldneſs of the Auſtrians, the cowar- 
dice-qf the Dutch, whoſe. government all alon held a ſecret 
| corrſp ndence with France, and miſcondut ſomewhere elſe, 
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ant town and fortreſs. of 


den, wich colonel Peppefel, took from the French the impor- 


OS nr bd fe bf e A 3245 when 
- the pretender's eldeſt ſon, at the head of ſome; Highland fol- 
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| lowers, ſurprized” and, difarnied a party of the king's troops 


in the weſtern Highlands, and advanced with great rapidity to 


Perch. I ſhall ,only add to what, 1 have already: faid of the 
progreſs and ſupprefſion of this rebellion, that it ſpread 7 
— gen an alarm through England. The government never fe 


thoroughly" experienced, as it did at that time, the benefit of 
the p Bic deb for the fippoſt Fn revotution,” The French 


and 
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and the Jacobite: party (for ſuch there was at that time in 


= had laid a deep ſcheme for diſtreqing che Bank; 


but common danger aboliſhed all diſtinctions, and united 
them in the defence of one intereſt, which was private pro- 
perty. The merchants undertook, in their addteſs to the 


—4 to ſupport it, by receiving bank- notes in payment. 
This ſeaſonable meaſure ſaved public credit; but the defeat of 


Though the prince of Orange, ſon-in-la to his ma- 
II. was, by the credit of his majeſty and the 
irit of the people of the United Provinces, raiſed to be their 
tholder, the Dutch never could be t to act heartily 
in che war. The allies were defeated at Val, near Maeſtricht, 
and the duke of Cumberland was in danger of being made 
— Bergen-op-zoom was: taken in a i 
been. accounted ſor. The allies ſuffered other diſ- 
= Sor Anya we and it now became the general opi- 
. ec peace was neceſſary to ſave the duke 
and his army from total deſtruction. By this time, however, 
rr. in danger of being 
annihilated by the 'Engliſh at ſea, under the commands of the 
admirals Anſon, Warren, Hawke, and other gallant officers ; 
but the Engliſn arms were nos ſo ſucceſsful as could have been 
wiſhed under rear admiral: Boſcawen in the Eaſt-Indies. In 
this ſtate! of affairs, the ſucceſſes of the French. and Eogliſh 
during-the'war, - 5 ſaid to have been balanced, and both 
— thoughts to peace: The queſtion is 


not yet decided — rc greateſt reaſon to deſire it, 
r the immeniſe loſſes they had 


ſuſtained by ſea, or the allies for the ors, re they had ſufr 
bered wand mio 1447977 fy Bear 2c. 1 
* may de in this, [praliniinagios-fat tag} weg 


. figned-in Apri 48, and à definitive treaty was concluded at 
Nen in October, the baſis of which was the 


_ reſtitution on both ſides of all places taken during the war. 
(Phe number of prizes taken by the Engliſh-in this war, from 
+ me) commencement to the ſigning the preliminaries of peace, 


Ih 34 3 namely, from the Spaniards, and 2185 from 
| the rench; and that chop loſt during the war, 3238; 1360 


being taken by the Spaniards, and 1878 by the French. Seve- 


al of the ſhips taken from the Spaniards were immenſely rich; 


0 that the balance upon the whole amounted to almoſt two 
millions, in favour of the Engliſh. Such is the groſs calcu- 
„ dation on both: ſides, but the conſequences plainly Shop that 
"te laſſes of the French and Spaniards muſt 20 mueh 

E e 3 . 8 greater. 


therehels by the duke of Cumberland at Culloden, and the 
executions that followed, did not reſtore tranquillity to Eu- 
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_ gfeater, | The vaſt fortunes made by private perſons. in Eng- 
and ali of a ſudden, ſufficiently FA oct. og immenſe ſumy 
not been brought to cats Inga ae9L but the greateſt 
FE intereſt of the national debt 
us reduced from four to three and a half per cent. for feven 
years," alter which the whole'was to! ſtand qodyced 40 three 
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rn by the death of Mr. Pelham, 
who the honeſteſt, wiſeſt, the moſt popular, 
—— the moſt ſucceſsful 'miniſter England had ever 
: /Dhe- barcfaced ene of che French, who hat 
Vuite forts on our back ſettlements in America, and the diſpo- 
fitions they made for ſending over vaſt bodies of veteran troops 
to ſupport thoſe — produced a wonderful ſpirit 
in England, eſpecial] y after admiral "Boſcawen was ordered 
_ with dieben ſhipe of the line, beſides a frigate and two regi- 
mate 0 fal w dhe banks of Newfoundland, Where be came 
French men of war, the reſt of their 


— 


1 ſhips, whether dutward' or homeward bound, ſhould 
and t into Britiſh- ports. Theſe orders were 
ud, chat before the end of the year 1755, above 300 of 
the richeſt French -merchant ſhips, and above 8000 of their 
beſt ſullors were into Britifh This well-timed 
meaſurs had ſuch an effect, that the rench had neither hands 
to na their merchant-men, nor to man their ſhips of 
War, for about to alter gear 30,000 French feamen 
ere found to be. ers in En 
In July: tal Br k, who had been injudi- 
ciouſly ſent from England co attack th Plench and reduce the 
_ Gorts'omthic Ohio, Was defested and killed, by falling into eting 
ambuſcade-of- the'French ad Indians near Fort du Queſne z 
but major general Johnſon defeated a body of Frenc = 
Crown Pohs of of whom he kAled about 1000. 
— ae at this time could'not' be ſaid to have any firſt 
init great men ue in novhing but in oppoſing 
the cabinet, hieh had been undertaken 
2 Oe liſh navy in 1755 conſtſted of 
pronto py oy 2 Nees g each, thirteen of go, 
of ie of 76 we ty-nine of 70, Tous of 6 'of 66, one 
_ thirey- ae "oy bs of 54, twenty-eight" of 12 
| 27 ee (wee forty-two of 20 3 four ſlopps 
= 18 guns each of 16, eleven of 14, thixteen of 
na, and one of 10; 'befides a great number of b6mb-ketches, 
- firoſhips,- and tenders ; a force ſufficient to oppoſe the united 
maritime of all the powers of "Europe, Whilſt that 
of the French, even at the end of this af pct and including the 
. aac CI to no more A 
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that he found himſelf obli to lay down i 


had bon ſent: EESEE 
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inde Fen ,"under the duke of Richelieu, took pollefivn 


g of Pruffia ; in conſequence of which, the parlia- 
went voted 670,000 1. to his. Pruffian majeſty ; and alſo voted 
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ed Mr. iniſtration, becauſei their glorious 
of the demonſtrated that he 
| an; cacmeit. [Admiral Boſcawen und general Amherſt,-in 
— reduced and demoliſhed — uiſbourg, in North 
ian och — — bra 
. of HiacoladUhapelic, and was berume the'foourge of the 
Trade, ndnd orfix French ſhips — Frontenac 
ene in the ſame quarter, fell alſo into the hands 
of be ; acquiſitions that far overhalanced a check 
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— a and ithe lords of the admi — 
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a French man of Wir, called 
guns} was ſo much 
he Ten had 600. men killed 
e act Engliſſr only 2 — 
Phat on the third of Au or 
\ che Franchi Here x\cforpath ithine, —— 


the toſs: 6f the Frnch in this 
of 


—_ and wounded:;i and that of "the 

| SES arid wounded. - And that on the 14th 

- following, Jo \Lalby, commander of the 
— colonels Laurence and Draper; 

which lated till the 6th of 22 

having reerived a reinforcement of 


— ms 2 taught proper toi raiſe the and 
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1 ca, by commodore Keppe 
Three capital: expeditions or this year 
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bore away with all the fail 3 and got ſafe into 
| rad iof Potilicherry ny. The 
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themevaiiagainſt the French iſlands jn'the- Weſt Indies; where 
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command i in America, bonductel the third expedition. His 
ne and to join the army under 
general Wolfe eee Laurence. — 
8 rn 


ben ſubject * Se "bes p 
— * — the reer being now ne a 
ruined, de attempt to retrieve all 
2 — rr | 
59, admiral Boſcawen attached the Toulon f Cc 
ö arne, took 
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Sa gierte added to the accounts wb ney oh of the 

— Bogtih,-wn the utter cin of the French finances, which 

"Gat eren ad met 'bluſh publicly to av . In ſhort, 

Da brunn chow *reigned'as”"ſole s of the main, and 
— n for her 
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Irene ef George — on n besd but 
2 his electoral dominions. He never could 
pte an id that there was any difference between them 
und his' dominions, and he was n 
— — vw — 
N ter ated potts 
| om, He "was Ade en ginctout; — 
—— either in bis ſtate or his honſhold, he was willing 

T0" Conaive at abuſes; if they had the ſunction of law and 
Luſtom. By this means thoſe miſn about his 
© Rourtwere-multiplied/to-an enormous degree, and even under- 
derte m offices amaſſed fortunes ten times than their 
- degalfaluries or iges could raiſe. 
„ 1 — 
"having — attained to man's eſtate, 
till tained fore i$ns both of men and things. In go- 
| nnn parted with: Sir Robert 
8 — adminiſtration with t indifference, . * 
very concern — revolutions among his 
ſervants.- This q r it con- 
tributed greatly d the yr fone: _— of hid reign, and pre- 
; n king with the faults of hi 
miniſters. In his perſonal diſpoſition he was paſſionate, but 
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was found to declare war againſt Spain, who having 


Af FAA A bows 


21 6 1 1 


Young. Elis affections, either public or R 
own to” interfere with the ordinary courſe of juſtice; a 
zough his reign was diſtracted by party, the courts EY 
were never r filled than under him: this was'a FREY : 
hich factions were agreed. 60 10% e 
* brighter the national ee at — of 
N 800 more arduous was the province of big ſuck 
III. Bern and bred in England, he bad nh, 
5 "but for his native co Wop an . 4 
e rt therefore he was hot to 
a — — He knew 6 
neither wv. . 11 is population. of England fury 
furnifh' men and ney for" ſupplying the neceſiities. of the 
war, ſuccefefulFas it was,” Van Ye he was 3 to contin 
t. fo as to bring it to a hap for e 
Re ths erer But; Ade had Euer ever fince he 
began to know himſelf, and the firſt acts of his 
Was to eonvince the public chat death of his 


. rr e of the war. Accordingiy, in 


ar As the * to colonel Coote and admiral 


1761, the iſtand of Belleiſle, on the coaſt of France, furren- 
red to his 1 hr ſhips and forces under commodore "Kep- 
gſon; as did the important fortreſs' of 


Stevens. ons againſt the French Weſt Indies fill 
nm under pe 18 ape Mohckton, lord Rollo, and Sir James 
| Dowglaſs 1762, the iſland of Martinico, hicherto 


the le. with the iſlands of Grenada, Grenadi 
St. Vincent, and others of leſs note, were e by. 
ritiſh arms, with inconceivable rapidity. 
By this time the famous family goes. among g all aG 
branches of the Bourbon family Had been conteſtda; and it 


5 hitherto no principals in the quarrel; had ſcandalou 
uſed their neu a in fayour of the French. A reſpecta 
armament was fitted out under admiral Pocock, having tlie 


earl of Albemarle on board to command the land forces, and 
the vitals 1 paniſh monarchy were ſtruck at, by the 

reduction o | 
fort which his' catholic majeſty held in the Weſt Indies. The 


the Havannah, the ſtrongeſt and moſt i 
capture of the Hermione, à large Spanifh regiſter ſhip,” bound 


_ from Lima to Cadiz, the cargo of which was valued at a mil- 
fion ſterling, preceded the birth of the prince of Wales, and 
the treaſure paſſed” in triumph thi Weſtminſter to 

Bank, the very hour he was born. The loſs of the Havan- 
nab, With che aps and — there * 1 
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company, which reſtores to the French all the places th had 
at the beginning of the war, on condition that they ſhall main- 
tain neither forts nor forces in the province of Bengal. And 
the n Spaniards ; but they 
grams to us the liberty of cutting ere in the Bay of 


in, America, In Europe, 

reſtored to us the iſland of Minorca, 2 
the iſland of Belleiſſe. In Germany, after fix years ſpent in 
marches and counter-marches, numerous ſkirmiſhes and bloody 
battles, Great Britain acquired much military fame, but, at 
the expence of 30 millions ſterling | As to the objects of that 
war, it was agreed that a mutual reſtitution and oblivion i 
ſhould take place, —_—_— e e N 
wat in the ſame ſituation in which began it. - And peace 
was reſtored between Portugal and pain, both ſides to be 
upon the ſame footing as before the war. 
12 Thus ended a was (fuch were the effects of unavimity at 
home) the moſt brilliant in the Britiſh annals.” Na. national 
882 nor Aſputes then exiſted. The ſame truly - 

taſh ſpirit the miniſter was animated, fired the 
and ſeaman. The nation had. then arrived at 
e | 


fully 
eee of 18, 39 0 2 


raiſed. by 
for the ſervice of the years 1759, 1760, and 1 5 
aſtoniſhing to 'Europe, than the ſucceſs: whi 4 | 
re rr rh; 
5 * Litas 
— 2 Gama ET ad ol . 
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» Gtorge William Frederie 111. born prockimed king of Grea 
Dito, Frigte 284 Ireland, ' and _ eee 


ö of 
. born e mg 2 1761, 2 — bark 
ez" A | 
1. Deorge Auguſtus Frederick, peince 
„ Prince e SGT Hr ion 
Nee en born Auguſt 22, 176 
born” Septernber 29, . 
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_ * ſeveral mines of lead, abundance of coal- pits. 
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HOUGH this principality is is politically included in Eng 


_ it has language, and manners, 
| Thane, in cooformiy with — 2 


1 Ae or AND dana. The Weich /ate del 
uccoi to the beſt antiquaries, of the 0 
2 nt in England about fourſcore. years before the 


a ſtrong affinity with — GRINY Wk 

Hh commbnded for its:pathetic A 
. 1 e * * 
was... formerly. of 


ot Wales 
22 
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much the ſame as in Scotland and the northern parts of Eng- 
1 _ The ſoil of Wales, 
| produce crops. of wheatz rye, and gcher 
corn. Wales contains many guarries.of free-ſtone. and 17 55 


| coutttry is well ſupplied with wholeſome ſprings, and its chief 
rivers are the Clywd, the Wheeler, the Dee, the Severn, the 


4 Elwy, and the Alen, furniſh Flintſhire with great 
- quantities of fiſh; EI contains an excellent m 
— — —— ——— —— 
3. Prince William Henry, G bers N. ber 
Ef Prince Henry Frederic, dur N e 
T. Princeſs Caroline Mad bers Jai 24: 1751 Warged & $6 J O& 15 
abe by reg dete mark. wp” 


| Hi 8 iſ, ueen now bs: 5 
, Preetz e IX! "wk 
© 2. Princeſs Mary, born March: 5 * 1. 
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people to the female 


linlimmon, which lies p in Montgomery, and partly in 
r * it was probably by 


their mountainous ſituation that the natives made ſo nohle and 


lang 4 anne be e e 
man powers. * Win W124 


,- DUCTIONS BY SA AND LAND1{ Wales 
from England. heir horſes are ſmaller, but can ae vaſt 


=? their cows are remarkable for i large quan- 
tities of milk. Great numbers of goats fed on the mountains. 
As for the other produdtions of Wales, ſee England and Scch- 


Some very promiſing mines of filver, copper, lead, 


and iron, haye been diſcovered: in Wales. The Welch diver 
ſtamped with the oſtrich feathers, | 


Ta be known: by its 
badge of the princerof Mae... 
 PoPULATION,. INHABITANTS, ]. „The inhabitants of Wales 
MANNERS, AND: CUSTOMS. I are ſuppoſed to amount to 


449 
water, . by. the came 


| Title 
& and-cheir black cattle are ſmall likewiſe, dut excellent 


 MovunTAINS ] . would be endleſs to W the | 
1 Snomdon, in Carnarvonſhire, and 


about 300, O00, and though not in general wealthy, they are 


7 with all the neceſſaries and of the comforts | 


on, . — ago 


= he Welch are, if poſſible, more jealous of 


liberties than che Englihy-and far more italeible, but their: 
anger ſoon, abates, and they are remarkable for fidelity and 


attachment, eſpecially to their wn countrymen. They are 


three thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-two pounds 
their 


— 


vary fond-of carrying back abr peeireer to the modt: remote; 


antiquity, but we have no criterion for the authenticity of. 


their manuſcripts, ſome of which they pretend to be coeval 
with the incarnation. It is however certain, that great part 
of their antient hiſtory, eſpecially the ecclefiaftical, is more 
antient, and better atteſted than that of the 1 
Wales was formerly famous for its bards and poets, 


larly Thalieſſin, who lived about the year 450, whoſe” | 


works were certainly extant at the time of the reformation, 
and clearly euinces that Geoffrey of Monmouth was not the 
inventor of the hiſtory which makes the preſent Welch the. 


of the antient Trojans. This poetical genius ſeem 


to have influenced the antient Weich with an enthuſiaſm for- 
independency, for which reaſon Edward I. is faid- to have 


made a general maſſacre of the bards, an inhumanity which | 
was — es: Hrs The 8 


. N Ff Way. 


tlemen of fortune, who in ↄther countries commonly fo 


* 


w. A ws ER 8 
be called an unmixed peop e, as may be prov proved by keep. 


5 1 ny their antient hoſpiralit, . —* ſtrict adherence to their 


anitient cuſtoms and manners. This appears even only li 


the ſtream of faſhion... We are not, however, to — the 
mngcef aim acdility und ighnry of Wakes Jo” not” comply 


5 11er and France. 


All the better fort of the Welch ſpeak the ngliſh language, 


though numbers of them underſtand the Welch. 
Niro, I have already — — of the 
Welch clergy by Auguſtine, the popiſh apoſtle of England, 
| becauſe they would not conform to the Romiſh ritual, ales, 
after that, fel] under the dominion of 
were often weak and eredulous. The R 
en into their favour, their 


princes, who 
lergy inſinuated 
power of ab- 
the Welch, hen —— 8 
on 


> deny. in 1 one Y pro- 
they 

ede in Welch nd rf ey was for- 
- merly a vaſt dif Orig a 44 „ but the 
. rap. know- 


the” : 


e to _ the inſtruction of the —— their 
ed 
Wan the Welch huve done by ats 


tional munifirence. They. 8 bibles, 
a cm mon- Prayers, and other reli 


England, but their common in man — 0 
tenacious of their antient cuſtoms, that 2 85 ph ſeveral of 


_— and ſome antient families amon 
dlics. It is ts moto, — 


1 
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R 8 
| than it does now; and about the time of the'conquelt of Eng- 
land, the religious e ee eee ee 
of alithe cher parts of the 


- LEARNING AND.LEARNED MEN. ]- Wiles was the ſeat of | 


* England knew r It fuf- 
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wiaſſictes of the 'clergy and bards. Wickliffiſm took ſhelter 
in Wales, when it was perſecuted in England. The Welch 
and Scorch diſpute about the nativity of certain learned men, 
— Bog hiſtory the — 3 Giraldus Cam 
was publ. amden, is thought 
to have been a Welchman, and 14 mentions ſeveral 
— eee, who flouriſhed before the 
reformation. | The diſcovery of the famous king Arthur's, 
and his wife's burying place, was owing to ſome lines of Tha- 
lieffin, which were repeated before Henry II. of England, by 
2 Weich bard. Since the reformation, Wales has produced 
ſeveral excellent antiquaries and divines. Among the latter 
was Hugh Broughton and Hugh Holland, who-was a Roman 
catholic, and is mentioned by Fuller in his Worthies. Among 
the former were ſeveral: gentlemen of the name of Llhuyd, 
particular! the author of that invaluable work the Archæ- 
owland, the learned author of the Mona Antiqua, 
was likewiſe a Welchman, as was that ſtateſman and 


pꝛrelate, the lord keeper Williams, archbiſhop of York, in the 


time of king Charles I. Aſter all, I muſt be of opinion, that 
2 merit of the Welch learning in former times, lay 
knowledge of the antiquity, language, and hiſtory -of ' 


heir on country, Wales, notwithſtanding all that. Dr, 


Hickes, and other antiq quaries, have ſaid to the contrary, 
furniſhed the An — with an alphabet. This is y 


demonſtrated by Mr. Llbuyd, in his Welch preface to his 


Archzologia, and is confirmed by various monumental 7 
tions of undoubted authori 45 Rowland's Mona Anti os.) 

I muſt not however omit,” the excellent hiſtory of Henry III. 
written by lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Wick regard to modern Welchmen of learning they are ſo 
numerous, that it would be unjuſt to particulari it. any. It is 
ſufficient to ſay that their clergy are now excellent ſcholars, 
and the Welch make as a figure in literature as any off 
Gul neighbours. * The Welch ——— is as follows. 


Ein Tad, yr hwn wyt yn y nefoedd, ſanctrididier dy mu; deued 


4 corner bydded dy ewyilys ar y dzacar, megis y mae yn y ne- 


dyro i ni beddyw ein bara beunyddiol ; a madden i ni ein 


Saanen, fel y madideiwn ni im dyledwyr ; ac nac arwain ni i 
— h, the 1 eithr gwared ni v3 Parra canys eiddot tale 
deyynas, r gallu, a'r gegoniant, 1 Amen. | 
_ Crriss, Towns, FoRKTsS, AND ales contains no-ciths 
- OT HER-EDIFICES, PUBLIC bo towns that are re- 
en PRIVATE: markable, either for po» 
pulouſhefs — Beaumaris is the chief town of 
* r 2 loa ing. 


* 


*— 
N * 
= 


* 


WALES 20 


1 | 
cloathi Cardigan is ane 
> of and mines.  Caermarthen has a 


large bridge, dge, and is governed a mayor, two ſheriffs and 
rv chan who wear ſcarlet — — ere, 


Pembroke is well inhabited —— tradeſmen, and 
of the county is ſo fertile, and-pleaſant, that it is called 
| wn tle England. ——— — of Wales, I. ſhall not 
mention them. I am however to obſerve, chat Wales, in 
| ficient times, was a far more populous and wealthy country, 
than it is at preſent 5 and though 
tifications, yet many of its old caſtles are Jo ſtrongly built, 
and pn groronr $ that they might be turned into ſtrong 
forts, by a little expence; witneſs the vigorous defence which 
many o chem madle in the ai _ gun 1 Ane. nnd 
— parliament. | 92 
 ANTIQUITIES: AND cuatoslris, 5 W hes ** * 
i NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. F remains of antiquity, 
deren ef its caſtles are ftupendouſly large; and in ſotne the 
remains of Roman architecture are plainly diſcernible, The 
architecture of others are doubtful,” and ſome appear: to be 
Britiſh, and partly Roman. In Brecknoekſhire are 
rude ſculptures, upon a fone fix feet high, called the 
Maiden-Stane ; but the remains af the - inſtitutions, 
and places of worſhip, are chieſly diſcernible in the iſle of 
Angleſey, the ancient Mona, mentioned by Tacitus, who 
| ſcribes it as being the chief ſeminary of the druidieal rites 
and religion. To give a-deſcription of the Roman altars, 
antiquities and utenſils, which have been diſcovered. in Wales, 
would de endleſs; but future antiquaries may make great diſ- 
coveries from them. Among the other artificial curioſities, 
is king Offa's which is ſaid to have been a boundary 
between the Saxons, and the Welch or Britons. :Cherphilly- 
caſtle in Glamorganſhire, is ſaid to have been the largeſt in 
GBreat- Britain, excepting Windſor, and the remains of it ſhew 
— = moſt beautiful fabric. One half of a round 
tower has fallen huite down, but the other over 
more than nine feet; e e 
5 tower of Piſa in Icaby. 
Bome curious coins of Welch princes are ſaid to 8 fouud 
. in the cabinets of the curious, but 1 do not find that they 
3 have been very ſerviceable in , e 
ho 3 2417 ſr » 
3 natural curipſities are: 2». follow... At, a ſmal 
lage, called Newton in Glamorganſhire, is a . 
| 1 ing nigh ch 6) which ebbs and flows contrary to the fea, 
. is. — 1 . 172 
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| in hight, MbichaSorde wariety of Alpine gone.) In Carnar- 
vonthire-is the high mountain of Penmanmooer, acroſs the edge 


of which the public road lies, and occaſions no ſmall terror to 


many. travellers. ; from one hand the impending rock ſeems 
teady every mittuts to cruſh them to pieces, and the great pre- 
cipice below, which hangs over the ſea, is ſo hideous, and, 
till very lately when a wall was raiſed on the ſide of the 
road, full of danger, that one falſe ſtep was of diſmal conſe- 
quence, Snowdon hill is by wiangular meaſurement 1240 
2 perpendicular height. 

COMMERCE” AND MANUFACTURES.) - The Welch are on 

1 as to their commerce and manufactures, with many 
of the weſtern arid northern counties of England. Their 
trade is moſtly inland, or with England, into which they 
import numbers of black cattle, Milfordhaven, which is 
reckoned the fineſt in Europe, lies in Pembrokeſhire, but the 
Welch have hitherto reaped no great benefit from it, though 
of late conſiderable fums have been. granted 2 
its fortiſications. It lies under two capital diſadvantages. 
The firſt is, that by making it the — all the Eng- 
liſh marine, 2 bold attempt of an enemy might totally deſt ä 
the ſhi „ however ſtrongly they may be — by, wall 
and forts. The ſame objection however lies to every har 
that contains ſhi ER and — ty 'Fhe — 
and perhaps the chi van it lies under, is the ſtrong 
oppoſition to rendering it the capital harbour of the 
that it muſt meet with in parliament, from. the numerous 
Cornift: and Weſt-country: members, the benefit of whoſe 
eftates muſt be leſſened: by the diſuſe. of Plymouth and 
Portſmouth, other . town of Pembroke 
employs near 200 merchant thips, its inhabitants carry on 
an extenſive trade. In Brecknockſhire are ſeveral woollen 


manufactures, and i erty, urn ork nnn 


trade with England and even 

Coms rrru rio AND GOVERNMENT. ] Wales vas united, 
and incorporated ee e in the 27th 1 VIII. 
W by act of ament, the it was mo- 
1 cuſtoms, and 
tenures, contrary to thoſe af England, abrogated, and 
the inhabitants admitted to a participation of all the Engliſh 
liberties and privileges, y that of ſending members to 
parliament, viz. 2 for every ſhire, and a burgeſs for 
every ſhire· town, except Merioneth. By the. 34th and 35th of 
the ſame-reign,. there were ordained four ſeveral circuits, for 
the -adminiftration-of juſtice! in the ſaid. ſhires, each of which 


wa A dee; . Cheſter 


Was” "es 1 


1 * i8- 


eee the three ſeveral ſhires of Flint, Den- 
bigh and'M The {hires of Caernarvon, Merioneth, 
and Angleſey, are under the juſtices of North Wales. Thoſe 
of Cacrmarthen, Pembrokeſhire and Cardigan, have alſo their 
42 as have 3 thoſe of Radnor, Brecknock and 
eighteenth of queen Elizabeth, one other 
dab ve ned to the former juſtices; ſo that 
| eee e ſaid four circuits has tiwo juſtices Viz, 
one chief (juſtice, "and a'fecond juſtio - aſſiſtant. 
| — As to the revenues, I have already then- 
tioned the land- tax, and the crown has a certain, though 
ſmall property, in the product of the ſilver and lead- mines; 


| . | 


for his principality, does not exceed 7 or 8000 J. a 

5 2, 9 gpteep iron prince of Wales iffer from 
| ngland, only by the addition of a label of thr.c 
| 2 His cap, or of oſtrich feathers, was occaſioned by 
j of that kind, which Edward the Black Prince took from 
the king of Bohewin, when r 
tiers, and the motto is b dien, I ſerve. St. David, com- 
monly: called St. Taffy, is the tutelar ſaint of the Welch, 
und his is a leek, which is wore on his day, the 1ſt of 
March, and for which various reaſons have been affigned. 

a wr mats? The ancient hiſtory of Wales is uncertain, on 
t of the number of princes who governed it. 
they were ſovereign and independent, appears from the 
gliſh hiſtory. It — inhabited by three different 
tribes of the Britons, the Silures, the  Dimetiz, and the 
Ordoviees. "Theſe people cut out ſo much work for the Ro- 


— i 
own Toinent and: their op laws ark rey wo 
—— king of Wales, divided his dominions among his 
three ſons; and the names of theſe diviſions were, Deemetia, 
ör South Wales; Poveſia, or Powis-Land ; and Venedotia, 
er North Wales. This diviſion gave a mortal blow to the 


5 in cy of Wales. About year 1112, — — of 
phanthd ia. colony; of Flamings on the frontiers of 
2 to-ſerve as a barrier to England, none of the Welch 
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Engliſh hiftorians admit the injuſtice of their claims, In 1239, - 
the crown of England was ſupplied with a handle for the 
future conqueſt of Wales; their old and-infirm prince Llewel- 
lin, in order to be ſafe. from the perſecutions of his undutil . 
r 5 
to "> 

But no capitulation could ſatisfy the ambition of Edward L ve 

| who reſolved to annex Wales to the crown of England; ang 
Llewellin, prince of Wales, diſdaining the ſubje&ion Fes VA N 
old Llewellin had ſubmitted, Edward raiſed an irreſiſtible am 
at a prodigy expence, with which he penetrated as. far as 
Flint, taking poſſem̃on of the iſle of Angleſey, he drove _ 
the Welch to tha mountains of - Snowdon, and.obliged them 
to ſubmit to 1 pra The Welch however ſeveral. - 
efforts under Llewellin, but at laft, in 1285, he was 

, killed in battle, He was ſucceeded by his brother avid, the 
bat independent prince of Wales, , Fl into Edward's . 
hands through treachery, was by him moſt y and 
8 and dward, from that time, pretended that 

ales was annexed to his crown of England. It was about 
chis time, probably, that Edward perpetrated | the inhuman 
maſſacre of the Welch bards. Perceiving that his cruelty was 
not ſufficient to-complete his conqueſt, he ſent his queen to 
be delivered in Carnarvon caſtle, that the Welch, having a 
born among themſelves, might the more readil mm 

nize his authority. This prince was the unhappy Edward II. 
and from him the title of prince of Wales has always deſcended. 
to the eldeſt ſons of the Engliſh kings. The hiſtory of Wales 

1 and England becomes now the ſame. It is proper, however, 
to obſerve, that the of England have always found it 
their intereſt to ſoothe the Welch, with particular marks of 
their regard. I heit eldeſt ſons not only held the titular dig- 
vity, but actually kept à court at Ludlow, and a regulap | 
council with a preſident was named by the crown, for the 
— of all the affairs of the principility. This 

t ſo 1225 4 fy of policy, that when Henry 


Fi. e created princeſs & 
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Cimarz, ASO, 1 The climate of Ireland differs 


AND. sor. little from that of England, with 


zhich. it would almoſt. perfectly 
proved. Uncultivated ſwamps, 
mhabited banks of rivers, * X | 
wholſome thickneſs of air, as is the caſe with ſome parts of 
ngland itſelf ; but upon the whole the air of the cultivated 
of Ireland is as mild and ſalubrious, and as friendly to 


an 25 thas een; ſocue Bars thought. thas is 


even more ſo, a 
* The ſoil. of Ireland is gant fruitful, beyond | 
hat of England itſelf, when ly cul . 
fülage, — meadow ground d in this kin w—_ till 


F late tillage was too much —— — t chough the 
ound is excellent for the culture of all grains; and in ſome 
the northern parts of the abundance of hemp and 
are raiſed, a cultivation of infinite ady to the linen 
8 aufacture. Ireland rears vaſt numbers of cattle and 
Jeep. Fhe Iriſh wool is excellent, but many have he 
t the- prohibition of exporting it to any other nation 
ngland, is of detriment to both ki becauſe it encou-. 
zes the inhabitants to ſmuggle it into France. The. prodi- 
8 , ined inci fpplin of al proviſions e ; 
| | Excepted 


hed. 
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AN pe 
carried 
l in any other coun- 
the Iriſh foil, As to the ſeaſons 
from thoſe of Great Britain, in 
i forget that Ireland is 
no Venomous crea» 


Rivas, BAYS; ; RARSOULS, - Nor has nature been leſs 

"AND LAK Ie.  Gavdurablocs Ireland in the 
. rivers, per Firing lakes, ſpacious bays, commo- 
3 harbours and creeks, which enrich and beau- 
tify this country. The Shannon iſſues from Lough. Allen, in 
the county of Leitrim, ferves as a boundary between Con- 
„%%% ng acrory r a courſe of 
| 3 in its progreſs many beautiful lakes, it 
a Saf 442 ocean, between Kerry-point and Loop- 

s nine miles broad, The navigation 


of Dublin, and -is 
where it forms A facious — in Lag 


es, they 


kingdom, and after uniting their ſtreams below 
Sethe channel at Waterford haven. wn e 
Bur the bays; havens, harbours, e 
— the: coalt form the chief glory of Ireland, und 
render that country, ro me other in Europe, the beſt 
 Sited for ſoreign commerce. The moſt conſiderable are thoſe 
_ of Carrickfergus, Strangford, Dundrym, Carlingford, Dun- 
Mod; Debli bin, Waterford, Dungarvan, Cork, inſale, Bal- 
8 L Kilmares Dingle, 
ns Galway, Ki , 
| Ys and Loug h-Foy — | 
Ireland contains ei or, 5 its 
rep. loughs, particularly in the provinces of Ul- 
of thom produce large quantities 
great lake Neagh , between the counties 
of Antrim, "Down and Ar is — for its petri- 
quality. Though e loughs in the main have but 
T Nr nies hn an with the like bodies of 
water in other countries, yet they haye given riſe to many 
W 
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IRELAND as 
Wiſgrace their true hiſtory, and even modern xs have 
been more copious on that head than either truth ar the ſub- 
ject can admit of. Phe Iriſh are ſo fond of loughs, that, like 
the Scots, they often give that term to inlets of the ſe. 
IxL Ax D NAVIGATION. ] The inland navigation of Ireland 
is Are ve as appears 
lately been cut through different parts of the kingdom, one in 
particular (See the Map) reaching an extent of 60 miles, be- 
tween the Shannon and the Liffey at Dublin, which opens a 
communication from the Channel to the Atlantic ocean. 
In ſurveying the grounds for this canal, however, it was found 
neceſſary to catry it through a bog 24 miles over, which, 
from the ſpungy nature of that ſoil, became a work of incre-' 
dible labour and expence, in ſtrengthening the ſides, and 


other works, to prevent falling in. | 5 


MovunTains.] The Iriſh language has been more 
in diſtinguiſhing the fize of mountains than perhaps any other. 
A knock ſignifies a low hill, unconnected with any other emi- 
nence; a ſheve marks a craggy high mountain, gradually aſ- 
cending and continued in ſeveral 2 a beinn or bin ſigni- 
fies à pinnacle or mountain of the firſt magnitude, ending 


in 
a ſharp or abrupt precipice. The two laſt are often ſeen and 


compounded” together in one and the ſame range. Ireland, 
however, when compared with ſome other — * is far 
from 8 The mountains of ne and 
Iſeah, in the county of Down, are reckoned ſome of 
—— —— 
at a perpendi 105 1 
other mountains are found in Ireland, but they contain liele 
or nothing particular, if we except the fabulous hiſtories that 
are annexed to ſome of them. Some of | theſe mountains 
contain in their bowels beds of mines, minerals, coals, 
quarries of ftone, ſlate and marble, with veins of iron, lead, 


d copper. | . wk 
ForxsTs.] The chief foreſts in Ireland lie in Leinſter, 


the King's and Queen's counties, and thoſe of Wexford and 
Carlow. In Ulſter there are great foreſts, and in the county 
of Donegall and in the north part of Tyrone; alſo in the 
dounty of Fermanagh,. along Loughlin Earne, and in the 
north part of the of Down, wherein is ſome good 
timber, and the oak is ed as good as any of the Engliſh 
growth, and as fit for ſhip-building.. | 


MzeTALS AND MINERALS. e mines of Ireland are late 


diſcoveries. Several contain filver and lead, and it is ſaid that 
30 pounds of. their lead ore produce a pound of ſilver; but the 


Raf eee e Wicklow," A copper and end tain 


om the canals: that have 


x 2 ſete-provifions, 


$66 WEL 4 N D. 
at as likewiſe iron ore; ah 
Some of the Iriſh marble 
Juarries „being red ſtriped with 
Mie, Quart of fl —— 'Fhe 
eus chat are dug at Ki emit very little ſmoke, and it 
_ Evtitnins 4 chriſtalline —— fr no fediment; Thoſe 
peculiarities, with the ſerenity e air in that place, have 
rſt t& che well knows proverb, That Kilkenny con- 
FRE WED SE; r and air without 


' TroNs;,” BY SA AND LAND, | 122 
"TY -peeutiar to Ireland, her GeoduBions being much the 


fame as in England and 'Scetland. Ireland affords excellent 
turf and moſs, which are of vaſt ſervice for firing, kev 


| Sound in Ireland, but they are now _ extenninated 
heir wolf dogs, which are much larger than maſtiffs, ad by 
. 7 ble as ſpaniels. 
vbat I have already 6bſerved about the Iriſh exportation of 
been evinces the prodigious numbers of 
e as well a lack cattle, bred in that kingdom. 
are ſuid 86 be mbre plentiful there than in England. 
The fiſſi that are eaught upon the coaſts of Ireland are likewiſe 
Re ng than en thoſe of England, und ſores of theat 

th 616 Greene in their Kind. e 

OPULATION; INWABITANTS, MAN- I. Feland is ald to 
| * Es, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. 5 contain two mil- 
Bons and f half of inhabitants; but I ſuſpect that the calcu- 
ation" is over-charged by * near half 2 million. As it is of 
great comſequenee to aſeertain as near as poſſible the numbers 
of Mifiabitants of Ireland of both religions, we ſhall Ee them 


. rant nks pro- 
| Popiſh families: 
en on Ts 

N- — _ 92,424 

— — 106,407 
, 

f 44 G'S l 3 2 — 

Total ve 0 "Tort 261,423 


l nn bel: 
Which, at five — — ap) for 
Dublin, and ſeven for Cork city, makes in alf 2,015, 229 fouls, 
Tam One — War 1 = 
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IR E LAM NY. 
and land, and the vaſt emigtations of the Iriſh to Britain. e 
Britiſh colonies, and other nations ; that the above calculation 
may nearly ſerve for the preſent — —— the, balance of 
number is certainly greatly riſen. on t proteſtantiſm 3 
and in ſome late debates in the Lziſh parliament it has been aſ- 
ſerted that the, number of inhabitants ann -vehmrs 
three millions. tort 

The ald Iriſh, or, as they are termed by the proteliangs, the | 
mere Iriſh, are nerally repreſented as an ignorant, unciyis - 
lized, and blundering fort. of people. Impatient, of abuſe, 
and injury, they are implacable and violent in 2 
tions, but quick of apprehenſion, courtequs to 
patient of hardſhips. Though in theſe geſpects there ia, per- 


haps, little difference between them and the more uninſormed 


part of their neighbours, yet their barbariſms are — to 
be accounted for from accidental than natural cauſes. By far 

the greateſt number of them are papiſts, and it is prong or 
of their prieſts, who, govern them with an abſolute ſway, to 


— them in the moſt profound — hey allo lie 
er 


many legal diſabilities which in their on country diſ- 
courages the exertion both of their mental and badily facul - 
ties; but when employed in the ſervice. of foreign princes, 
they are diſtinguiſhed for intrepidity, courage, and fidelity. 
Many of their [ſurnames have an O, or Mac, placed before 
them, which ſignify grandſon and ſon: formerly the O was: 
uſed by their chief only, or ſuch as piqued themſelves upon 
the antiquity of their families. Their muſic is the bag 
pipe, but their tunes are generally of a.,melanchaly:: ſtrain 
though ſome of the lateſt airs are tively, and when ſung hy an 
Irichman, extremely diverting- The old Iriſn is generally 
in the interior parts of the kingdom, where, 7 of 

old uncouth cuſtoms ſtill prevail, particularly their funeral. 
howlings ; but this cuſtom; may be traced) in many countries 
of the continent. Their cuſtom. of r a dead eorple. 
before their doors, laid out upon tables, having a plate upon 
the body to excite the charity of paſſengets, is practiſed even 
in the of Dublin, which one could wiſh to ſee aboliſhed. 
— their convivial meetings on Hunday afternoon, dancing 
e bagpipe, but more often- quarrelling among themſelves, 
nſive to every ſtranger. Hut, as we have already ab- 
fave, theſe cuſtoms are chiefly, gonſined to the more unpo- 
liſhed provinces of the kingdom, particularly Connaught; 
the common people there having the; deaſt ſenſe of law — : 
vernment of any in Ireland, excggetheir tyrannisal land- 
rds or leaſeholders, who. ſqueeze. the ꝓcar witheut mercy. 


The common ri, in their manner — ſeem ——— 
the 


7 b 


— 


462 TRE LAN D. 
- the antient Britons, as deſcribed by Roman authors, or the 
15 _ Indian inhabitants of America. Mean huts or cabbins 
| of clay and ftraw; partitioned in the middle by a wall of 
che ſame materials, ſerve the double purpoſes of accommodat- 
ing the family, who live and ſleep promiſcuouſly, having 
Ie dad bo re 
through the roof for a chimney ; occupi 
a age or ſuch apes of furniture as are not in immediate 
1 
Their ;wealeh confiſts of u cow, en e Daub ans 
„und à ſpot for potatoes. Coarſe bread, potatoes, 
milk, and — fiſh, conſtitute their food. For 
a — plemifully the fields may be ſtocked with cattle, theſe 
poor natives ſetdom taſte butcher's meat of any kind. Their 
_ plump, robuſt, and hearty, ſcarcely know the uſe 
| of cloaths, and are not aſhamed to gaze upon ſtrangers, or 
| malt their upon the roads in that primitive manner, 


Nr 


appearance 
In this idle and deplorable ſtate, many thouſands are in 
a manner loſt to the community and to themſelves, — if 

h 


chance with their neighbours of being in- 
real principles of Chriſtianity, inured and 
ed to induſtry and labour, and ience to their 
ign, would add conſiderable ſtrength to government. 
he Spaniards and French, particularly the latter, have not 
failed to avail themſelves of the — ſituation of the 
Ixiſh at h ns Fond by pride and and in 
5 
is 


an 
in 


prieſts and jeſuits, 


| to inſuſe into the of their credulous jt 
_ diſciples/an averſion to the Britiſh it; but we have [blind ſubn 
no che pleaſing proſpect — — proteſtanti 


comm 


—— Engliſh und Scots, — qvit« 
E though not the moſt n 

. Of theſe are moſt of 

„ and ipal traders, who inhabit the 

amen dryer 

Londonderry, and other 

Iſter, which, though the pooreſt 

and its neighbourhood, by far the 


. in chat country in 
themſelves, and eſtabliſhed that 
rat 


IR E LAN . 453 
great ſtaple of Iriſh wealth the linen manufactory, which 
have ſince carried on and brought to the utmoſt — 
From this ſhort review it appears that the preſent mhabitants 
are Ae of three diſtinct claſſes of people; the old _ 

t, and depreſſed, who inhabit, or rathet ut 

tap the interior and weſtern parts; the deſcendants of the 
Engliſh, who inhabit - Dublin, Waterford, and Cork, and 
who gave a new appearance to the whole coaſt facing Eng- 
land, by the introduction of arts, commerce, fciende, and 
more liberal and cultivated ideas of the true God and primi- 
tive Chriſtianity, Thirdly, as I have already obſerved, emi- 
grants from Scotland in the northern provinces, who like the 
others are ſo zealouſly attached to their own religion and man- 

ner of living, that it will require ſome ages before the inha- 
bitants of Ireland are ſo thoroughly conſolidated and 'blended 
as to become one people. The gentry and better ſort of the 
Iriſh nation in general differ little in langu anguage, dreſs, man- 
ners and cuſtoms, from thoſe of the ſame ran in Great Bri- © 
tain, whom they imitate. -"Fheir | fulpeFcd of or is well ES 
but in chis they are ſometimes 
than real ip. 

ReLicton.] The eftebliſhed religion nd eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline of Ireland is the ſame with that of England, I bave 
already obſerved, that among the bulk of the people, in the 
r „ and that too of the molt 
abſurd, illiberal kind, A el The Iriſn papiſts ſt ill 
retain their nominal biſhops and dignitarics,' ho fubfift on 
the contributions of their yotaries. But even the 
* ſubmiſſion of the latter to their clergy, does not prevent 
tteſtantifm from making a very rapid progreſs there in towns. 
| communities. How far it may be the intereſt of England 
ſome kind of balance eren tha co religions e * | 
pt up, I mall not here enquirGm 
— many ore as England, — 
ages anabaptifts, quakers, and 

. e of — Aura rye tolerated. Great efforts 
| ky win made ever fince the days of: James I. in erecting 
ree-ſchools for : civilizing' and converting the Iriſh papiſts to 
2 The inſtitution of the incorporated ſociety for 
g Engliſh proteſtant\working-ſchools, of no 
der date than 1717, has been amazingly ſucceſsful,” as have 

inſtitutions of the ſame kind, in — induftry 
ad knowledge among the Iriſn; and no country in the world 
an ſhew greater public ſpirited efforts than have been made by 


Ke goverment of Ireland, 6 882 
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Aug up of ſo great a ſize, that one 
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 ARCHRISHOPRICS, AND/BI 41 The 
bt four, Armagh, Caſhel, ublin, and Tuam. Ks 
The biſhops. are eighteen, viz, Clogher, Clonfert, Clone, 
Cork, Derry, Down, Drumore, Elphin, Kildare, Killaloe, 
Eei hlin, Limeric, Meath, Oftory, Raphoe, and Waterford. 
ANGUAGE,] Ide language of the Iriſh is fundamengally 
95 ſame hich the n a OS, . 
tic, Which is made the Scot: ighlanders, 
2 the Iriſh coaſts. It. is, however, in a great meaſure 
2 provincial. alterations, but not fo. altered as to ren- 
425 elch and Highlanders, unintelligible to each 
other. 1 ke wage of the Iridh langu age occaſions among the 
common 1 e who ſpeak. both — and the Engliſh, a.diſ- 
"CF le tone in ſpeaking, which diffuſes itſelf among, the 
in 
underf; 


3% and e the better r ene 

It is probab 1 Ys: * 
hence the . will be nts am —— 
| LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN. ] It mt are. to believe the 
fabulous counts of Ireland, learning de 2 


ſhe: was all. the other, The 
age y 5 e 0 Oy: * 


r Förster 


a 


: 1 Se, * 2 4 wit, humour, and ſatire... The 
(rin of Farquhar's Wit is well known to all lovers of 
and to particularize other Iriſh writers of learning 

4 — genius, 5 of whom are . at ckis day, would fac 
my bounds. 1419 USO; rena n N e 
e Ireland contains but o r e (if a 


- e ae ee 9 
cen under t Colle 
5 Trinity, near Dublin, with 4 — of — 
. e in all- the 
| ulties. , At, preſent it. conſiſts of a. provoſt, ſeven 
he os Ts Wh: ol ray Dries i 
| who have mere upon on. 
viſitors are the chancellor en ene, and dn ach- 
biſhop of Dablin. Tru een 
ANTIQPITIES AND cuir. * — 
| fe — AND ene } tioned the wolf-dog 
in Ireland, and her exemption from all venomous animals 
The Iriſh goſ-hawks an gerfalcons are celebrated for thei 
| ſhape and beauty. The mogſe-decr is thought to have be, 
— 2 native. of this iland, 222 
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eleven feet from the tip of the right horn to the tip of the let 
but the greateſt natural curioſity in Ireland is the Giant's 
Cauſeway in the county of Antrim, about eight miles from 
Colerain, which is thus deſcribed by Dr. Pocoe e, late biſhop 
of Offory, a celebrated: traveller and antiquary. He ſays, 
that he meaſured the moſt weſterly point at high water, to 
the diſtance of 360 feet from the cliff ; but was told, that at 
low water it extended 60 fett further upon a deſcent, till it 

was loſt in the ſea. Upon meaſuring the eaſtern point, he 
57 feet from the oliff; and ſaw as much more of - 
it as of the other, where it winds to the eaſty 1 
R all of 
508 cauſe is: com pillars 
from three —— The eaſtern poin * «joins 
the rock, terminates in a perpendicular — formed 
upright ſides of the mere e ef (hich are tip din 
fer four inches high. Exch pillar conſiſts of ſeveral j wt © 
or ſtones, 1 = one upon another, from ſix inches to about a | 
foot in thic « „ | 

ts are {6 convex, that their prominenees are near! | 
ters of ſpheres, round each of which is a ledge which hol 
them together with the greateſt — Hon dn 
eoncave on the other fide, and fitting in the exacteſt manner 
the convexity of the upper part of that beneath it. The pil- 
lars are from one to two ſeet in diameter, and confi © | 
ne map wal ng moſt of which ſeparate very and 
— eng river 18 
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: 22 Bun this hs is nt the ol dunn pct ofthis x 
curioſity,” the cliffs themſelves being ſtill more furprizing, 
From the bottom, which is of black ſtone, to the hei tor 
about ſixty feet, they are divided at equal-diſtances by ſt. | 
of a reddiſh ſtone, that reſembles a cement about four Tides: 
in thickneſs ; upon this there is another ſtratum of the ſame 
| black None; with a ſtratum ſive inches thick of the red. Over J 
this is another ſtratum ten ſest thick divided in the ſame man- 
ner ; then a ſtratum of the red ſtone twenty feet: deep, and 
above that a ſtratum of upright pillars; above theſe pillars lies 
another ſtratum of black ſtone, twenty feet high x and, above 
this again, another ſtratum of upright-pillars, riſing in ſome 
placer to the rope of che diff, in others not ſo hig ; and in 5 
others again above it, where they are called — bs 
The-face of theſe cliffs-exterids/about threes Engliſh miles.“ 4 $f 
de cavities, 1 cataracts, and other 
and. uncommon natural objects to be met with in Iru- 
| act tom numerous to be called rarities; and "As 14S 
Nele . been 5 in deſeribing them. to 
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ls Ide bectacks are pleatantly ſituated on an emitence near 
he ciwer. They eonſiſt of fouf latge courts, in which are gene- 
rally quartered "four battalions of foot, and ome tegiment of 
1 r b. 
ure Taid' to be the and compl building of 
en nge 

The linen hall was erected at the public expence, and 
opened in the 1725, for the reception of ſuch linen doths 
as were br at to Busiin bor fake, for which there are coh- 
its. It is entirely under the direction of che 
t of the linen manufaftory of 

compoſed of the lord chancellor, the pti- 
BY Tay and the principal part of the 
This national inftitutian is productide 


Arno h preventing many frauds which other- ; 
bet rrp te dreary bow branch of trade, 4 


dr ee e ee iy 
enriched. 


ſtevens Green is a ml extenſive ſquare, being one mile 
in circumference. It is partly laid out in grave! ka, like 
St. James's park, with trees on each fide, in which may be | 
bop 1 a reſort of as much beauty, are | 

we of the public places in England 
— the green „ e Wee de 
formity is obſervable throughout the whole. Ample amends 
will de made for this by another ſpacious ſquare near 
Stevens Green, now laid out and partly built. The bouſes 
. uniform, and carried on with ſtone as far as — 
ns "the whole an air of magnificence, 
of the kind in Britaih, if we except dat. 

Ae Kult Trinity calle gan 8 op is 
built of Portland ſtore in the fineſt taſte. 

The parliament houſe was begun in 1729, and finiſhed in 
1739, at the expence of 40,0001. This oper pile is in 
general of the Tonic order, and is at this day r 
one of the foremoſt architectural beauties. The portico 
Rats mn is, perhaps, without parallel; the internal $8. 

beauties, and the manner in which the büild- 
lighted, has been much admired. Hut one of the . 
bo. fora. moſt laudable undertakings that this age can boaſt 
of, is the building 2 Lone wall about the: breadth of a mode 
rate ſtreet, a ionable height, and i ma ye > 1 7 
to confine the of the bay, and to Welser 7 * 

"The il government of Dublin 107 
civi is by by a 
_ the fame as in London, Every third year, the 1 
3 
8 
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| FA of England, with * families, from vi 
ut 


the roads of Ip 
- quented, eſpe 
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r and, its liberties, which: they call 


riding the Franchiſes. Upon this occaſion the citizens ,vie 


. with h each other, in ſhow and oftentation, which is ſometimes 
uctive of diſagreeftble conſequences to many of their fami- 
lies. In Dublin are two large theatres, that are generally 
all filled, and which ſerve as a wo. of — my to thoſe in 
London. In this city are 19 LD churches, 8 chapels, 
5 churches for F 3 and 1 for Dutc 
12 meeting-houſes, 1 for methodiſts, 2 for quakers, 

-3%R oman catholic chapels... A royal hoſpital, 12 2 at 


| . Chelſea, for invalids; a lyin hoſpital, - with dens, | 
BE nnd Ind aur: in the nel . * 


1 an hoſpital for 


lunaticks, built by the famou dota Smit, — himſelf 


And in- 

i whatever w If in this city, he 
ill perceive a 22 of —_— 2 —— and if 
k over the whole kingdom, he will con- 
clude that works of ornament and public EMO in 3 
keep pace with thoſe erecting, great as they are, over the dif- 


ſerent parts of Great Britain. For it muſt be acknowledged 
that no nation in Europe, comparatively ſpeaking, has ex- 
7 1 ſuch ſums as the grants 
| been, and continues to be, the life and ſoul of whatever is 
carried on; witneſs the many noble erections, churches, 1 
hoſpitals, bridges; 22 forming of harbours, public roads, 


of the Iriſh parliament, which 


canals, and other public and private undertaki 


ngs. 
It has, however, been matter of ſurprize, that with all this 


ſpirit of national improvement, few or no * inns are to be 
met with in Ireland. In the capital, whi 
among the ſecond order of cities of Europe, there is not * 


inn that deſerves that name. This may, in ſome meaſure * | 


accounted for by the long, and ſometimes. dangerous p 
from Cheſter ani! Holyhead to Ireland, which E the gen- 
ting that iſland; 


as it is now propoſed to make turnp ike roads to Port- 
patric in Scotland, from whence the palſage is ſhort and ſafe, 


7 when the rural beauties of that kingdom 


are more generally known. For though in England, France, 


and Italy, a traveller meets with views the moſt luxuriant and 
. rich, de is ſometimes. cloyed with a ſameneſs that runs through 
| the whole: but in thole countries of North Britain and Ire- 


mountains, whoſe tus bully down upon the 


land, the rugged 
clouds, the n lakes, enriched 


3 


iſlands, the 


cataracts, | "the numerous feathered, creation, 
hopping ' 


5 
”o + . 


d may by this means become more fre- 


h proteſtants, 7 * 


| _ died a lanatic ; and 2 e hoſpitals for ts f 
kind. Some of — hes have been ] Jeu, 
and others are 3 in amore * 


— 


may be claſſed 


— 


reed cs cc. 


FT 


— 
— 
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All — . — north part: of Ireland is ſituated ſo near 


more — leſs conſiderable ones) are chief 


asser 7 L A ESL, SE Bo * 


den de Ireland into England by her ablegte Lese ge 
vous to her. u iel 51 T5004 
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bopping from cliff to cliff, and other pleafing and uncommon 
natural objects, that frequently preſent themſelves in various 
forms and ſhapes, have a wonderful effect upon the imagina - 
tion, and are pleaſing to the fancy of ev Airer of nature, | 
however rou rough or unadorned with artificial beauties. 

is deſervedly reckoned the ſecond city in Ireland, in 
Morn riches, and commeree; - It lies 129 miles ſouth-/ 
2 Dublin, and contains above 8100 houſes, inhabited 
chiefly by proteſtants. Its haven is deep, and well ſheltered | 
from all winde; but "ſmall veſfels' only come up to its quay, 
and ftand about ſeven miles up the river Lee. This is th. 
chief port of merchants in the kingdom; and there is, per 
haps, more beef, tallow, and butter ſhipped off here, than in 


all the other ports of Ireland put together. Hence chere is a. 
from reſort of ſhips to this port, particularly of thoſe bound 


Great Britain to Jamaica, -Barbadoes, and all the Carib- 
which put in here to victual and complete their 
. inſale is a populous and ſtrong town, with an ex- 
cellent harbour, and 1 commerce and . 

and it is; moreover, occaſionally à ſtation for the navy 4 
for which end _ is furniſhed with proper-naval- rs” 
and aterford is ee next to Cork for 
riches and lpping. It is commanded by Duncannon Fort, 
and on the weſt fide'of the town is a citadel” "Limeric is a 


handſome, populous, eee "Gs city; and lies oy 


be Beg a ts e beende f- 
2 ſeaport and't town att 0 
the Lagen . where it falls Ig Carriekferg 20 


Downpatrick has 2 flouriſhing linen manufacture. Nun 
fergus (or Tnockfergus) is by ſome deemed the capital town; 
of the province; has a good harbour and” caſtle, Joo 
commerce; : (or Londonderry, as it is molt | uſually 

called) ſtands on Lough-Foyl, is. 4 Arong' little cit [ating 
ſome linen manufactures, With ſome cbmmeree / 8 


and, thut they are Wacht of, each others casts. 
gal, the county<town of the fue name (otherwiſs called the 
county of LEES is a place of ſome trade; as is likewiſe® 
Ennis Al-which 1 ct-entioded' places, and. mak 
induſteiouſlyg employed in the manufaRturing? of linen nd» 


linen threud, to the preat” benefft of the whole kin 


Which, by its vaſt annual exportations of linkn into deen 4 
is enabled to pay for the great annual importatiohs from 
land into: Ireland. and: likewiſe to render the toney conſtantly 


Werner 9 
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1 hough Ireland contains no byes? #ecording to the 
4 
modern, improvements in fortification, yet it bas — forts 
and garriſons, that ſerve 1 ſmecures to military 
officers, The f chief are 4 and Culmore fort, Cor, 
Limeric, Kinſale, Duncannon, Roſt-Caſtle, Bablin. Char- 
Lad N Carriefergu = 1 and Athlone. 
deputy governars, under 
þ denomination, v whe have. pecuniary Se 


* cannot dae ee het Ireland i is e 
many public edifiecs, that can compare with thoſe Cn 
| be found: in-gountries where ſovercigns and their conrts reſide, 
eee > buildings, which do hagour wo 
the. taſte and-public ſpine the ee The parkament 
et — of 


— oa jets and many mee 2 bie E 
buildinge, de to bs ſeep: in Ireland. The Leith day. — 
entry of fortune, now vie with thoſe of England 50:the » mag- 
* aby ure of their houſts, and the elegance of their: 
 oxnament3cy but. it would be whjuſt, where there are ſo marry" 
equal; i taſte; and magnifiecuce, to. particulaniap-any.'! In 
67% pgcaf..the.public buildings. of this kingdom, I muſt noe 
ther; e ing og ldiers are lodged, 
E Foffye 1 e inhabitants. 0 160 
ne dn 1 but I hate mg 
ander „g # 
— ni IE bow 2 — 5 
* a ono 
Yah: rg: yin Haw ae 0 1 


Were 


f ibition which 

s chan d0 cultivate-th the earl their We and 

9 on to malta the beſt of their natutal ſitnation 

Lo cur, They even complain that the benefits of their: 

linen N apr e eee 
0 I in; and repeated 


f 160. 8 . — 2 
n = 2 to IN wes Dana 
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klngdom'of 
upon, the imperial crown of Great Britain, as being inſepa- 


with o that of En land; A chief 
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of weer 
"Oi, linen 


— AND 5 mc m1 — is an a 


 Liſtin@, though a dependent ſubordinate kingdom. It 


only entitled the dominion or lordſhip of Ireland, and thun 

— be ſtile was no other 2 Lord ot 
til! the of king He when be 

Weck. Te 1925 


X ee 


bing ng IL, we lewd 
* 2 + pot mg. me” and — to * Iriſh nation; 
at the council of Lifmore; And as: Ireland, thus. 
conquered, planted, and —— fill oontinues in a Nato o 
ee, it muſt neceſſarily conform to, n 
fuch laws as the ſuperior ſtate inks proper to-preſcribe, . 
But this ſtate of dependence being almoſt forgotten, no 
ready to be difputet by the'Triſh nation, 1 — 
ſome to how that matter 
wad ergy "ag — 6th of I. it is declared, that the 
Fladen ought to be ſubordinate to, and 


united thereto; and that the king's majeſty; with the 

t of the lords and commons of Great —— 

. hath power to make laws to bind the people of Ireland. 

The 'conftitution of the Triſh government, as it ſtands a 

t, with regard to diſtributive juſtice, is nearly the ſame 
governor, who generally 

lord lieutenant, 5 ſent over from En gland by 

king, — he repreſents, but his power is in ſome — 

ed, and in others enlarged, according to the king's 

prod men or the exigency of the times. On his entering upam 

this honourable office, his letters patent are publickly read it 


che council-chamber, and having taken the uſual oaths befors 
Lee ns em the ſword, „ 


Gg 4 
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478 1.x E L AN D. — 
him, is delivered into his hands, and be is ſeated in the chair 
of ſtate, attended by the lord chancellor, the members of tho 
ous council, the peers and nobles, the king at arms, à ſer- 
geant at mace, and other officers of ſtate; and he neyer ap- 
f pears. publickly without being attended by a bady of horſe». 
ards. Hence, dune enten J. his train and 
lender, there is no viceroy in ehriſtendom t comes noarer 
e ee ee He has a council com- 

+ poſed of the great officers of the cron; namely, the chan- 
 eellor, treaſurer, and ſuch. of the archbiſhops, -carls, biſhops, 
barons, /j and gentlemen, as his majeſty is pleaſed to 
you. he parliament here, as well as in England, is the 
1 7 Which is convened by the king's writ; and 


2 ear. It conſiſts, n in Eng- 
33 of 2 * Of che former, SO 


are Enalih or or. Britiſh peers or commons of Great Britain ; 
a. few are papiſts, ho cannot fit without being properly 1 
lified ; and the number of commons amount i 
hundred. Since the acceſſion of his preſeut majeſty i pars par- 
liaments have; been rendered octennial, The Jaws are made 
by the houſe of lords and commons, after which they are ſent 
to England for the royal approbation ; when, if approved of. 
by his majeſty and council, they paſs the great ay of. dE 
land, and are returned. | . 
„For the regular diſtribution of juſtice, there are alto i in 12 
deer held annually for Ne deciſion of cauſes; and 
of juſtice, the « 500 cery,  king's-hench, mon- 
uer. The bieh-ſheriffy of the ſeveral COune. 
were e choſen by the people, but are now nomi- 
 pated by the lord lieutenant, From this general view it ap- 
; . and FF 


PER” 4 


* 
. it 


in Ireland as in Engl 
and t 


— to . half 3 | 
ain —_— that ” 
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the improyement o their country 


. 


— 
a= r * ag * inland ae, dale, 


| highways, . 
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wine is ſold in the metropo 
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REL AND a 
highways, churches, premiums, proteſtant ſchools, and other 
particulars, which do bonour to the wiſdom and patriotiſm of 


that parliament... ; 


And it is alſo a happy circumſtance for the Iriſh, that 

the revenues neceſſary for the ſupport of their nment, 

and other purpoſes, are raiſed with ſo. much eaſe as to be 
ſcarcely felt by the people. Their lands are not faddled with 
heavy taxes, nor their trade with foreign nations cramped by 
innumerable duties, Hence proceed the amazing low prices 
of almoſt every article of 2 conſumption. Good claret 
is of N at two ſhillings 

a bottle, and other liquors. proportionably cheap. Butcher s 
meat, though now on the riſe, is ſold at two pence pet pound; 
turkies at twenty 12 and other poultry at a trifling ex- 
PENCE, Soap and candles ſo low as to tempt coaſting veſſels 


to ſmuggle them into Britain. In the interior parts, but- 


chers meat is . ſold at one penny farthing per pound; large 
fowls at three pence each. $577 the ES. upon i = 
trade fits eaſy, appears from the cheapneſs of almoſt every 
article fabricated ther. Newſpapers of a large ſize are fold at 


A halfpenny, and advertiſements of a moderate length are in- 
ſerted for ſixpence. Such was the happy ſituation: of Great 


Britain before the commencement of that load of debt, con- 


. trated in conſequence of our foreign connections, and fruit- 
leſs campaigns in Germany and Flanders. 


Cons. The coins of Ireland are at preſent of the ſame 
denominations. and. the like fabric with thoſe of England, 
only an Engliſh ſhilling paſſes in Ireland for thirteen pence. . 


What the antient coins of the Iriſh were, is at preſent a mat- 


1 


ter of mere curioſity. and great uncertainty. 


MikTrART STRENGTH. ] Ireland maintains and pays an 
army of 16,000 men, who have been often of ſingular ſervice 
to England. The reader, from the ſketch I have already. 
given of the population of Ireland, may eaſily form an eſti- 
mate of the number of fighting men in the kingdom, Thole, - 
parts of Ireland. that dE uncultivated, contain numbers 
of inhab.tants that have very little ſenſe either of divine or 


human laws, and regular forces are abſolutely neceſſary for 


keeping, them in order, witneſs the late inſurrections of the 
White boys, and other banditti, who were inſtigated by their 


practi It does not, however, appear that the bulk of the 
r 


iſh catholics are fond of a revolution in government, as few 


or none of them joined Thurot in his deſcent upon Carrick- 


. the pretender in the laſt 


ellion, 


+ 


| g Hisronv,) The Iriſh monks have formed a more regular 


plan of antöent hiſtory, for their on country, thay is to. be. 
. . N 4 v4 * met 
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wet with ire other countries, and wich fueh | hams hs 
ar has been adopted by men of conſiderable They 
have carried up a ſucceſſion of great, wiſe, fla fac, Io kings, 
i is the time of the # , and have made Ireland | 
- Nourifh in all the arts and ſeiences, efpecially thoſe of governs 
ment, before they were known in N- ono 
Writers, et, after the Auguſtan age, have 
the "as being no better than ſava „and the moſt cre- b 
dible of the modern hiſtorians, ſpeak © them as being, in the 
beginning of the Sftcenth century, à nation of Barbarians, 
though it may de admitted that efore this period, fome of 
rs and clergy, who kad ada? 
Europe, were holy and learned men. 
That the northern parts of "Ireland wete | from the 
weſt of Scotland, as being 2 far more invi foil, is more 
than 7 and it is bay that trons from other 


of E ght mingle with the riginal Triſh; 
+ whats TN bts, rg ger Speer agg Sir New 
Ware, he belt of the th untiquaries, and x man Faß, 


learning and candour, ſpeaks with digh comer contempt of the Irifh 
before they were converted to Chri by Se. Patric, x" 
Scote who died in 493. After tvs Af were occafion-. 
ally invad the Saxon 25 England, but in che 
| 795 and 798 Danes atid Normans or as they ab ed, 
ings, invadelf the cafe of Ireland, 
24 who . ſtone edifices in that ki Tok habi 
tions of the Iriſh,” till that time, were of hurdles covered with” 
fra and ruſhes, and a few ol ſolid timber. The natives, - 
however, defetded themſefves bravely againſt the Eafterlings, 
who ile Dublin, Waterford, Limerick Wexford and Cork, 
but they: reſided chiefly at Nublin, or in its neighbo 
which, by the old Triſh, was called Fingal, or the Land o 
Stra Tue natives, tbour the year 9 e ſeem ro have 
called, to thejr afhſtance "the Anglo-Saxon e bop 
Nad then a confiderable maritime is # ob have 
ven occaſion for his clergy to e im Kin of great part of 
d. It is certain, that Dan Was A time 2" 
Souriming city, and that the 5 Irifh gave the Eaſterſi 
ſeveral defeats, though N i heir countrymen Treaty 
continent, the Iſle an, and the Hebrides. | 
Though the uſe of letters had been by this time introduced 


into Ireland, yet its hiſtory is Rill very confuſed, We know, 
however, 2 1 it was diy deck amongft ſeveral. petty princes, 
and that Henry II. of England, provoked” at their piracies, 
and their aſfiſting his enemies, by the inſtigation of the Pope, = 


' had reſolved to ubdue them. A fair pretext offered about 
year 1168. Dermot Mae Martough, king of Leinſter, 


— 


— 
* 
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Permot's daughter Eva. In 116g, t 


H. Who pre reſtore him x. af taking am oath of 
wo the erown of England for himſelf, and alt the petty 
kings depending on him, who were very numerous. Henry, 
who was then in, France, recommended Mac Dermor's cauſe 
to the Enghk barons, and particularly to Strongbow,. carl of 
Pembroke, Robert Fitz Stephen, and Maurice wi Gerald. 
Thofe nobletmen undertook the expedition much the ſame 
ineiples as the Norman and Breton lords vid the conqueſt of 
En gland under William I. and dow was to matry Mac 
e adventurers reduced 
the- towns of Wexford ee 3 and the ee year 
Strongbow arriving with 2 ſtrong romforcement, hi is marriage 
"The defendants of the  Dixies continued fill | of 
lin, which, after ſome ineffectual oppoſition made by king 
nnor, was taken arid phindered-by the Engliſh foldiers, 


but Mac Turkil the Daniſh king (eſcaped to his ſhipping. 


the death of Dermot, Henry II. became jealous of cart 
ngbow, ſeized upon his eſtates in England and Wales, 
Need tus fubjects from Irekand. The Iriſh, about the - 
time, to the amount of about 60,000, beſi Dublin, 
under ynder Ling O'Connor ; but though all Strongbow's/ Iriſh 
allies had now left him, and the city was reduced 

is great extremity, he forced the Iriſh to raiſe the ſiege wich 
peer 10, and going over to England he appeaſed Henry by 
e to him and his 'heirs, and reſigning into. his 
hand alf the Iriſh cities and forts he held. During 'Strong- 


bow's abſence,” Mae Turkil returning with a great fleet, at- 


n a city of Dublin, but was killed at the 


3 N ended the race of the Eaſterling princes im 


Ih 17 
 ſadiers, e de Fr 1. none of his' Tale nobility, landed near 
Waterford ; and not only all the petty” princes of Ireland, 


400 knights, 4060 veteran | 


pting the king of Ulſter, but' the great king Roderic 
Connor, fabenitted to Henry, who pretended that O Con- 

mes fubmiffion included that of Ulſter, and that conſequently 

he was . e fovereign of Ireland. Be that as it 

will, he to keep a magnificent court, and held a — 

liament at Dublin, where he parcelled out the eſtates of 


land, as William the Conqueror had done in wn, 2m Bk to his 


un nobility.” He then ſettled a il adnunifiration at 
. IM ah Dublin, 
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Dublin, as near as poſſible to that England, to h he. 

returned in 1173, having 4 ROS 254 

n with all the liberties and free c ae, ſays 
their charters, which the citizens of ers rom 


ys 
\#o-/flouriſh. Thus hy conquelt of 


that time Dublin 
y- the Engliſh almoſt with as much 


| who, 
his gic 
| * FL themſelves hateful-to the Iriſh, who were other- 

opts well diſpoſed, towards the Engliſh. Richard I. was 
' UW muc 


a 1385, went over in perſon. to Ireland; but John and 


taken up with the cruſades ey much regard to 
al „ N but king John, after his acceſſion, made 


amends ſor his former dERAVIOUr towards the Iriſh. He enlar- 


which was din the gliſh ny 
find, however, that the 9 


; and exerciſed all acts of overeignty within their own, ſtates 3 


this was pretty, mucH the-caſe ſo late as the reign. 
mes 


The 1 1 of Henry III. bis wars, and 


 Gaptivityy, 2 5 the I 1 opinion of the Engliſh 
government — 2 — | 
quiet under 10 ſon E * Gael „the famous favourite 


af EY . Acquirgd great credit while he aQed as licur 


Ty wks 


ſuggeſted to the * the idea af = their: 


1 92 the En 1 ＋ 
args ug ſupported. by his brother in he was 
actually ta at Dundalk, and narrow e 
malte of Dublin. . The : 


violent in the de of his W 
killed by Bermingham th 
II. ruled 1 00 with. 


22 


a ft ſeveral excellent acts 
5 during the 2 of 


EE renewed. in Ire oy Oo. ROK; 
and pul race on. the ſide "I the Hag — 
broke qut, in which-the 


nl 


3 that prevailed we their princes or _— | 
| Henry gave the title of Lord of Ireland to his ſon; John, 


Norman courtiers made a 4 uſe of their power, 


be antient. princes in other places paid him no, more — | 
nominal ſubjeRtion, . I. — þ by their old Brehon laws, 
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Ireland, but. the ſucceſſes of the Sept King, Ros 
mol gens Fatal tothe Ea a 3: | 


ounger Bruce A have gal ; 


» Gan country... e au "I 
a 7 2. commotions, | 
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inconſiderable ſhare, A ſucceſſion of ,vigorous brave gover- | 


nors, however, at laſt quieted the inſurgents 4. and about the 
year 1361, prince Lionel, ſon to Edward III. having married 
the heireſs of Ulſter, was ſent over to govern Ireland, and, if 
poſſible, to reduce its inhabitants to an entire conformity, with 
.the laws of England. In this he made a great progreis, but 
did not entirely accompliſh it. It appears, at this time, that 
the Iriſh were in a very flouriſhing condition, and that one of 
the greateſt grievances they complained of was, that the Eng- 
liſh ſent over men of mean birth to govern, them. In 1394. 


Richard 11. Rang that the execution of his deſpotic ſchemes _ 


in England muſt be abortive without farther ſupport, paſſed 
over to Ireland with an army of 34,000 men well armed and 
appointed. As he made no uſe of force, the Iriſh, looked 
upon his preſence to be a high compliment to their nation, 
and. admired the magnificence of his court. Richard, on the 
other hand, courted them by all the arts he could employ, and 
beſtowed the honour of knighthood on their chiefs, In ſhorty 
he behaved ſo as to entirely win their affections, In 1 

Richard being then deſpotic in England, undertook "PF 


expedition into Ireland to revenge the death of his lord lieu - 


tenant, the earl of, March, who had been. killed by che wild 
Triſn. His army again ſtruck the natives with conſternation, 
and they threw themſelves upon his mercy. It was during this 
expedition that the duke of landed in England, and 


* - 


Richard, upon his return, finding himſelf deſerted, ang. that 


be could not depend upon the Iriſh, ſurrendered his.crown ts 


his rival. 


* The Hit, after Richard's death, fill ned 


affection for the houſe of York, and upon thi 
family's claim to the crown, embraced. its /cai 
acceſhon of Henry VII. to the crown of Englan not 
reconcile them to his title, as duke of Langaſter, and the 


Iriſh, readily joined Lambert Simnel, who pretended to be hs 


eldeſt ſon of Edward IV. but for this they paid dear, being 
deſeated in their attempt to invade Englang. A This madg them 


1 — 


ſomewhat cautious at firſt of joining Perkin Warbeck, not- 


withſtanding his plauſible pretences to be the duke of Vork, 
ſecond ſon of Edward IV. He was, however, at laſt recog- 


' nized as king by the Iriſ and in the preceding pages the, 


reader may learn the event of his hiſtory, Henry behaved. with, 


moderation towards his favourers, was contented with re- 
quiring the Iriſh nobility to take a freſh oath of allegiance to 
his, government. This lenity had the deſired effect, during 
the adminiſtration of the two earls of Kildare, the earl of © 
Surry, and the earl of Ormond. Henry VIII. governed Ire- 
land by ſuppotting its chiefs againſt each other, but they were 


tam pered 


_gebeltion —— — 
lord deputy, and who was won over by the emperor, but was 
at laſt hanged" we Tyburn. After this, the Houſe of Auſtria 


however,. nd the princes of the houſe of 


The Pope, 


Jrifh, ſtill 
from them vaſt numbers of men to their armies, where they 
as in Europe. This created inex- 
"Engliſh government, even in the 


1 


Fi 


the reign of , 
of queen Elizabeth. The perpetual diſputes ſhe had with 
the Roman Catholics, both at home and abroad, gave her 


„ and the Pope, and the houſe of Auſtria 


H, 


fl 


? 
4 
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iards poſſeſſed themſelves of K inſale; and the rebellions 
who baffled and outwitted her favourite general 
Eſſex, are well known in the Engliſh hiſtory. 

-deputy Mountjoy, who ſucceeded Eſſex, was the 
iſhman who gave a mortal blow to the practices of 
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inging Tyrone priſqner to England; where 
by queen Eleabeth in 1602. This lenity, 
ter, is a proof of the dreadful apprehen- 
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by remitting money, and ſometimes fending over troops to the 
up their intereſt in that kingdom, and drew 


$ found new reſources inſt her in Ireland. The 


5 in Ireland, by defeating them and the Iriſh before 
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fions Elizabeth had from the popiſh intereſt in Ireland; e 
I. confirmed the poſſeſſions af the Iriſh; but ſuch was the 
influence of the pope and 2 chat the earls of Ty- 
rone and T'yreonnel, and their party, ned a news rebellion, 
and — to ſeize the caſtle of 2 Dublin, ; but their plot 
being diſcovered, their chiefs fled beyond ſeas. They were 
not Py a ; * 8 EN HY * Sir Cali 
to a rebcllion, by promiſing him ſpeedy ſu 

ies of men and money from Spain. Sir Calim was killed | 

in the diſpute, and his adherents were taken and executed. 


The attainders of the Iriſh rebels which paſſed in the reigns 


of James and Elizabeth, veſted in the crown $13,465 acres, 
in the ſeveral counties of 'Donnegal, Tyrone, Colerain, Fer- 
managh, Cavan, and Armagh; and enabled the king to make 
that proteſtant plantation in the north of Ireland, which now, 
from the moſt rebellious province of the kingdom, is the moſt 
quiet and reformed. 

Thoſe prodigious attainders, however juſt and acceſſary they 
might be, operated fatally for the Engliſh in the reiga af 
Charles I. The Iriſh Roman-catholics in general, were in- 
Ruenced by their prieſts to —— not only to repoſſeſs the lands 
of their forefathers, but to the popith religion in Ireland. 
They therefore entered into a deep and deteſtable conſpiracy 
for maſſacring all the Engliſh proteſtants in that ki 
In this they were encouraged by the unhappy diſſentions that. 
broke out between the king 
and Scotland, "Their bloody plan being diſcovered by the 
Engliſh at Dublin, — that city from fal- 
Iing into their hands. They however partly executed, in 
2641, their horrid ſcheme of maſſacre: but authors have not 
agreed as to the numbers who were murdered ; perhaps they 
have been exaggerated by warm proteſtant writers, ſome of 
whom have mounted the number of the ſufferers to 40,000 z 
other accounts ſpeak of 10,000 or 12,000, and fome have even 
diminiſhed that number. What followed in conſequence of 
this rebellion, and the reduction of Ireland by Cromwell, 
who retaliated the cruelties of the Iriſh upon therale}ves, 
belongs. to the hiſtory of England. It is certain that they 
ſmarted fo ſeverely, that they were quiet during the reign of 
Charles II. His ſueceſſor and brother, even after the 
Revolution took „found an aſylum in Ireland ; and was 
encouraged to hope, chat by the aſſiſtance of the natives there, 
be might remount his throne: but he was deceived, and his 
2 fillanimity co-operated with his diſappointment. He 

en out of Ireland by his ſon-in-law, after the battle 
2 — the only victory that William ever gained in 
K is cue, bought at che head of an 3 
P 


ks his parliaments in England 
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" plined rabble, but his French auxiliaries were far from behav- 
ing as "hoes. It muſt be acknowledged, however, that he 
t both the field and the kingdom too ſoon for a brave man, 
The forfeitures that fell to the crown on account of the Iriſh 
' rebellions and the Revolution, are almoſt incredible; and had 
the acts of parliament which gave them away been ſtrictly 
- enforced; Ireland muſt have been peopled with Britiſh inha- 
bitants.” But many political reaſons occurred for not driving 
the Iriſh to deſpair. The friends of the Revolution and the 
proteſtant religion were ſufficiently gratified out of the for- 
feited eſtates. Too many of the Roman-catholics might have 
been forced abroad; and it was proper that a due balance 
 Hould be preſerved between the Roman-catholic and the pro- 
teſtant intereſt. eee eee e 
. It was therefore thought prudent, to relax the reins of go- 
vernment, and not to put the forfeitures too rigofouſly inte 
execution. The experience of half a century has confirmed 
the wiſdom of the above conſiderations. The lenity of the 
meaſures purſued in regard to the Iriſh Roman catholics, and 
the great pains taken for the inſtruction of their children, with 
the progreſs which knowledge and the arts have made in that 
country, have diminiſhed the popiſh intereſt ſo much, that 
the Iriſh proteſtants have of late diſputed many points of their 
depengency. The ſpirit of induſtry has enabled the Iriſh to 
know their own ſtrength and importance, to which Tome 
accidental circumſtances have \concurred,. All her ports are 
now opened for the exportation of wool and woollen yarn to 
any part of Great-Britain. And of late years acts of parlia- 
ment have been made occaſionally for permitting the importa- 
tion of ſalt beef, pork, butter, cattle and tallow, from Ireland 
to Great- Britain. N N e 
Hlo far the late act for rendering parliaments in Ireland 


| _  otennial * may operate to its beneſit, is as yet impoſſible to 
de determined: in all appearance, it will create a very mate - 


rial alteratioh in the civil policy of that kingdom, and will 
prove to be by no means for the benefit of that independency 
upon England which is ſo much the idol of the Iriſh patriots. 
It is likewiſe to be apprehended, that the octennial returns of 
general elections, may have a fatal effect upon the morals of 
the labouring people, as is too often ſeen in England, where 
| induſtry flouriſhes moſt in thoſe places (witneſs Mancheſter, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield) which ſend no member to the 
///» ˙ A e 
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I might here conelude the geography and hiſtory of-Great« 
Bat 80 Ireland, were it not that ſeveral 2 are 
under the allegiance of the crown of England, and havi 
local privileges and diſtinctions, could not be comprehend 
under a more general head. In treating of them therefore 1 
ſhall deviate from my common method, but obſerye brevity as 
much as the ſubject will permit. 


TTT ed 
nn 
HIS is not the Mona mentioned by Tacitus. Some 
I think that it takes its name from the Saxon word 
{or among) becauſe lying in St. George's Channel, it is at an 
| equal diſtance from the kingdonis of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; but Mona ſeems to have been a generical name with 
the ancients for any detached iſland, Its length from north to 
ſouth is about thirty miles, its breadth, from eight to fifteen 3 
and the latitude of the middle of the iſland is fifty-four | 
ſixteen minutes, north. is ſaid, that on a clear day, the 
three Britannic kingdoms may be ſeen from this iſland. The 
air here is wholeſome, and the climate, only making allowance 
for the ſituation, pretty much the ſame as that in the north of 
England, from which it does not differ much in other reſpe&t. 
The hilly parts are barren, and the champain fruitful in Wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, flax, hemp, roots, and pulſe. The ridge 
of mountains which as it were divides the iſland, both obs 
and fertilizes the vallies, where there is good paſturage. The 
better ſort of inhabitants have good ſizeable horſes, and a ſmall 
kind, which is ſwift and hardy; nor are they troubled with 
any noxious animals. The coaſts abound with ſea-fowl ; and 
the puffins, which breed in rabbit-holes, are almoſt a ny 
fat, and eſteemed very delicious, It is faid that this 
abounds with iron, lead, and copper mines, though un 
as are the quarries of marble, ſlate, and ſtone, .. © 
The Ifle of Man contains feventeen pariſhes and four towns 
on the ſea coaſts. Caſtle-town is the metropolis of the iſland, 
and the ſeat of its government ; Peele, which, of late years, 
begins to flouriſh; Douglas, which has the beſt market and 
trade in the iſland, as well as the richeſt and moſt populous 
town, on account of its excellent harbour, and its fine mole, 
| extending into the ſea ; Ramſey has likewiſe a conſiderable _ 
i | commerce, on account of its. ſpacious bay, in which ſhi 
may ride ſafe from all winds excepting the north-eaſt, "The 
; reader, by throwitig his eyes on the map, may ſee how 
. ' conveniently. this ifland is ſituated for being the ſtorehyule 
of ſmugglers, which it *was till within” theſe few years, to 
by , Vor. . : H h I | 2 the 
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the inexpreſſible prej ee div majeſty's revenue 3-204 this 
OF eee hiſtory of the iſland. 
During the time of the Scandinavian rovers on the ſeas 
hich ave beforemeritioned, this iſland was their rendezvous, 
and their chief force was here collected, from whence they 
annayed the Hebrides, Great - Britain and Ireland. The kings 
of Man are often mentioned in hiſtory ;: and though we have 
no 
Meir names, yer they e hay for ſome” ages maſters 
of thoſe ſeas. About the 1263, 23 king of 
Scotland, 2 pled prince, hog defeated Danes IT 


Its bob to acknowledge him as lord paramoun 


and, till it was reduced by Edwatd I. and the kings of 
Lack, from that time, Seed the ſuperiori:y over the 
iſland; though we find it Me fled by the poſterity of its 
Daniſh princes, in the reign of Edward III. who diſpoſſeſſed 
the laſt queen NE the illand, and beſtowed it on his n 
Mon e, earl of Saliſbury. His family being forfeited, 

N V. beſtowed Man, and the patronage of the biſhopri 
the Northumberland famil y, and that being forfeited, 

upon Fir John Stanley, whoſe poſterity, | the earls of Derby, 

| 39 it, till, by failure of heirs male, it devolved upon 
ke of Athol, 3 married the ſiſter of the laſt lord Derby. 
caſons of Rate rendered it neceſſary for the crown of Great- 
1 0 to . the cuſtoms and the iſland from the Athol ‚ 
family, the bargain was completed by 70, O00 l. being 


— 


territorial property in the iſland, though the form of its go- 

Eren is altered, and the kin wh, now the fame fi 7 
wers, and prerogatives, as the Jokes formerly 3825 b 
itants, alſo, retain many of their antient conſtitutions and 


The eſtablilincd / religion in Man is that of the church of 
* The king has now the nomination of the biſhop, 
Fern 4s called biſhop of Sodor and Man ; and he enjoys all the 


. Britiſh houſe of peers, his ſee never. having been 
. erected into an Engliſh barony. The eccleſiaſtical government 
is well kept up in this iſland, and the livings are comfortable. 
„The language, wh ch is galled the Manks, and i ſpoken by 


| languages. Teſtament and Com- 
mon on Frog) 2 5 N entre into the Manks lan- 


ives, who are ſaid to 2 to above 20, ooo, 


| * Lee an. be Fm better ſort” 


. 
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wo 
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account of ſucceſſion, and know but a few of 


8 to the ſuperiority of Man, and obliged eee - 
t ſecms to 
ve continued, either tributary or in property of the kings of 


paid to the duke in . The duke, however, retains his 


| 3+ «x and pre-eminences of ather biſhops, but does 
| not poi in 
the beg people, is bar els or Iriſh, but wich 4 
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live in ſtone houſes, and the pooter in thatched z andatheir! 
ordinary bread is made of oatmeal, Their products foxexpor- © 
tation conſiit of wool, hides, and tallow ; Which they exchange 
with foreign ſhipping for commodities they may have gccaſion 
| for from other parts. Before the loop promontory of Man, 
| is à little iſland- called the Calf of Man; it is about three © 
miles in circuit, and ſeparated from Man by à channel about 
— . - two res broad 8 
ö This iſland affords | ſome. curioſities which may amuſe n 
| antiquary. They, conſiſt chiefly, of Runig ſepulehral inſerip- - © * 
| tions and monuments of antient braſs daggers, and other 
K weapons of that metal, and partly of pure gold, which are 
— ſometimes dug up, and ſeem. to indicate the ſplendor of ita 
.  anticat M ’˖ e ẽð r Qůͤ»˙m 5, 59 ; 
| I I forbear to mention in this place the. iſles of ANGLESEY © 
and WIGHT, the firſt being annexed to Wales, and the 
other to Hampſhire, Alſo; the SCILLY ISLES, or rather a 
cluſter of dangetous rocks, to the number of 140, lying about 
3ꝗ0 miles from the Land's End in Cornwall, of which county. 
they are reckoned a paart. Wa" 4. 
In the Engliſh channel are four iſlands ſubje& to England ; + 
"theſe are Jerſey, Guernſey, * Alderney, and Sark; Which, 
though they lie mach nearer to the coaſt of Normandy than 
to that of England, are within the dioceſe of Wincheſter, - - 
They lie in a cluſter in Mount St, Michael's bay, between 
Cape la Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Frebelle in Britta. 
The computed diſtance between Jerſey and Sark is four 
leagues ; between that and Guernſey, ſeven. leagues ; and 


64 
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between the ſame and Alderney, nine leagues.  _ Ws. 
1 JERSEY was known to the Romans; and lies fartheſt 
| within the bay, in forty-nine'degrees ſeven minutes north lat. 
and in the ſecond degree net ag minutes weſt longitude, . 
eighteen miles weſt of Normandy. The north ſide is inac- 
cCeeſſible through lofty cliffs, the ſouth is almoſt level with the 
water; the higher ſand in its midland part is well planted,” 
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and abounds with orchards, from which is made an incredible 
quantity of excellent cyder. The vallies are fruitful and well 
cultivated, and contain plenty of cattle and ſheep. The 
inhabitants neglect tillage too much, being intent upon the 
culture of cyder, the improvement of commerce, and parti 
cularly the manufacture of ſtockings, The honey in Jerſey is 
Temarkably fine; and the iſland is well ſupplied with fiſh and 
wild-fow! almoſt of every kind, ſome of both being peculiar 
to the iſland, and very delicious. en TORT.” 

The iſland is not above twelve miles in length, but the air 
' & ſo falubrious, that in Camden's time, it was ſaid — | 
3:9 -RIG « bY 
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#4 GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, and SARK, | 
here ho buſineſs for 2 phyſician. The inhabitants in numbef 
are about 20;000; arid are divided into twelve pariſhes. The 


capital town is St. Helier, which contains above 400 houſes, 


and makes a handſome appearance. The property of this 
land belonged formerly to the Carterets, a Norman family, 
who have been always attached to the royal intereſt, and gave 
Protection to Chatles II. both when — and prince of Wales, 
at a time when no part of the Britiſh dominions durſt recog- 
mize hits The language of the inhabitants is French, with 
which moſt of them intermingle Engliſh words. Knit ftock- 
Ings and caps form their ſtaple commodity, but hy c 
an diſpol 
is ap- 


: on a conſiderable trade in fiſh with Newfoundland, 


of their cargoes in the Mediterranean, The go ä 
r dinted by the crown of England, but the civil adminiſtration 
reits with a bailiff, aſſiſted by twelve 17 As this iſland is 
the principal remain of the duchy of N nding 
on the kings of England; it preſerves the old feudal forms, 
and particularly the aſſembly of ſtates, which is as it were a 


miniature of the Britiſh parliament, as ſettled in the time of 


Edward ll. 5 
GUERNSE is thirteen miles and a half from ſouth-weſt 
to north. eaſt, and twelve and a half, where broadeſt, eaſt and 


weſt; but has only ten pariſhes, to which there are but eight 


miniſters, four of the pariſhes being united, and Alderney 
and Sark, which are appendages of Guernſey, having one 
a-piece. "Though this is a much finer iſland than that of 
Jerſey, yet it is far leſs valuable, becauſe it is not ſo well cul- 
tivated, nor is it fo Pm ng Tt abounds in cyder ; and the 
inhabitants fpeak French: but want of firing is the greateſt 


inconveniency that both iſlands labour under. The only har- 


Pour here is at St. Peter le Port, which is guarded by two 
- . forts, one called the Old-Caftle, the other Caſtle-Cornet. 
©, Guernſey is likewiſe part of the antient Norman patrimony, 


ALDERNEV is about eight miles in compaſs, _ ; 


much the neareſt of all theſe iſtands to Normandy, from whic 
it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtrait, called the Race of Alderney, 
' which is a dangerous paſſage in ftormy weather, when the two 


currents meet, otherwiſe it is ſafe, and has depth of water for 
the largeſt ſhips. This iſland is healthy, and the foil is remark= _ 


able fora fine breed of cows. JE | 65 3 D | 
S ARK is a ſmall ifland depending upon Guernſey; the in- 
habitants are long-lived, and enjoy from nature all the conve- 


niencies of life. The inhabitants of the three laſt mentioned 


iſlands are thought to be about 20, 00. The religion of all 
the four iſlands is that of the church of England, though 
formerly the inhabitants were Calvinifts. 2 
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